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CHAPTER V. 
1° the drawing-room at Heston Park 


two ladies were seated. One was a 

well-preserved woman of fifty, with 
a large oblong face, good features, a 
double chin, and abundant grey hair 
arranged in waved bandeaux above a fore- 
head implying some strength of character, 
and a pair of challenging black eyes. 
Lady Barnes moved and spoke with 
authority ; it was evident that she had 
been accustomed to do so all her life ; to 
trail silk gowns over Persian carpets, to 
engage expensive cooks, and rely on 
expensive butlers, with a strict attention 
to small economies all the time; to 
impose her will on her household, and 
the clergyman of the parish ; to give her 
opinions on books, and expect them to 
be listened to ; to abstain from politics as 
unfeminine, and to make up for it by the 
strongest of views on church questions. 
She belonged to an English type common 
throughout all classes—quite harmless 
and tolerable when things go well, but 
apt to be soured and twisted by adver- 
sity. 

And Lady Barnes, it will be remem- 
bered, had known adversity. Not much 
of it, nor for long together ; but in her 
own opinion, she had gone _ through 
“great trials,” to the profit of her Christian 
character. She was quite certain, now, 
that everything had been for the best, 
and that Providence makes no mistakes. 
3ut that, perhaps, was because the 
“trials” had oniy lasted about a year; 
and then, so far as they were pecuniary, 
the marriage of her son with Miss Daphne 
Floyd had entirely relieved her of them. 
For Roger now made her a handsome 
allowance, and the chastened habits of a 
most uncomfortable year had been hastily 
abandoned. 


Nevertheless, Lady Barnes’s aspect on 
this autumn afternoon was not cheerful, 
and her companion was endeavouring, 
with a little kind embarrassment, both to 
soothe an evident irritation, and to avoid 
the confidences that Rogers mother 
seemed eager to pour out. Elsie French, 
whom Washington had known three 
years before as Elsie Maddison, was in 
that bloom of young married life when 
all that was lovely in the girl seems to he 
still lingering, while yet love and mother- 
hood have wrought once more their old 
transforming miracle on sense and spirit. 
In her afternoon dress of dainty sprigged 
silk, with just a touch of austerity in the 
broad muslin collar and cuffs—her curly 
brown hair simply parted on her brow, and 
gathered classically on a shapely head—her 
mouth a little troubled, her brow a little 
puckered over Lady Barnes’s discontents 
-—she was a very gracious vision. Yet 
behind the gentleness, as even Lady 
Barnes knew, there were qualities and 
characteristics of a singular strength. 

Lady Barnes indeed was complaining, 
and could not be stopped. 

“You see, dear Mrs. French,” she was 
saying in a rapid, lowered voice, and with 
many glances at the door, “the trouble is 
that Daphne is never satisfied. She has 
some impossible ideal in her mind, and 
then everything must be sacrificed to it. 
She began with going into ecstasies over 
this dear old house, and now !—there’s 
scarcely a thing in it she does not want to 
change. Poor Edward and I spent 
thousands upon it, and we really flattered 
ourselves that we had some taste ; but it 
is not good enough for Daphne ! ” 

The speaker settled herself in her 
chair, with a slight but emphatic clatter of 
bangles and rustle of skirts. 

“It’s the ceilings, isn’t it ?” murmured 
Elsie French, glancing at the heavy 
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decoration, the stucco bosses and pend- 
ants above her head, which had replaced, 
some twenty years before, a piece of 
Adam design, sparing and felicitous. 

“ Tt’s everything !” Lady Barnes’s tone 
was now more angry than fretful. “I 
don’t, of course, like to say it—but 
really Daphne’s self-confidence is too 
amazing !” 

‘She does know so much,” said Elsie 
French reflectively. “ Doesn’t she ?” 

“Well, if you call it knowing. She 
can always get some tiresome person, 
whom she calls an ‘ expert,’ to back her 
up. But I believe in liking what you do 
like, and not being bullied into what you 
don’t like !” 

“T suppose if one studies these 
things——” Elsie French began timidly. 

“ What's the good of studying!” cried 
Lady Barnes ; “‘ one has one’s own taste, 
or one hasn't.” 

Confronted with this form of the 
Absolute, Elsie French looked perplexed ; 
especially as her own artistic sympathies 
were mainly with Daphne. ‘lhe situation 
was certainly awkward. At the time of 
the Barnes’s financial crash, and Sir 
Edward Barnes’s death, Heston Park, 
which belonged to Lady Barnes, was all 
that remained to her and her son. A 
park of a hundred acres and a few 
cottages went with the house ; but there 
was no estate to support it, and it had 
to be let, to provide an income for the 
widow and the boy. Much of the expen- 
sive furniture had been sold before 
letting, but enough remained to satisfy 
the wants of a not very exacting tenant. 

Lady Barnes had then departed to 
weep in exile on a pittance of about 
seven hundred a year. But with the 
marriage of her son to Miss Floyd and 
her millions, the mother’s thoughts had 
turned fondly back to Heston Park. It 
was too big for her, of course; but 
the young people clearly must redeem 
it, and settle there. And Daphne had 
been quite amenable. The photographs 
charmed her. The house, she said, was 
evidently in a pure style, and it would 
be a delight to make it habitable again. 
The tenant, however, had a lease, and 
refused to turn out until at last Daphne 
had frankly bribed him to go. And now, 
after three years of married life, during 
which the young couple had rented 
various ‘ places,” besides their house in 
London and a villa at Tunis, Heston 
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Park had been vacated, Daphne and 
Roger had descended upon it, intent upon 
its restoration; and Lady Barnes had 
been invited to their councils. 

Hence, indeed, these tears. When 
Daphne first stepped inside the ancestral 
mansion of the ‘Trescoes—such had been 
Lady Barnes’s maiden name—she_ had 
received a severe shock. The outside, 
the shell of the house-—delightful! But 
inside! — heavens! what taste, what 
decoration—what ruin of a_ beautiful 
thing! Half the old mantelpieces gone, 
the ceilings spoilt, the decorations “ busy,” 
pretentious, overdone, and nothing left 
to console her but an ugly row of bad 
Lelys and worse Highmores—the most 
despicable collection of family portraits 
she had ever set eyes upon, 

Roger had looked unhappy. “It was 
father and mother did it,” he admitted 
penitently. “ But after all, Daphne, you 
know they ave Trescoes!”—this with a 
defensive and protecting glance at the 
Lelys. 

Daphne was sorry for it. Her mouth 
tightened, and certain lines appeared 
about it which already prophesied what 
the years would make of the young face. 
Yet it was a pretty mouth—the mouth, 
above all, of one with no doubts at all 
as to her place and rights in the world. 
Lady Barnes had pronounced it ‘“ com- 
mon” in her secret thoughts before she 
had known its owner six weeks, But 
the adjective had never yet escaped the 
“bulwark of the teeth.” Outwardly the 
mother and daughter-in-law were still on 
good terms. It was indeed but a week 
since the son and his wife had arrived— 
with their baby girl—at Heston Park ; 
since Lady Barnes had journeyed thither 
from London to meet them; and Mr. 
and Mrs. French had accepted an urgent 
invitation from Roger, quite sufficiently 
backed by Daphne, to stay for a few days 
with Mr. French’s old pupil, before the 
reopening of Eton. During that time 
there had been no open quarrels of any 
kind; but Elsie French was a sensitive 
creature, and she had been increasingly 
aware of friction and annoyance behind 
the scenes. And now here at last was 
Lady Barnes unchained! and Daphne 
might appear at any moment, before she 
could be recazed. 

“She puts you down so!” cried that 
lady, making gestures with the paper- 
knife she had just been employing on the 
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pages of a Mudie book. “If I tell her 
that something or other —it doesn’t matter 
what—cost at least a great deal of money, 
she has a way of smiling at you that is 
positively insulting! She doesn’t trouble 
to argue ; she begins to laugh, and raises 
her eyebrows. I—I always feel as if she 
had struck me in the face! I know I 
oughtn’t to speak like this; I hadn't 
meant to do it, especially to a country- 
woman of hers, as you are.” 

“Am 1?” said Elsie—in a puzzled voice. 

Lady Barnes opened her eyes in 
astonishment. 

“JT meant”—the explanation was 
hurried —“‘I thought—Mrs. Barnes was 
a South American ?” 

“Her mother was Spanish, of course ; 
you see it in Daphne.” 

“Yes; in her wonderful eyes,” said 
Mrs. French warmly. “She has given 
them to the child.” 

“ Ah! and other things too, I’m afraid !” 
cried Lady Barnes, carried away. “ But 
here is the baby.” 

For the sounds of a childish voice were 
heard echoing in the domed hall outside. 
Small feet came pattering, and the 
drawing-room door was burst open by 
Roger Barnes, holding a little girl of 
nearly two and a half by the hand. 

Lady Barnes composed herself. It is 
necessary to smile at children, and she 
endeavoured to satisfy her own sense 
of it. 

“Come in, Beattie ; come and kiss 
grannie!” And Lady Barnes held out 
her arms. 

But the child stood still, surveyed her 
grandmother with a pair of startled eyes, 
and then, turning, made a rush for the 
door. But her father was too quick for 
her. He closed it with a laugh, and stood 
with his back to it. The child did not 
cry, but, with flaming cheeks, she began 
to beat her father’s knees with her small 
fists. 

“Go and kiss grannie, darling,” said 
Roger, stroking her dark head. 

Beattie turned again, put both her hands 
behind her, and stood immovable. 

“Not kiss grannie,” she said firmly. 
“ Don’t love grannie.” 

vy wenaargh Mrs. French knelt down 
beside her—‘ come and be a good little 
girl, and I’ i show you picture- books.” 

“T not Beattie—I Jemima Ann,” said 
the small thin voice. “Not be a dood 
dirl—do upstairs.” 
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She looked at her father again, and 
then, evidently perceiving that he was 
not to be moved by force, she changed 
her tactics. Her delicate, elfish face 
melted into the sweetest smile; she 
stood on tiptoe, holding out to him her 
tiny arms. With a laugh of irrepressible 
pride and pleasure, Roger stooped to 
her, and lifted her up. She nestled on 
his shoulder—a small Odalisque, dark, 
lithe, and tawny, beside her handsome, 
fair-skinned father. And Roger’s manner 
of holding and caressing her showed the 
passionate affection with which he re- 
garded her. 

He again urged her to kiss her 
grandmother ; but the child again shook 
her head. “Then,” said he craftily, 
‘father must kiss granny.” And he 
began to cross the room. 

3ut Lady Barnes stopped him, not 
without dignity. ‘Better not press it, 
Roger: another time.” 

Barnes laughed, and yielded. He 
carried the child away, murmuring to her, 
‘‘ Naughty, naughty ’ittle girl !”"—a remark 
which Beattie, tucked under his ear, and 
complacently sucking her thumb, received 
with complete indifference. 

“There, you see!” said the 1 
mother, with slightly flushed cheeks, as 
the door closed: “the child has been 
already taught to dislike me, and if Roger 
had attempted to kiss me, she would 
probably have struck me.” 

“Qh, no!” cried Mrs. French. “She is 
a loving little thing.” 

“Except when she is jealous,” said 
Lady Barnes, with significance. ‘I told 
you she had inherited more than her eyes.” 

Mrs. French rose. She was determined 
not to discuss her hostess any more, and 
she walked over to the bow window as 
though to look at the prospects of the 
weather, which had threatened rain. But 
Roger’s mother was not to be repressed. 
Resentment and antagonism, nurtured on 
a hundred small incidents and trifling jars 
and, to begin with, a matter of tempera- 
ment, had come at last to speech. And 
in this charming New Englander, the 
wife of Roger’s best friend, sympathetic, 
tender, with a touch in her of the nun 
and the saint, Lady Barnes could not 
help trying to find a supporter. She was 
a much weaker person than her square 
build and her double chin would have led 
the bystander to suppose ; and her feelings 
had been hurt. 
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So that when Mrs, French returned to 
say that the sun seemed to be coming 
out, her companion, without heeding, 
went on, with emotion: “It’s my son I 
am thinking of, Mrs. French. I know 
you're safe, and that Roger depends upon 
Mr. French more than upon any one 
else in the world, so I can’t help just say- 
ing a word to you about my anxiety, You 
know, when Roger married, I don’t think 
he was much in love—in fact, I’m sure he 
wasn’t. But now—it’s quite different. 
Roger has a very soft heart, and he’s 
very domestic. He was always the best 
of sons to me, and as soon as he was 
married he became the best of husbands. 
He’s devoted to Daphne now, and you see 
how he adores the child. But the fact is, 
there’s a person in this neighbourhood ” 
(Lady Barnes lowered her voice and 
looked round her)—‘‘I only knew it for 
certain this morning—who well, zho 
might make trouble! And _ Daphne's 
temper is so passionate and uncontrolled 
that ii 

“Dear Lady Barnes, please don’t tell 
me any secrets!” Elsie French implored, 
and laid a restraining hand on the mother’s 


arm, ready, indeed, to take up her work 


and fly. But Lady Barnes’s chair stood 
between her and the door, and the occu- 
pant of it was substantial. 

Laura Barnes hesitated, and in the 
pause two persons appeared upon the 
garden path outside, coming towards 
the open windows of the drawing-room. 
One was Mrs. Roger Barnes; the other 
was a man, remarkably tall and slender, 
with a stoop like that of an overgrown 
schoolboy, silky dark hair and moustache, 
and pale grey eyes. 

“Dr. Lelius!” said Elsie, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Was Daphne expecting him ?” 

“Who is Dr. Lelius?” asked Lady 
Barnes, putting up her eyeglass. 

Mrs. French explained that he was a 
South German art-critic, from Wiirzburg, 
with a great reputation. She had already 
met him at Eton and at Oxford. 

“Another expert!” said Lady Barnes, 
with a shrug. 

The pair passed the window, absorbed 
apparently in conversation. Mrs. French 
escaped. Lady Barnes was left to discon- 
tent and solitude. 


But the solitude was not for long. 
When Elsie French descended for tea, 
an hour later, she was aware, from a 
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considerable distance, of people and 
tumult in the drawing-room. Daphne’s 
soprano voice—agreeable, but making its 
mark always, like its owner—could be 
heard running on. The young mistress 
of the house seemed to be admonishing, 
instructing some one. Could it be her 
mother-in-law ? 

When Elsie entered, Daphne was walk- 
ing up and down in excitement. 

“One really cannot live with bad 
pictures because they happen to be one’s 
ancestors! We won’t do them any harm, 
mamma! of course not. There is a 
room upstairs where they can be stored— 
most carefully—and anybody who is in- 
terested in them can go and look at 
them. If they had only been left as they 
were painted !—-not by Lely, of course, but 
by some drapery man in his studio— 
passe encore! they might have been just 
bearable. But you see some wretched 
restorer went and daubed them all over 
a few years ago.” 

“We went to the best man we could 
find! We took the best advice!” cried 
Lady Barnes, sitting stiff and crimson in 
a deep armchair, opposite the luckless 
row of portraits that Daphne was de- 
nouncing. 

“T’m sure you did. But then, you see, 
nobody knew anything at all about it, 
in those days. The restorers were all 
murderers. Ask Dr. Lelius.” 

Daphne pointed to the stranger, who 
was leaning against an armchair beside 
her in an embarrassed attitude, as though 
he were endeavouring to make the chair 
a buffer between himself and Lady 
Barnes. 

Dr. Lelius bowed. 

“Tt is a modern art,” he said, with 
diffidence, and an accent creditably 
slight—‘‘ a quite modern art. We hafe a 
great man at Wirzburg.” 

“IT don’t suppose he professes to 
know anything about English pictures, 
does he?” asked Lady Barnes, with 
scorn. 

“ Ach!—I do not propose that Mrs. 
Barnes entrust him wid dese pictures, 
Madame. It is now too late.” 

And the willowy German looked, with 
a half-repressed smile, at the row of 
pictures,—all staring at the bystander 
with the same saucer eyes, the same 
wooden arms, and the same brilliance of 
modern paint and varnish, which not 
even the passage of four years since it 
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“*She simpiy wants to get hold of you again!’ Daphne sprang up as she spoke with a violent 
movement, her face blazing.” 
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was applied had been able greatly to 
subdue. 

Lady Barnes lifted shoulders and eyes— 
a woman’s angry protest against the 
tyranny of knowledge. 

*‘ All the same, they are my forbears, 
my kith and kin,” she said, with emphasis. 
‘But of course Mrs. Barnes is mistress 
here: I suppose she vill do as she 
pleases.” 

The German Stared politely at the 


carpet. It was now Daphne’s turn to 
shrug. She threw herself into a chair, 


with very red cheeks, one foot hanging 
over the other, and the fingers of her 
hands, which shone with diamonds, 
tapping the chair impatiently. Her dress 
of a delicate pink, touched here and there 
with black, her wide black hat, and the 
dark glowing eyes in the small pointed 
face beneath it; the tumbling masses 
of her dark hair as contrasted with her 
general lightness and slenderness; the 
red of the lips, the whiteness of the hands 
and brow, the dainty irregularity of 
feature: these things made a Watteau 
sketch of her, all pure colour and lissome- 
ness, with dots and scratches of intense 
black. Daphne was much handsomer 
than she had been as a girl, but also 
a trifle less refined. All her points were 
intensified; her eyes had more flame ; 
the damask of her cheek was deeper ; 
her grace was wilder, her voice a little 
shriller than of old. 

While the uncomfortable silence which 
the two women had made around them 
still lasted, Roger Barnes appeared on 
the garden steps. 

“Hullo! any tea going?” He came 
in, without waiting for an answer, looked 
from his mother to Daphne, from Daphne 
to his mother, and laughed uncomfort- 
ably. 

“Still bothering about those beastly 
pictures ?” he said, as he helped himself 
to a cup of tea. 

“Thank you, 
Barnes. 

“1 didn’t mean any harm, mother.” 
He crossed over to her and sat down 
beside her. ‘I say, Daphne, I’ve got an 
idea. Why shouldn’t mother have them ? 
She’s going to take a house, she says. 
Let’s hand them all over to her !” 

Lady Barnes’s lips trembled with indig- 
nation. ‘The Trescoes who were born 
and died in this house, belong here!” 
The tone of the words showed the stab 


Roger!” said Lady 
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to feeling and self-love. ‘‘It would be 
a sacrilege to move them.” 

‘Well then, let’s move ourselves 
exclaimed Daphne, springing up. ‘‘ We 
can let this house again, can’t we, 
Roger?” 

“We can, I 
munching his bread and butter; “but 
we're not going to.” 

He raised his head and looked quietly 
at her, 

“T think we’d better!” The tone was 
imperious. Daphne, with her thin arms 
and hands locked behind her, paused 
beside her husband. 

Dr. Lelius, stealthily raising his eyes, 
observed the two. A strange little scene 
—not English at all. The English, he 
understood, were a phlegmatic people. 
What had this little Southerner to do 
among them? And what sort of fellow 
was the husband ? 

It was evident that some mute colloquy 
passed between the husband and wife— 
disapproval on his part, attempt to assert 
authority, defiance on hers. Then the 
fair-skinned English face, confronting 
Daphne, wavered and weakened, and 
Roger smiled into the eyes transfixing 
him. 

“Ah!” thought Lelius, “she has him, 
de poor fool!” 

Roger, coming over to his mother, 
began a murmured conversation. Daphne, 
still breathing quick, consented to talk 
to Dr. Lelius and Mrs. French. Lelius, 
who travelled widely, had brought her 
news of some pictures in a chateau of 
the Bourbonnais—pictures that her whole 
mind was set on acquiring. Elsie French 
noticed the expertise of her talk; the 
intellectual development it implied; the 
passion of will which accompanied it. 
“To the dollar, all things are possible,” 
one might have phrased it so. 

The soft September air came in through 
the open windows, from a garden flooded 
with western sun. Suddenly through the 
subdued talk which filled the drawing- 
room—each group in it avoiding the 
others—the sound of a motor arriving 
made itself heard. 

“ Heavens ! who on earth knows we're 
here ?” said Barnes, looking up 

For they had only been camping a 
week in the house, far too busy to think 
of neighbours. They sat expectant and 
annoyed, reproaching each other with 
not having told the butler to say “ Not at 
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home.” Lady Barnes’s attitude had in it 
something else—a little anxiety ; but it 
escaped notice. Steps came through the 
hall, and the butler, throwing open the 
door, announced— 

“ Mrs. Fairmile.” 

Roger Barnes sprang to his feet. His 
mother, with a little gasp, caught him 
by the arm instinctively. There was a 
general rise and a movement of confusion, 
till the new-comer, advancing, offered her 
hand to Daphne. 

*“T am afraid, Mrs. Barnes, I am 
disturbing you all. ‘Ihe butler told me 
you had only been here a few days. But 
Lady Barnes and your husband are such 
old friends of mine that, as soon as | 
heard—through our old postmistress, I 
think—that you had arrived, I thought 
I might venture.” 

The charming voice dropped, and the 
speaker waited, smiling, her eyes fixed on 
Daphne. Daphne had taken her hand 
in some bewilderment, and was now 
looking at her husband for assistance. It 
was clear to Elsie French, in the back- 
ground, that Daphne neither knew the 
lady nor the lady’s name, and that the 
visit had taken her entirely by surprise. 

Barnes recovered himself quickly. 
“T had no idea you were in _ these 
parts,” he said, as he brought a chair 
forward for the visitor, and stood beside 
her a moment. 

Lady Barnes, observing him, as she 
stifly greeted the new-comer—his cool 
manner, his deepened colour—felt the 
usual throb of maternal pride in him, 
intensified by alarm and excitement. 

“Oh! I am staying a day or two with 
Duchess Mary,” said the new-comer. 
“She is a little older—and just as odd, 
poor dear, as she used to be. Mrs. 
Barnes, I have heard a great deal of 
you—though you mayn’t know anything 
about me. Ah! Dr. Lelius!” 

The German, bowing awkwardly, yet 
radiant, came forward to take the hand 
extended to him. 

“They did nothing but talk about you 
at the Louvre, when I was there last 
week,” she said, with a little confidential 
nod. “You have made them horridly 
uncomfortable about some of their things. 
Isn’t it a pity to know too much ?” 

She turned towards Daphne. “I’m 
afraid that’s your case too.” She smiled : 
and the smile lit up a face lovely in 
feature, but full of delicate lines, which 
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no effort had been made to disguise— 
lines, so to speak, of living; a tired face, 
where the eyes spoke from caverns of 
shade, yet with the most appealing and 
persuasive beauty. 

**Do you mean about pictures?” said 
Daphne, a little coldly. ‘1 don’t know 
as much as Dr. Lelius.” 

Humour leapt into the eyes fixed 
upon her; but Mrs. Fairmile only said: 
“That’s not given to the rest of us 
mortals. But after all, Aaving’s better 
than knowing. Don’t—don’t you possess 
the Vitali Signorelli?” 

Her voice was most 
flattering. Daphne smiled in spite of 
herself. ‘‘ Yes, we do. It’s in London 
now—waiting till we can find a place 
for it.” 

“You must let me make a pilgrimage— 
when it comes. But you know you’d 
find a number of things at Upcott— 
where I’m staying now—that would 
interest you. I forget whether you've 
met the Duchess ?” 

“This is our first week here,” said 
Roger, interposing. ‘The house has 
been let till now. We came down to see 
what could be made of it.” y 

His tone was only just courteous. His 
mother, looking on, said to herself that 
he was angry—and with good reason. 

But Mrs. Fairmile still smiled. 

“Ah! the Lelys!” she cried, raising 
her hand slightly towards the row of 
portraits on the wall. ‘The dear im- 
possible things! Are you still discussing 
them—as we used to do?” 

Daphne started. “You know this 
house, then ?” 

The smile broadened into a laugh of 
amusement, as Mrs, Fairmile turned to 
Roger’s mother. 

‘Don't I, dear Lady Barnes—don’t I 
know this house ? ” 

Lady Barnes seemed to straighten in 
her chair. ‘“‘ Well, you were here often 
enough to know it,” she said abruptly. 
*“Daphne, Mrs. Fairmile is a distant 
cousin of ours.” 

“Distant, but quite enough to swear 
by!” said the visitor gaily. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Barnes, I knew this house very well in 
old days. It has many charming points.” 
She looked round with a face that had 
suddenly become coolly critical, an em- 
bodied intelligence. 

Daphne, as though divining for the first 
time a listener worthy of an effort, began 
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to talk with some rapidity of the changes 
she wished to make. She talked with 
an evident desire to show off, to make an 
impression. Mrs. Fairmile listened atten- 
tively, occasionally throwing in a word 
of criticism or comment, in the softest, 
gentlest voice. But somehow, whenever 
she spoke, Daphne felt vaguely irritated. 
She was generally put slightly in the 
wrong by her visitor, and Mrs. Fairmile’s 
extraordinary knowledge of Heston Park, 
and of everything connected with it, was 
so odd and disconcerting. She had a 
laughing way, moreover, of appealing to 
Roger Barnes himself to support a re- 
collection or an opinion, which presently 
produced a contraction of Daphne’s 
brows. Who was thiswoman? A cousin 
—a cousin who knew every inch of the 
house, and seemed to be one of Roger’s 
closest friends? It was really too strange 
that in all these years Roger should never 
have said a word about her ! 

The red mounted in Daphne’s cheek. 
She began, moreover, to feel herself at a 
disadvantage, to which she was not accus- 
tomed. Dr. Lelius, meanwhile, turned to 
Mrs. Fairmile, whenever she was allowed 
to speak, with a joyous, yet inarticulate 
deference he had never shown to his 
hostess. ‘They understood each other at 
a word, or a glance. Beside them 
Daphne, with all her cleverness, soon 
appeared as a child for whom one makes 
allowances. 

A vague anger swelled in her throat. 
She noticed, too, Roger’s silence and 
Lady Barnes’s discomfort. ‘There was 
clearly something here that had been 
kept from her—something to be un- 
ravelled ! 

Suddenly the new-comer rose. Mrs. 
Fairmile wore a dress of some pale grey 
stuff, cobweb-light and transparent, over 
a green satin. It had the effect of sea- 
water, and her grey hat, with its pale green 
wreath, framed the golden-grey of her 
hair. Every one of her few adornments 
was exquisite—so was her grace as she 
moved, Daphne’s pink-and-black vivacity 
beside her seemed a pinchbeck thing. 

**Well, now, when will you all come to 
Upcott ?” Mrs. Fairmile said graciously, 
as she shook hands. ‘ ‘The Duchess will 
be enchanted to see you any day, 
and——” 

‘Thank you ! but we really can’t come 
so far,” said a determined voice. ‘ We 
have only a shaky old motor—our new 
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one isn’t ready yet—and besides, we want 
all our time for the house.” 

“You make him work so hard ?” 

Mrs. Fairmile, laughing, pointed to the 
speaker. Roger looked up involuntarily, 
and Daphne saw the look. 

“Roger has nothing to do,” she said, 
quickly. ‘Thank you very much: we 
will certainly come. I'll write to you. 
How many miles did you say it was ?” 

**Oh, nothing for a motor !—twenty-five. 
We used to think it nothing for a ride, 
didn’t we ?” 

The speaker, who was just passing 
through the door, turned towards Roger, 
who, with Lelius, was escorting her, with 
a last gesture—gay, yet, like all her 
gestures, charged with a slight, yet de- 
liberate significance. 

They disappeared. Daphne walked to 
the window, biting her lip. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Mrs. Barnes, however, made no im- 
mediate reference to the call of the after- 
noon. She avoided her husband and 
mother-in-law, both of whom were clearly 
anxious to capture her attention; and, 
by way of protecting herself from them, 
she spent the late afternoon in looking 


through Italian photographs with Dr, 
Lelius. 


But about seven o’clock Roger found 
her lying on her sofa, her hands clasped 
behind her head—frowning—the _ lips 
working. 

He came in rather consciously, glancing 
at his wife in hesitation. 

* Are you tired, Daphne ? 

“ce No.” 

“A penny for your thoughts, then!” 
He stooped over her and looked into her 
eyes. 

Daphne made no reply. 
to look straight before her. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
said, at last. 

“ T’m wondering,” said Daphne slowly, 
“how many more cousins and great friends 
you have, that I know nothing about. I 
think, another time, it would be civil 
just that !—to give mea word of warning.” 

Roger pulled at his moustache. “I 
hadn’t an idea she was within a thousand 
miles of this place! But, if I had, | 
couldn’t have imagined she would have 
the face to come here!” 

“Whois she?” With a sudden move- 
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ment, Daphne turned her eyes upon 
him. 

“Well, there’s no good making any 
bones about it,” said the man, flushing. 
“She’s a girl I was once engaged to, 
for a very short time,” he added hastily. 
“Tt was the week before my father died, 
and our smash came. As soon as it came 
she threw me over.” 

Daphne’s intense gaze, under the 
slightly frowning brows, disquieted him. 

‘* How long were you engaged to her ?” 

“ Three weeks.” 

“Had she been staying here before 
that ?” 

““Ves—she often stayed here. Daphne! 
don’t look like that! She treated me 
abominably ; and before I married you I 
had come not to care twopence about her.” 

“You did care about her when you 
proposed to me?” 

“No !—not at all! Of course, when I 
went out to New York I was sore, because 
she had thrown me over.” 

“ And I”—Daphne made a scornful lip 
—‘“ was the feather bed to catch you as 
you fell. It never occurred to you 
that it might have been honourable to 
tell me ?” 

“Well, I don’t know—I never asked 
you to tell me of your affairs!” 

Roger, his hands in his pockets, looked 
round at her with an awkward laugh. 

“T told you everything!” was the 
quick reply——“‘ everything.” 

Roger uncomfortably remembered that 
so indeed it had been; and moreover that 
he had been a good deal bored at the 
time by Daphne’s confessions. 

He had not been enough in love with 
her—then--to find them of any great 
account. And certainly it had never 
occurred to him to pay them back in 
kind. What did it matter to her or to 
any one that Chloe France had made a 
fool of him? His recollection of the 
fooling, at the time he proposed to 
Daphne, was still so poignant that it 
would have been impossible to speak of it. 
And within a few months afterwards he 
had practically forgotten it—and Chloe. 
Of course he could not see her again, for 
the first time, without being “a bit upset”; 
mostly, indeed, by the boldness—the 
brazenness—of her behaviour. But his 
emotions were of no tragic strength, and, 
as Lady Barnes had complained to Mrs, 
French, he was now honestly in love with 
Daphne and his child. 
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So that he had nothing but impatience 
and annoyance for the recollection of the 
visit of the afternoon; and Daphne’s 
attitude distressed him. Why, she was 
as pale as a ghost! His thoughts sent 
Chloe Fairmile to the deuce. 

“Look here, dear!” he said, kneeling 
down suddenly beside his wife—‘*‘ don’t 
you get any nonsense into your head. 
I’m not the kind of fellow who goes 
philandering after a woman when she’s 


jilted him. I took her measure, and 
after you accepted me I never gave 
her another thought. I forgot her, 
dear -— bag and baggage! Kiss me, 


Daphne !” 

But Daphne still held him at bay. 

* How long were you engaged to her ?” 
she repeated. 

“T’ve told you—three weeks !” 

“* How long had you known her ?” 

“A year or two. She was a distant 
cousin of father’s. Her father was 
Governor of Madras, and her mother was 
dead. She couldn’t stand India for long 
together, and she used to stay about with 
relations. Why she took a fancy to me, 
I can’t imagine. She’s so booky and 
artistic, and that kind of thing,~-that I 
never understood half the time what she 
was talking about. Now you're just as 
clever, you know, darling, but I do under- 
stand you.” 

Roger’s conscience made a few dim 
remonstrances. It asked him whether in 
fact, standing on his own qualifications 
and advantages of quite a different kind, 
he had not always felt himself triumph- 
antly more than a match for Chloe and 


her cleverness. But he paid no heed 
to them. He was engaged in stroking 


Daphne’s fingers, and studying the small 
set face. 

“Whom did she marry?” asked 
Daphne, putting an end to the stroking. 
“* A fellow in the army— Major Fairmile 
a smart, popular sort of chap. He was 
her father’s aide-de-camp when they mar- 
ried—just after we did—and they’ve been 
in India, or Egypt, ever since. They 
don’t get on, and I suppose she comes 
and quarters herself on the old Duchess— 
as she used to on us.” 

“You seem to know all about her! 
Yes, 1 remember now, I’ve heard people 
speak of her to you. Mrs. Fairmile— 
Mrs. Fairmile —yes, I remember,” said 
Daphne, in a brooding voice, her cheeks 
becoming suddenly very red. ‘Your 
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uncle—in town—mentioned her. I didn’t 
take any notice.” 

“Why should you? She doesn’t matter 
a fig, either to you or to me!” 

“Tt matters to me very much that these 
people who spoke of her—your uncle 
and the others—knew what I didn’t 
know!” cried Daphne passionately. She 
stared at Roger, strangely conscious that 
something epoch-making and decisive 
had happened. Roger had had a secret 
from her all these years—that was what 
had happened; and now she had dis- 
covered it. That he cou/d have a secret 
from her, however, was the real discovery. 
She felt a fierce resentment ; and yet a 
kind of added respect for him. All the 
time he had been the private owner of 
thoughts and recollections that she had 
no part in; and the fact roused in her 
tumult and bitterness. Nevertheless the 
disturbance which it produced in her 
sense of property, the shock and anguish 
of it, brought back something of the 
passion of love she had felt in the first 
year of their marriage. 

During these three years she had more 
than once shown herself insanely jealous 
for the merest trifles. But Roger had 
always laughed at her, and she had ended 
by laughing at herself. 

Yet all the time he had had this 
secret. She sat looking at him hard with 
her astonishing eyes ; and he grew more 
and more uneasy. 

‘Well, some of them knew,” he said, 
answering her last reproach. ‘‘ And they 
knew that I was jolly well quit of her! 
I suppose I ought to have told you, 
Daphne—of course I ought—I’m sorry. 
But the fact was I never wanted to think 
of her again. And I certainly never want 
to see her again! Why, in the name 
of goodness, did you accept that tea- 
fight ? ” 

** Because I mean to go.” 

“Then you'll have to go without me,” 
was the incautious reply. 

‘Oh! so you're afraid of meeting her ! 
I shall know what to think, if you don’t 
go.” Daphne sat erect, her hands clasped 
round her knees. 

Roger made a sound of wrath, and 
threw his cigarette into the fire. Then, 
turning round again to face her, he tried 
to control himself. 

“Took here, Daphne, don’t let us 
quarrel about this. I'll tell you every- 
thing you want to know—the whole 
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beastly story. But it can’t be pleasant to 
me to meet a woman who treated me as 
she did—and it oughtn’t to be pleasant 
to you either. It was like her audacity to 
come this afternoon.” 

“She simply wants to get hold of you 
again!” Daphne sprang up as_ she 
spoke with a violent movement, her face 
blazing. 

** Nonsense ! she came out of nothing 
in the world but curiosity, and because 
she likes making people uncomfortable. 
She knew very well mother and I didn’t 
want her!” 

But the more he tried to persuade her 
the more determined was Daphne to pay 
the promised visit, and that he should 
pay it with her. He gave way at last, 
and she allowed herself to be soothed 
and caressed. ‘Then, when she seemed 
to have recovered herself, he gave her a 
tragi-comic account of the three weeks’ 
engagement, and the manner in which it 
had been broken off : caustic enough, one 
might have thought, to satisfy the most 
unfriendly listener. Daphne heard it all 
quietly. 

Then her maid came, and she donned 
a tea-gown. 

When Roger returned, after dressing, 
he found her still abstracted. 

“T suppose you kissed her?” she said 
abruptly, as they stood by the fire to- 
gether. 

He broke out in laughter and annoy- 
ance, and called her a little goose, with 
his arm round her. 

But she persisted. 
her?” 

‘Well, of course I did! 
one engaged for ?” 

“Tm certain she wished for a great 
deal of kissing !” said Daphne quickly. 

Roger was silent. Suddenly there 
swept through him the memory of the 
scene in the orchard, and with it an 
admission—wrung, as it were, from a 
wholly unwilling self —that it had re- 
mained for him a scene unique and 
unapproached. In that one hour the 
“muddy vesture ” of common feeling and 
desire that closed in his manhood had 
taken fire, and burnt to a pure flame, 
fusing, so it seemed, body and soul. He 
had not thought of it for years, but, now 
that he was made to think of it, the old 
thrill returned—a memory of something 
heavenly, ecstatic, far transcending the 
common hours and the common earth. 


“Vou did kiss 
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“Mrs. Fairmile had again found means to carry Roger Barnes out of sight and hearing into the garden. 
Roger had not been able to avoid it; and Daphne, hugging the leather case, had all the same to look on.’ 
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The next moment he had thrown the 
recollection angrily from him. Stooping 
to his wife, he kissed her warmly. ‘ Look 
here, Daphne! I wish you'd let that 
woman alone! Have I ever looked at 
any one but you, old girl, since that day 
at Mount Vernon ?” 

Daphne let him hold her close ; but all 
the time, thoughts —ugly thoughts—“ like 
little mice ran in and out.” ‘The notion 
of Roger and that woman, in the past, 
engaged —always together, in each other’s 
arms, tormented her unendurably. 


She did not, however, say a word to 
Lady Barnes on the subject. ‘The morn- 
ing following Mrs. Fairmile’s visit that 
lady began a rather awkward explanation 
of Chloe Fairmile’s place in the family 
history, and of the reasons for Roger’s 
silence and her own. Daphne took it 
apparently with complete indifference, 
and managed to cut it short in the 
middle. 

Nevertheless she brooded over the 
whole business; and her resentment 
showed itself, first of all, in a more and 
more drastic treatment of Heston, its 
pictures, decorations and appointments. 
Lady Barnes dared not oppose her any 
more. She understood that if she were 
thwarted, or even criticised, Daphne 
would simply decline to live there, and 
her own link with the place would be 
once more broken. So she withdrew 
angrily from the scene, and tried not to 
know what was going on. Meanwhile a 
note of invitation had been addressed to 
Daphne by the Duchess, and had been 
accepted; Roger had been reminded, at 
the point of the bayonet, that go he must ; 
and Dr. Lelius had transferred himself 
from Heston to Upcott, and the com- 
panionship of Mrs. Fairmile. 


It was the last day of the Frenches’ 
visit. Roger and Herbert French had 
been trying to get a brace or two of 
partridges on the long neglected and 
much poached estate; and on the way 
home French expressed a hope that, now 
they were to settle at Heston, Roger 
would take up some of the usual duties of 
the country gentleman. He spoke in the 
half jesting way characteristic of the 
modern Mentor. ‘The old didactics have 
long gone out of fashion, and the moralist 
of to-day, instead of preaching, ore rotunda, 
must only ‘‘hint a fault and_ hesitate 
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dislike.” But, hide it as he might, there 
was an ethical and religious passion in 
French that would out, and was soon 
indeed to drive him from Eton to a town 
parish. He had been ordained some two 
years before this date. 

It was this inborn pastoral gift, just as 
real as the literary or artistic gifts, and 
containing the same _ potentialities of 
genius as they, which had led him to feel 
a deep anxiety about the Barnes’s ménage. 
It seemed to him necessary that Daphne 
should respect her husband ; and Roger, 
in a state of complete idleness, was not 
altogether respectable. 

So, with much quizzing of him as “the 
Squire,” French tried to goad his com- 
panion into some of a Squire’s duties, 
“Stand for the County Council, old 
fellow,” he said. ‘‘ Your father was on it, 
and it'll give you something to do.” 

To his surprise Roger at once acqui- 
esced. He was striding along in cap and 
knickerbockers, his curly hair still thick 
and golden on his temples, his clear skin 
flushed with exercise, his general physical 
aspect even more splendid—an unfriendly 
observer might have said more florid— 
than it had been in his first youth. Beside 
him, the slender figure and pleasant irre- 
gular face of Herbert French would have 
been altogether effaced and eclipsed, but 
for the Eton master’s two striking points: 
prematurely white hair, remarkably thick 
and abundant ; and very blue eyes, shy, 
spiritual and charming. 

“I don’t mind,” Roger was saying, 
“if you think they’d have me. Beastly 
bore, of course! But one’s got to do 
something for one’s keep.” 

He looked round with a smile, slightly 
conscious. The position he had occupied 
for some three years, of the idle and 
penniless husband dependent on his wife’s 
dollars, was not, he knew, an exalted one 
in French’s eyes. 

“Oh! you'll find it quite tolerable,” 
said French. ‘Roads and schools do 
as well as anything else to break one’s 
teeth on. We shall see you a magistrate 
directly.” 

Roger laughed. “That would be a 
good one!—I say, you know, I hope 
Daphne’s going to like Heston.” 

French hoped so too, guardedly. 

“Of course mother and I get along 
here all right. We’ve got to pick up the 
threads ; but we know all the people, 
and we like the old place for grandfather’s 
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sake, and all the rest of it. But there 
isn’t much to amuse Daphne here.” 

“She'll be doing up the house.” 

* And offending mother all the time. 
I say, French, don’t you think art’s an 
awful nuisance! When I hear Lelius 
yarning on about guattro-cento and cingue- 
cento, 1 could drown myself. No! I sup- 
pose you’re tarred with the same brush.” 
Roger shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ Well, 
I don’t care, so long as Daphne gets 
what she wants, and the place suits the 
child.” His ruddy countenance took a 
shade of anxiety. 

French inquired what reason there 
was to suppose that Beattie would not 
thrive perfectly at Heston. Roger could 
only say that the child had seemed to 
flag a little since their arrival. Appetite 
not quite so good, temper difficult, and 
so on. ‘Their smart lady-nurse was not 
quite satisfied. “‘And I’ve been finding 
out about doctors here,” the young father 
went on, knitting his brows: “all blokes 
most of them, and such old blokes! I 
wouldn’t trust Beattie to one of them. 
But I’ve heard ofa new man at Warwick— 
awfully good, they say—a wunner! And 
after all a motor would soon run him 
out!” 

He went on talking eagerly about the 
child, her beauty, her cleverness, the 
plans Daphne had for her bringing up, 
and so on. No other child ever had 
been, ever could be, so fetching, so 
“cunning,” so lovely, such a duck! The 
Frenches, indeed, possessed a boy of 
two, reputed handsome. Roger wished 
to show himself indulgent to anything 
that might be pleaded for him. “ Dear 
little fellow !”—of course. But Beattie ! 
Well! it was surprising, indeed, that he 
should find himself the father of such a 
little miracle ; he didn’t know what he’d 
done to deserve it. Herbert French 
smiled as he walked. 

“Of course, I hope there'll be a boy,” 
said Roger, stopping suddenly to look at 
Heston Park, half a mile off, emerging 
from the trees. “Daphne would like a 
boy—so should I, and particularly now 
that we’ve got the old house back 
again,” 

He stood and surveyed it. French 
noticed in the growing manliness of his 
face and bearing the signs of things and 
forces ancestral, of those ghostly hands 
stretching from the past that in a long- 
settled society tend to push a man into 
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his right place and keep him there. ‘lhe 
Barnes family was tolerabie, though not 
distinguished. Roger’s_ father’s great 
temporary success in politics and business 
had given it a passing splendour, now 
quenched in the tides of failure and 
disaster which had finally overwhelmed 
his career. Roger evidently did not 
want to think much about his Barnes 
heritage. But it was clear also that he 
was proud of the ‘Trescoes ; that he had 
fallen back upon them, so to speak. 
Since the fifteenth century there had 
always been a Trescoe at Heston; and 
Roger had already taken to browsing in 
county histories and sorting family letters. 
French foresaw a double-barrelled sur- 
name before long—perhaps, just in time 
for the advent of the future son and heir, 
who was already a personage in the mind, 
if not yet positively expected. 

“My dear fellow, 1 hope Mrs. Barnes 
will give you not one son, but many !” he 
said, in answer to his companion’s out- 
burst. ‘ They’re wanted nowadays.” 

Roger nodded and smiled, and then 
passed on to discussion of county business 
and county people. He had already, it 
seemed, informed himself to a rather 
surprising degree. The shrewd, upright 
country gentleman was beginning to 
emerge, oddly, from the Apollo. The 
merits and the absurdities of the type 
were already there, indeed, 7 posse. 
How persistent was the type, and the 
instinct! A man of Roger’s antecedents 
might seem to swerve from the course ; 
but the smallest favourable variation of 
circumstances, and there he was again on 
the track, trotting happily between the 
shafts. 

“Tf only the wife plays up!” thought 
French. 

The recollection of Daphne, indeed, 
emerged simultaneously in both minds. 

“ Daphne, you know, won’t be able to 
stand this all the year round,” said Roger. 
“ By George, no! not with a waggon-load 
of Leliuses!” ‘Then, with a sudden veer 
and a flush: “I say, French, do you 
know what soit of state the Fairmile 
marriage is in by now? I think that lady 
might have spared her call—don’t you ?” 

French kept his eyes on the path. 
His manner and the tone of the ques- 
tioner implied a past history. It was to 
him, indeed, that Roger had come, in the 
first bitterness of his young grief andanger, 
after the “jilting.” French had tried to 
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help him, only to find that he was no 
more a match for the lady than the rest 
of the world. 

As to the call and the invitation, he 
agreed heartily that a person of delicacy 
would have omitted them. The Fairmile 
marriage, it was generally rumoured, had 
broken down hopelessly. 

‘Faults on both sides, of course. 
Fairmile is and always was an unscrupu- 
lous beggar! He left Eton just as you 
came, but I remember him well.” 

Roger began a sentence to the effect 
that if Fairmile had no scruples of his 
own, Chloe would scarcely have taught 
him any ; but he checked himself abruptly 
in the middle, and the two men passed to 
other topics. French began to talk of 
South London, and the parish he was to 
have there. Roger, indifferent at first, 
did not remain so. He did not profess, 
indeed, any enthusiasm of humanity ; but 
French found in him new curiosities. 
That children should starve, and slave, 
and suffer—/hat moved him. He was, at 
any rate, for hanging the parents. 


The day of the Upcott visit came, and, 
in spite of all recalcitrance, Roger was 
made to mount the motor beside his wife. 
Lady Barnes had entirely refused to go, 
and Mr. and Mrs. French had departed 
that morning for Eton. 

As the thing was inevitable, Roger's 
male philosophy came to his aid. Better 
laugh and have done with it. So that, as 
he and Daphne sped along the autumn 
lanes, he talked hard about anything and 
everything. He expressed, for instance, 
his friendly admiration for Elsie French. 

“‘She’s just the wife for old Herbert— 
and, by George, she’s in love with him !” 

“A great deal too much in love with 
him!” said Daphne sharply. The day 
was chilly, with a strong east wind blow- 
ing, and Daphne’s small figure and face 
were enveloped in a marvellous wrap, 
compounded in equal proportions of 
Russian sables and white cloth. It had 
not iong arrived from Worth, and Roger 
had allowed himself some jibes as to its 
probable cost. Daphne’s ‘ simplicity,” 
the pose of her girlhood, was in fact 
breaking down in all directions. The 
arrogant spending instinct had gained 
upon the moderating and self-restraining 
instinct. The results often made Barnes 
uncomfortable. But he was inarticulate, 
and easily intimidated,—by Daphne. 
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With regard to Mrs. French, however, 
he took up the cudgels at once. Why 
shouldn’t Elsie adore her man, if it 
pleased her? Old Herbert was worth it. 

Women, said Daphne, should never 
put themselves wholly in a man’s power. 
Moreover, wifely adoration was particularly 
bad for clergymen, who were far too 
much inclined already to give themselves 
airs. 

“T say! 
airs!” 

“They both did—to me. They have 
quite different ways from us, and they 
make one feel it. ‘They have family 
prayers—we don’t. ‘They have ascetic 
ideas about bringing up children —I 
haven’t. Elsie would think it  self-in- 
dulgent and abominable to stay in bed to 
breakfast—I don’t. The fact is, all her 
interests and ideals are quite different 
from mine, and I am rather tired of being 
made to feel inferior.” 

“Daphne! what rubbish! I’m certain 
Elsie French never had such an idea in 
her head. She’s awfully soft and nice; I 
never saw a bit of conceit in her.” 

“‘She’s soft outside and steel inside. 
Well, never mind! we don’t get on. 
She’s the old America, I’m the new,” said 
Daphne, half frowning, half laughing ; 
“and I’m as good as she.” 

“You're a very good-looking woman, 
anyway,” said Roger, admiring the vision 
of her among the warm browns and 
shining whites of her wrap. ‘“ Much 
better-looking than when I married you.” 
He slipped an arm under the cloak and 
gave her small waist a squeeze. 

Daphne turned her eyes upon him, In 
their black depths his touch had roused a 
passion which was by no means all tender- 
ness. ‘There was in it something threaten- 
ing, something intensely and inordinately 
possessive, ‘‘ That means that you didn’t 
think me good-looking at all, as compared 
with—Chloe ?” she said insistently. 

* Really, Daphne !”—Roger withdrew 
his arm with a rather angry laugh—‘“‘ the 
way you twist what one says! I declare 
I won’t make you any more pretty 
speeches for an age.” 

Daphne scarcely replied; but there 
dawned on her face the smile—melting, 
provocative, intent—which is the natural 
weapon of such a temperament. With a 
quick movement she nestled to her 
husband’s side, and Roger was soon 
appeased. 
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The visit which followed always counted 
in Roger Barnes’s memory as the first 
act of the tragedy, the first onset of the 
evil, that engulfed him. 

They found the old Duchess, Mrs. 
Fairmile, and Dr. Lelius, alone. ‘The 
Duchess had been the penniless daughter 
of an Irish clergyman, married en secondes 
noces for her somewhat queer and stimu- 
lating personality, by an epicurean duke, 
who, after having provided the family 
with a sufficient store of dull children by 
an aristocratic mother, thought himself at 
liberty, in his declining years, to please 
himself. He had left her the dower- 
house—small but delicately Jacobean— 
and she was now nearly as old as the 
Duke had been when he married her. 
She was largely made, shapeless, and 
untidy. Her mannish face and head 
were tied up in a kind of lace coif; she 
had long since abandoned all thought of 
a waist ; and her strong chin rested on an 
ample bosom. 

As soon as Mrs. Barnes was seated 
near her hostess, Lelius—who had an 
intimate acquaintance, through _ their 
pictures, with half the great people of 
Europe—began to observe the Duchess’s 


impressions, Amused curiosity, first. 
Evidently Daphne represented to her 
one of the queer, crude types that 


modern society is always throwing up on 
the shores of life—like strange beasts 
from deep-sea soundings. 

An American heiress, half Spanish— 
South-American Spanish—with no doubt 
a dash of Indian ; unlimited money, and 
absurd pretensions—so Chloe said—in 
the matter of art; a mixture of the 
pedant and the parvenue: where on 
earth had young Barnes picked her up! 
It was in some such way, no doubt—so 
Lelius guessed—that the Duchess’s 
thoughts were running. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Barnes was treated 
with all possible civility. ‘The Duchess 
inquired into the plans for rebuilding 
Heston ; talked of her own recollections 
of the place, and its owners; hoped 
that Mr. Barnes was pleased with the 
neighbourhood ; and finally asked the 
stock question, “ And how do you like 
England ?” 

Daphne looked at her coolly. ‘‘Moder- 
ately!” she said with a smile, the colour 
rising in her cheek as she became aware, 
without looking at them, that Roger and 
Mrs. Fairmile had adjourned to the 
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further end of the large room, leaving 
her to the Duchess and Lelius. 

‘he small eyes above the Duchess’s 
prominent nose sparkled. ‘‘ Only moder- 
ately?” ‘The speaker’s tone expressed 
that she had been for once taken by 
surprise. ‘‘I’m extremely sorry we don’t 
please you, Mrs. Barnes.” 

“You see, my expectations were so 
high.” 

“Ts it the country, or the climate, or 
the people, that won’t do?” inquired the 
Duchess, amused. 

“T suppose it would be civil to say 
the climate,” replied Daphne, laughing. 

Whereupon the Duchess saw that her 
visitor had made up her mind not to be 
overawed. The great lady summoned 
Dr. Lelius to her aid, and she, the 
German, and Daphne kept up a sparring 
conversation, in which Mrs. Barnes, driven 
on by a secret wrath, showed herself rather 
noisier than Englishwomen generally are. 
She was a little impertinent, the Duchess 
thought, decidedly aggressive, and not 
witty enough to carry it off. 

Meanwhile, Daphne had instantly 
perceived that Mrs. Fairmile and Roger 
had disappeared into the conservatory ; 
and though she talked incessantly through 
their absence, she felt each minute of 
it. When they came back for tea, she 
imagined that Roger looked embarrassed, 
while Mrs. Fairmile was all gaiety, chat- 
ting to her companion, her face raised to 
his, in the manner of one joyously renew- 
ing an old intimacy. As they slowly 
advanced up the long room, Daphne 
felt it almost intolerable to watch them, 
and her pulses began to race. Way had 


she never been told of this thing? ‘That 
was what rankled; and the Southern 


wildness in her blood sent visions of the 
past and terrors of the future hurrying 
through her brain, even while she went 
on talking fast and recklessly to the 
Duchess. 


At tea-time, conversation turned on 
the various beautiful things which the 
room contained—its Nattiers, its Gobelins, 
its two dessus de portes by Boucher, and 
its two cabinets, of which one had _ be- 
longed to Beaumarchais and the ot'er to 
the Ap: --tement du Dauphin at Versailles. 

Daphne restrained herself for a time, 
asked questions, and affected no_ special 
knowledge. Then, at a pause, she lifted 
a careless hand, inquiring whether “ the 














Fragonard sketch ” opposite were not the 
pendant of one—she named it—at Berlin. 

“ Ah-h-h!” said Mrs. Fairmile, with a 
smiling shake of the head, “ how clever 
of you! But that’s nota Fragonard. I 
wish it were. It’s an unknown. Dr. 
Lelius has given him a name.” 

And she and Lelius fell into a dis- 
cussion of the drawing, that soon left 
Daphne behind. Native taste of the 
finest, mingled with the training of a 
lifetime, the intimate knowledge of col- 
lections of one who had lived among 
them from her childhood—these things 
had long since given Chloe Fairmile a 
kind of European reputation, Daphne 
stumbied after her, consumed with angry 
envy, the préciewse in her resenting the 
easy mastery of Mrs. Fairmile, and the 
wife in her offended by the strange beauty, 
the soft audacities of a woman who had 
once, it seemed, held Roger captive, and 
would, of course, like to hold him captive 
again. 

She burned in some way to assert her- 
self, the imperious will chafing at the 
slender barrier of self-control. And some 
malicious god did, in fact, send an 
opportunity. 

After tea, when Roger, in spite of 
efforts to confine himself to the Duchess, 
had been once more drawn into the orbit 
of Mrs. Fairmile, as she sat fingering 
a cigarette between the two men, and 
gossiping of people and _ politics, the 
butler entered, and whispered a message 
to the Duchess. 

The mistress of the house laughed. 
“Chloe! who do you think has called ? 
Old Marcus, of South Audley Street. 
He’s been at Brendon House —buying up 
their Romneys, I should think. And as 
he was passing here, he wished to show 
me something. Shall we have him in ?” 

“By all means! The last time he was 
here he offered you four thousand pounds 
for the blue Nattier,” said Chloe, with a 
smile, pointing to the picture. 

The Duchess gave orders; and an 
elderly man, with long black hair, swarthy 
complexion, fine eyes, and a peaked fore- 
head, was admitted, and greeted by her, 
Mrs. Fairmile, and Dr. Lelius as an old 
acquaintance. He sat down beside them, 
was given tea, and presented to “fr. and 
Mrs. Barnes. Daphne, who knew the 
famous dealer by sight and reputation 
perfectly well, was piqued that he did not 
recognise her. Yet she well remembered 
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having given him an important commission 
not more than a year before her marriage. 

As soon as a cup of tea had been 
despatched, Marcus came to business, 
He drew a leather case out of the bag 
he had brought into the room with him; 
and the case, being opened, disclosed a 
small but marvellous piece of Sévres. 

“There!” he said, pointing triumph- 
antly to a piece on the Duchess’s 
chimneypiece, ‘‘ Your Grace asked me— 
oh ! ten years ago—and again last year— 
to find you the pair of that. Now—you 
have it!” j 

He put the two together, and the effect 
was great. ‘The Duchess looked at it 
with greed—the greed of the connoisseur. 
But she shook her head. 

** Marcus, I have no money.” 

“Oh!” He protested, smiling and 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“And I know you want a _ brigand’s 
price for it.” 

“ Oh, nothing —nothing at all.” 

The Duchess took it up, and regret- 
fully turned it round and round. 

“A thousand, Marcus?” she _ said, 
looking up. 

He laughed, and would not reply. 

“That means more, Marcus: how do 
you imagine that an old woman like me, 
with only just enough for bread and butter, 
can waste her money on Sevres?” He 
grinned. She put it down resolutely. 
“No! I’ve got a consumptive nephew 
with a consumptive family. He ought to 
have been hung for marrying, but I’ve 
got to send them all to Davos this winter. 
No, I can’t, Marcus; I can’t—I’m too 
poor.” But her eyes caressed the shining 
thing. 

Daphne bent forward. ‘If the Duchess 
has vead/y made up her mind, Mr. Marcus, 
I will take it. It would just suit me!” 

Marcus started on his chair. ‘‘ Pardon, 
Madame!” he said, turning hastily to 
look at the slender lady in white, of whom 
he had as yet taken no notice. 

“We have the motor. We can take it 
with us,” said Daphne, stretching out her 
hand for it triumphantly. 

““Madame,” said Marcus, in some 
agitation, ‘‘l have not the honour. ‘The 
price r 

“The price 
Daphne, smiling. 
well, Mr. Marcus. 
selling a Louis-Seize cabinet 
Floyd ?” 





doesn’t matter,” said 
“You know me quite 

Do you remember 
to Miss 
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The dealer was on his feet 
in a moment, saluting, excusing himself. 


“Ah!” 


Daphne heard him with graciousness. 
She was now the centre of the situation: 
she had asserted herself, and her money. 
Marcus outdid himself in homage. Lelius 
in the background looked on, a sarcastic 
smile hidden by his fair moustache. 
Mrs. Fairmile, too, smiled; Roger had 
grown rather hot ; and the Duchess was 
frankly annoyed. 

“T surrender it to force majeure,” she 
said, as Daphne took it from her. ‘‘ Why 
are we not all Americans ?” 

And then, leaning back in her chair, 
she would talk no more. ‘lhe pleasure of 
the visit, so far as it had ever existed, was 
at an end. 


But before the Barnes motor departed 
homewards, Mrs. Fairmile had again 
found means to carry Roger Barnes out 
of sight and hearing into the garden. 
Roger had not been able to avoid it ; and 
Daphne, hugging the leather case, had all 
the same to look on. 


When they were once more alone 
together, speeding through the bright 


sunset air, each found the other on 
edge. 

“You were rather rough on the Duchess, 
Daphne!” Roger protested. “It wasn’t 
quite nice, was it, outbidding her like that 
in her own house ?” 

Daphne flared up at once, declaring 
that she wanted no lessons in deport- 
ment from him or any one else, and then 
demanding fiercely what was the meaning 
of his two disappearances with Mrs. Fair- 
mile. Whereupon Roger lost his temper 
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still more decidedly, refusing to give any 
account of himself, and the drive passed 
in a continuous quarrel, which only just 
stopped short, on Daphne’s side, of those 
outrageous and insulting things which 
were burning at the back of her tongue, 
while she could not as yet bring herself to 
say them. 

An unsatisfactory peace was patched up 
during the evening. But in the dead of 
night Daphne sat up in bed, looking at 
the face and head of her husband beside 
her on the pillow. He lay peacefully 
sleeping, the noble outline of brow and 
features still nobler in the dim light which 
effaced all the weaker, emptier touches. 
Daphne felt rising within her that mingled 
passion of the jealous woman, which is 
half love, half hate, of which she had 
felt the first stirrings in her early jealousy 
of Elsie Maddison. It was the clutch of 
something racial and inherited—a some- 
thing which the Northerner hardly knows. 
She had felt it before on one or two 
occasions, but not with this intensity. 
The grace of Chloe Fairmile haunted her 
memory, and the perfection, the corrupt 
perfection of her appeal to men, men like 
Roger. : 

She must wring from him, she must— 
and she would—the full history of his en- 
gagement. And of those conversations in 
the garden, too. It stung her to recollect 
that, after all, he had given her no account 
of them. No! he had her money safe. 
Now, no doubt, he thought, and Mrs. 
Fairmile thought, they could do as they 
pleased. The heat and corrosion of this 
idea spread through her being, and the 
will made no fight against it. 


(70 be continued. ) 


“TOUT COMPRENDRE, C’EST TOUT PARDONNER.” 


HIS is not death! I lost you long before. 
You have been dying to me since that morning 
When you began to drift from doubt to scorning— 


Mine nevermore ! 


3ut, now you reach your weary journey’s ending 

And in Heaven’s light dark places are made clearer, 

Will not your spirit draw more near and nearer, 
With mine own blending ? 


Yes! for at last your trust will fail me never, 


Now you will understand the 


time of weeping — 


All that I could not give is in your keeping, 
Faithful for ever! 


ALICE Hype. 
18 












DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 
AT HOME. 


BY ERNEST H. RANN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Last July the Linnean Society met to celebrate the jubilee of the famous meeting at which was 
made public the joint discovery of natural selection by Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace. 


Darwin died more than a quarter of a century ago, but Dr. Wallace is still alive. 


When the Doctor 


was presented with the first Darwin-Wallace medal at the Linnean meeting, he modestly described 
himself as the young man in a hurry, while Darwin was the painstaking and patient student, for 
when their theory had been given to the world, Darwin had spent twenty years on its elaboration, whereas 


he himself had spent one week. 


During the last half-century Dr. Wallace has worked unceasingly 


for the faith that ts in him, and the King has recognised his services to science by conferring on him 


the signal honour of the Order of Merit. 


His recent lecture (January 22) before the Royal Institution 


was an eloguent vindication of the theory that the labours of the last fifty years have almost converted 


into a positive fact. 


NE-and-fifty years ago there lay in 
() the Island of Ternate, in the 
Malay Archipelago, a young 
naturalist, stricken with fever. His en- 
thusiasm for collecting had received a 
sudden check, and his work was brought 
absolutely to a standstill. He could do 
nothing out of doors, and inside the native 
house where he had made his home 
he could only lie and ponder over the 
problems which study and research had 
suggested to his fertile brain. One of 
the problems was that of the origin of 
species, which had engaged the attention 
of the greatest naturalists of all countries 
from times immemorial. ‘The patient had 
convinced himself that one species changed 
into another, but the question was— 
how? As he lay there in Ternate, he 
called to mind Malthus’s exposition of 
the checks to increase afforded by war, 
pestilence, and famine ; and then it 
suddenly flashed across his mind that 
this self-acting process would improve 
the race—that the weakest would go to 
the wall, and the fittest would survive. 
It was like a streak of illuminating light- 
ning on the dark sky of ignorance and 
conjecture,—the explanation of many 
problems for the solution of which 
scientific men had been groping for 
centuries. Conscious of the stupendous 
nature of his discovery, the young 
naturalist had perforce to wait for the 
termination of his spasm of fever, until 
he could make notes: and then, weak 
and feeble, he wrote out his ideas, and 
despatched them with a letter to Charles 


Darwin, then living in his quiet home in 
Kent. 

‘The young naturalist was Alfred Russel 
Wallace. ‘The discovery was that of the 
ptinciple of natural selection ; the essay 
written at ‘Ternate was the communica- 
tion read before the Linnean Society on 
July 1, 1858, along with an abstract of 
a volume on which Darwin himself was 
engaged. Jointly they showed that both 
men, acting entirely independently, and 
in ignorance of each other’s labour, had 
conceived the brilliant theory which has 
freed us from the dogma of special 
creation, and has guided and suggested 
the work of every naturalist during the 
last fifty years. 


Darwin sleeps in Westminster Abbey ; 
Alfred Russel Wallace still remains, a 
mid-Victorian giant who, in spite of his 
six-and-eighty years, retains his intellectual 
vigour and a measure of physical strength 
which would do credit to many a man 


of half his age. The Malayan habitation 
has been exchanged for a many-gabled 
warm brick house cn the southern coast, 
perched on an upland rise from which 
the ever-changing beauties of a heathery 
landscape, and the flashing waters of 
Poole Harbour, are always in view. It 
is an ideal retreat for this veteran of 
science ; remote enough from the world 
to give him security from interruption, 
and yet sufficiently near for him to keep 
in touch with every movement. in its 
intellectual life. In spite of his many 
activities and achievements, Dr. Wallace 
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is by no means minded to rust out; he 
strengthens with constant exercise, like a 
fine blade of ‘Toledo make. 

From the summit of the hill, under the 
brow of which the house stands, you dip 
down, with the waters of the Channel 
always before you, and turn aside along 
a winding fir-lined pathway that leads to 
“Qld Orchard.” The house stands in 
four or five acres of land—half cultivated 
and half wild, in all its Dorset beauty. 
It is built after the design of the Doctor 
himself, who, past his eightieth birthday, 
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are suggestive hints of the owner and his 
tastes—a iarge-scale map of the district 
on the wall, and a staircase lined with 
orchid-pictures that recall the — floral 
splendours amid which so much of his 
time was spent fifty-odd years ago. 

Dr. Wallace was seated at his desk in 
his sunlit study when I entered, but he 
rose immediately, strode rapidly across 
the room, and gripped my hand in a 
manner that suggested no mere formal 
welcome. I have been familiar with his 


portraits and his work for many years, but 














Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dr. Wallace's home. 


The house was built after his own plan. 


On the left may be seen the conservatory, where the Doctor still 


continues his experiments on tropical plants. 


felt equal to such a task, and also to 
that of reducing the wilderness of the 
little estate to a semblance of culti- 
vation. ‘The garden has the order of 
disorder ; nothing of sharply defined paths 
and trimly kept lawns, but wild firs, 
bunches of bracken, hosts of evergreens 
and subtropical plants, and here a pool 
with broken irregular edge to add a mirror 
of nature to the rustic scene. 

Immediately as you enter the house 
you are conscious of the intellectual 
atmosphere pervading the place. There 


his appearance, in its spring-like vigour 
and abounding vitality, came as a com- 
plete surprise. Despite his great age his 
figure still bears traces of his commanding 
presence. The form is tall and _ spare, 
the shoulders are slightly bowed—though 
not, I would suggest, from physical weak- 
ness, but rather from long stooping over 
the desk whence he still sends forth his 
message to the world. The head, poised 
with strength and dignity, bears the heavy 
snows of winter, and from beneath the 
bushy brows kindly blue eyes look out 




















Dr. Wallace's study. 


On the right, marked by crosses, are seen the ‘‘ Spirit Pictures " mentioned on page 280. 
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The desk where Dr. Wallace works. 
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with alternate flashings of criticism and 
humour. I noticed, too, the large de- 
velopment of the lobes of the ear, which 
is an invariable accompaniment of great 
physical vigour and tenacity of life. 

‘This was the man who was co-equal 
with Darwin in the discovery of natural 
selection, the friend and confidant of 
Spencer, Huxley, Richard Owen, Mivart, 
and all the intellectual giants who have 
lifted science to the noble and command- 
ing position which it occupies to-day. 
He holds the highest scientific honours 
that can be awarded—the Copley medal, 
the Linnean medal, and the first Darwin- 
Wallace medal presented to him at the 
Jubilee celebration, in July last, of the 
Origin of Species. It was, said the Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society, “really offering 
him his own.” By virtue of his achieve- 
ments Dr. Wallace might have been 
dignified and aloof, but I found him 
singularly modest and unaffected, jealous 
of his own opinions, it is true, but open 
to every wave of thought that came 
moving across his mental sea, no matter 
what the direction and the cause. 

“JT am always at work,” said Dr. 
Wallace, in reply to an early question 
as to how he was spending the evening 
of his days. “As a rule I manage two 
steady hours every morning. In the after- 
noon I take a quiet doze, or content 
myself with watching the harbour, which 
you can see from my window there ; and 
in the evening I am ready for another 
spell of writing or study.” 

The room, lighted from the south and 
west, bore every trace that it was meant 
for use rather than for ornament. Most of 
the walls were covered by the shelves of 
what Sir Walter Besant delighted to call 
a “working library,” every book being 
intended for use, and showing that it 
was fulfilling its purpose. ‘There was a 
strong array of scientific works, many of 
them presentation copies, a “file” of a 
well-known periodical devoted to garden- 
ing, an assertive row in blazing red of a 
certain much-advertised history in twenty- 
odd volumes, many novels, poetry down 
to the latest editions of Barnes, the Dorset 
poet, and solemn F/ortnightlies mingling 
with the latest penny productions of the 
Socialistic press. Here and there I 
detected, nevertheless, the touch of a 
woman’s hand, and I found Mrs. Wallace, 
when I met her and her daughter at lunch, 
a bright, intellectual woman keenly inter- 
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ested in her husband’s work. There was 
a system of arrangement about the library, 
too, which suggested that its owner knew 
every corner of it, and could, if need be, 
find anything he wanted in the dark. ‘To 
call it a library would suggest uniformity, 
with machine-made rows of books; and 
who in such a place ever saw a tea canister 
—not a tobacco-jar, mind you—peeping 
up from behind a pile of papers ? 

“That silhouette you see on the mantel- 
piece,” said Dr. Wallace, ‘ is of my father. 
I have a miniature of him in another room. 
That daguerreotype on the other side is of 
my sister and myself as a young man, 
playing chess.” 

A portrait on glass, taken when the 
Doctor was a young man—more than two 
generations ago —hasa quaint appearance, 
and would not be without value to a 
student of early Victorian costume. 

Prominent on the south wall was a large, 
almost life-size portrait of Herbert Spencer. 
I had expected it to be an autograph 
picture from the author of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, and was surprised to find that 
it was not. 

“No,” said the Doctor, “it is one of a 
number which Spencer had taken and gave 
away to his friends on the occasion of his 
visit to America. When I was over there 
some years later, on a_ transcontinental 
lecturing tour, it was given to me by one 
who had received it from Spencer himself. 
Of course it possesses a great personal 
interest for me, as I knew Herbert Spencer 
long and intimately, but it has other points 
of value. I am a firm believer in phre- 
nology, as you may know—elsewhere I 
have described its rejection as one of 
the ‘ failures’ of the wonderful nineteenth 
century ; and Spencer’s head, with its mar- 
vellous balance and dome-like shape, bears 
out exactly the truths of that maligned 
science. 

‘Spencer, in spite of his vast learning, 
was not a well-read man. In fact, he 
read vezy little, and once he had made 
up his mind that a book was built on 
false premises he would go no further 
with it. I remember asking him, when 
Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilisation’ was 
making a stir, whether he had read that 
work, and I was surprised to hear that he 
had not. He had differed from Buckle 
on the question of the influence of moun- 
tains and plains arid other natural features 
in forming human character, and had laid 
down the book in indignation. 
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“No, Spencer was more a thinker than 
a reader—a born thinker, if ever there was 
one; and I have never met any one who 
could evolve such conceptions from the 
depths of his inner consciousness. It was 
no effort for him to think, and perhaps 
he was right in keeping his reading 
within limits and giving his attention 
solely to his philosophy. He was a 
terrible sufferer from insomnia, but his ill- 
health, following the break-down over the 
writing of his book on psychology, was 
real enough, 
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each man should work to produce the 
chief necessaries of life for himself. In the 
co-operative community such as I would 
have it be, there would be no profits at 
all. ‘They are trying to solve the question 
of unemployment on the old and false 
lines, but in a recent article I have, I 
think, shown them the better way. 

“One of the chief troubles at the 
present time is that we, as a country, 
are too little self-contained. We import 
hundreds of things which we could very 

well do with- 





andsufficient 
to excuse his 
economy of 
mental 
effort.” 

From 
Sociology, as 
expounded 
by Spencer, 
it was an 
easy transi- 
tion to 
Socialism, 
according to 
Dr. Wallace 
himself. 

“ My poli- 
tics are my 
own,” he 
said later in 
the day toa 
lady who had 
called to 
solicit his 
support for 
one of the 
two great 
political 








out—tea and 
coffee, for 
instance. 
Until the 
time of Eliza- 
beth these 
were un- 
knownto 
the common 
people, who 
were content 
with beer. 
And the 
same _ with 
sugar: why 
should we 
not return 
to the old- 
fashioned 
honey, or, if 
we must 
have sugar, 
make it at 
home, as we 
could do 
from the 
ample sup- 
plies of beet 








parties of ~~Rmapesl by iin hee bev. 
the State; 
and certainly 
the same is 
true of his 
Socialism, a creed: he has thought out 
to conclusions far different from those 
of the professed leaders of the Socialist 
party. 

“Take, for instance, the proposal of 
the Socialist M.P.s for dealing with the 
unemployed problem,” he said, as he 
roused himself from the fireside easy- 
chair in which he was reclining, and 
leant forward in vigorous assertiveness. 
“The mistake they make is in suggesting 
a new state of society on a_profit- 
making basis, instead of arranging that 


Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 


Originally the second name on the panel had the “ double 1,” a form of spelling 
used by Dr. Wallace's sister in her will. 





that could 
be grown if 
the land 
were pul toits 
proper use ? 

“While importing what we do not want, 
we export such valuable assets as coal 
and iron, which I consider to be a crime 
against posterity.” 

I put the question to Dr. Wallace, 
whether he saw immediate signs of the 
realisation of the Socialist dream, but he 
would only say that it must come some 
day, and either England or Germany 
would be the first country where the 
Socialist state would be established. 

In this country, he continued, the creed 
was making slow progress, and he feared 
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that half the readers of what were really 
Socialist essays in the guise of novels did 
not apprehend the true meaning of what 
they read. 

“Take ‘No. 5, John Street,’ for in- 
stance. Have the public appreciated the 
scathing satire on the late Marquisof Angle- 
sey which is contained in the character 
of Seton, who had a whole trayful of scarf- 
pins and hundreds of walking-sticks ?” 

From Socialism we passed to Spiritual- 
ism, which Dr. Wallace holds as firmly 
as ever he did. He admitted that scientific 
men were, perhaps, not quite so material- 
istic as they were half a century ago, and 
that there wasa marked change of attitude 
towards psychical questions, owing to the 
views of Sir Oliver Lodge and others. 

* But then,” he said, with the air of one 
who has long settled the question for 
himself, “they are only coming round to 
accept the possibility of what we know.” 

Hanging on the study wall are five 
panels. ‘l'wo of them are photographs 
of ‘Tinworth models, one showing “ ‘The 
Return of the Prodigal Son” and the 
other “The Release of Barabbas,” which 
Dr. Wallace admires not only as works 
of art, but as pictures of human life, if 
indeed the two can be separated. The 
other three panels call for more particulir 
notice, for they bear on his own spiritual- 
istic beliefs, and also offer a problem for 
the opponents of that creed to solve as 
best they may. 

Briefly the story of them is this, as 
told in Dr. Wallace’s own words. 

“The originals of those photographs 
were drawn by a young [French iron- 
worker, whom distress and misfortune had 
brought to the verge of suicide. When 
about to throw himself into the sea at 
Marseilles, he was rescued by a sculptor 
interested in spiritualistic phenomena and 
taken to his home. Gradually the young 
man in turn became interested in this 
question, and on one occasion he was put 
into a trance, with a blank sheet of paper 
placed before him, along with a small 
print of a famous picture representing the 
battle between Constantine and Maxen- 
tius. In a series of sittings for some 


weeks the young iron-worker, who had 
never had any training in art, and in 
his ordinary state was totally unacquainted 
with drawing, produced the picture on a 
much larger scale, exactly as you see it 
in the photograph on the wall yonder. 
ene 


second cartoon is even more 
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wonderful, for it is a trance copy of a 
picture in the Louvre which the youth 
may have seen, but which was not before 
him when he did the drawing. He 
worked entirely from memory, and | con- 
tend that the result is hardly to be ac- 
counted for by ordinary explanations, 

“The third is what I call the Raphael 
cartoon. It is in the style of that great 
artist, but such a picture is, I believe, 
entirely unknown in any of the galleries 
of Europe. ‘That, too, was drawn under 
spirit influence—stated to be that of 
Raphael himself.” 

Dr. Wallace has come across no fresh 
evidence to induce him to change his 
opinion as to the impossibility of there 
being inhabitants on Mars. He is as 
firmly convinced as ever that the theories 
advanced by Professor Lowell are all 
“gammon and spinach,” though he would 
probably express his arguments in more 
scientific terms. I asked him if he had 
ever met his opponent, reminding him of 
the famous case of Lord Salisbury, who 
at the end of the Home Rule controversy 
—if it ever came to an end—once con- 
fessed that he had never met Mr. Parnell, 
had never, in fact, seen the Irish leader. 

“Well,” said Dr. Wallace, falling into 
reminiscence, ‘I believe I did see him 
once, but cannot be quite certain on the 
point. While I was in America I attended 
a conversazione at which Professor Lowell’s 
father was present. I was introduced to 
him, and also to one of his sons, who, I 
believe, is now the commander at the 
Flagstaff Observatory, Arizona.” 

The Doctor takes all criticism of his 
work with the utmost good-humour. He 
is not at all perturbed by the opposition 


to his Martian views from those who 
perhaps are too ready to believe in 
astronomy according to the halfpenny 


press. But the Martian storm was nothing 
compared to that which greeted the publi- 
cation of his book ‘‘ Man’s Place in the 
Universe.” 

“The germ of the book, you must 
know,” he said, “lay in a lecture on the 
science of the nineteenth century which 
I delivered at Davos Platz on the invita- 
tion of Dr. Lunn. I did not hesitate to 
express my ‘ unorthodox’ views on phren- 
ology and vaccination. My remarks on 
phrenology were greeted with much 
shuffling of feet and cries of ‘No, no,’ 
which were redoubled when I passed on 
to vaccination. However, I escaped sound 
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in wind and limb from my critics, and on 
my return home I conceived the idea of a 
volume on the subject—my ‘ Wonderful 
Century’—in a certain paragraph of 
which I casually mentioned the idea that, 
according to our best astronomical informa- 
tion, we on this earth were situated nearly 
at the centre of the stellar universe. This 
paragraph—a mere chance reference, I 
may say—was in turn developed into a 
review article, and, urged by a literary 
friend, I expanded that into a volume. 
I took nine months over the book, and 
I may tell you that the labour of research 
so as to support every argument with the 
greatest possible number of facts, not 
to mention the writing itself, was the 
quickest and hardest piece of work I 
have ever done. It made _ hosts of 
critics, but I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it also brought me hosts of 
friends. 

**T am afraid that on another subject,” 
said the Doctor, “I am still misunder- 
stood. That is vegetarianism, in which 
I thoroughly believe ; but although it may 
appear inconsistent, 1 am a meat-eater 
myself, as I have found that meat-eating, 
in the way I eat it, is, with a diet 
regulated in other ways, a remedy for a 
troublesome complaint from which I 
suffered for many years, and might be 
suffering now, if I had not changed my 
mode of living. You cannot alter the 
habits of mankind in a single generation. 
Vegetarianism is a reform which will 
come, but it must come gradually, when 
people have learned that there are other 
foods than those to which they have 
been accustomed. You cannot force the 
pace ; if you try to do so, it simply gives 
a set-back to the movement.” 

Like Darwin himself, Dr. Wallace is a 
firm believer in novels, but he prefers to 
read the books himself instead of having 
them read to him, and he does not 
trouble so much about the happy end- 
ing as Darwin did. Scott and Dickens 
lie ready to his hand, and he con- 
fessed that though familiar with them he 
could begin the series over again with 
undiminished interest. Modern novels 
claim a generous share of his attention, 
and he is young enough in spirit to admit 
that the present day has no reason to be 
ashamed of the general quality of its 
literature. 

“We are so apt,” he remarked, “to 
judge the past entirely by its best, and to 
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suppose that, say, Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot were representative of their 
contemporaries, instead of standing far 
above them. I find many of the books 
written recently are worth my time and at- 
tention—Richard Whiteing, Marion Craw- 
ford, Mary Johnstone, Rider Haggard, 
Winston Churchill, Harold Frederic, W. 
W. Jacobs, Mark ‘I'wain, Robert Blatchford 
—these and many other authors are my 
favourites, in whom I find continuous joy.” 

Adjoining the study is a small con- 
servatory, fitting into a right angle of the 
house. Here Dr. Wallace loves to experi- 
ment, for he still hears the East a-call- 
ing, though no longer able to obey the 
summons, and is as keenly interested as 
ever in his fine collection of tropical plants. 

‘When I took this plot of land five 
years ago,” he said, “I was disappointed 
to find that, instead of its being one with 
the rich sandy soil of the district, it was 
practically a pocket of clay, which had to 
be put under treatment before it would 
yield the result I desired. I have been 
fairly successful, and now have more than 
two hundred subtropical shrubs flourishing 
out there in the grounds. It has been an 
experiment in acclimatisation, with which 
I am well pleased. Many of the plants 
came from Australia and New Zealand. 
In most cases I have bought the seed, 
and reared them entirely by myself. 

“But here”—as he opened a little 
glass frame—‘‘are some plants which a 
friend has sent me from the mountains of 
Ceylon, and these ”—pointing to others— 
“came from the Himalayas. I have a 
few orchids also; and this is a curious 
plant from the South African veldt, which 
can live entirely without water for six 
months of the year. 

“When the weather is too wet to 
venture out of doors, I can find plenty of 
occupation here, but there are few days 
when I cannot get into the garden. You 
see, I go well shod ”-—and he showed me 
a massive pair of strap “ high-lows,” wool- 
lined, with wooden soles nearly an inch 
thick, in which he takes his tramps 
abroad. 

The importunity of editors and cor- 
respondents, however, leaves Dr, Wallace 
little of the leisure to which he is entitled. 
Hardly a week passes without a request 
for his autograph, especially from America ; 
and “TI always send it, particularly,” he 
added with a smile, “ if a stamp is included 
for return.” As we re-entered the study 
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a bundle of newspapers arrived by post, 
together with an editorial letter requesting 
an article from his pen on an absorbing 
political question of the day. 

“T am always being asked to write,” 
he confessed, with a humorous twinkle, 
“even if I know nothing about the sub- 
ject, and American editors think nothing 
of having my articles cabled across. In 


some cases I ignore the request, but 
when I can I oblige. Yet I wish it 


were more widely recognised that this 
is an age of specialisation, and that even 
scientists ought not to be expected to 
know everything.” 

There was one topic, I found, on which 
Dr. Wallace was intent on putting pen 
to paper—an attempt, perhaps a final 
attempt, to vindicate the position of 
himself and his great co-worker Darwin 
in regard to modern views on evolution. 
The recent jubilee of the Origin of Species 
has brought into greater publicity a fact 
which close observers have known for 
many years—that the evolutionary school 
is split up into sections which are warring 
with each other, and obscuring the real 
issue in the smoke of battle. The true 
faith as set forth fifty years ago has become 
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befogged by phrases that are simply un- 
intelligible to the layman, and are little 
more than names even to the combatants, 

‘““What I want to do,” Dr. Wallace said 
to me, as the light of battle glinted in his 
eye, “is to state once more the essential 
truth of Darwinism, and its relation to 
the world of life. I am busily engaged 
at this moment in preparing a lecture 
which I am to deliver in London before 
the Royal Institution. We of this genera- 
tion seem to have forgotten the funda- 
mental truths set forth by Spencer in his 
‘First Principles,’ as well as by Darwin, 
There is a tendency to belittle, if not to 
ignore, their work; but Darwin, I tell 
you, will stand secure in the coming ages 
against all criticism.” 

It was the impatience of the old warrior 
stirred afresh at the prospect of conflict. 
My last memory of him is as he paused 
at his study door to bid me farewell—a 
venerable figure crowned with white, 
standing, as it were, midway between the 
centuries. Behind him lies the one that 
he has done so much to mould and alter 
and convince ; before him that mysterious 
future on which he gazes with unshadowed 
faith in the ultimate triumph of his views. 

















View from Dr. Wallace's study window. 


Showing Poole Harbour and Branksea Island in the distance. 
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TRUE STORIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


COURSON. 


THE COUNTESS AND HER CHILD. 


as the Reign of Terror exercises 
a strange fascination over many 
minds. No period of history is more 
fruitful in curious adventures, hairbreadth 
escapes, and tragic incidents. The ex- 
tremes of human nature, its most sublime 
and most loathsome developments, there 
revealed themselves, as though the very 
violence of the political and _ social 
upheaval drew forth the hidden forces 
that lie buried in the human soul and 
brought them seething to the surface. 
Over and over again, in ancient manor- 
houses, stately chateaux, or in the old- 
world hotels of some quiet provincial 
town have we listened spell-bound to the 
tales of the Reign of Terror that are 


: ‘HE terrible epoch of history known 


handed down from one generation to 
another—tales where reality is more 


pathetic than fiction ; tales that, in our eyes, 
never lose their harrowing charm. These 
traditions abound in La Vendée, where 
every wayside cross and granite manor- 
house has its story, a story generally 
tragical enough, for in no part of the 
country was the scourge of the Revolution 
more cruelly felt than in this isolated 
district of Western France. 


Before 1789, the provinces lying 
between Angers, Nantes, and Poitiers 


were comparatively little known; the 
British travellers who in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries wrote about 
Northern and Central France, never 
dreamt of exploring this outlying Western 
region, a land of gorse-covered commons, 
hollow lanes, thick woods, and villages 
scattered far apart. The inhabitants were 
asilent, steadfast, devout race, who, to this 
day, in spite of the changes wrought by 
time and modern progress, retain the 
chief characteristics of their ancestors. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, 
these characteristics were still more 
marked; the Vendéens were deeply 
attached to their religion, and no less 
devoted to their “seigneurs.” These, as 





a rule, belonged to the fetite noblesse 
or country gentry, and were content to 
live among their tenants and dependents 
rather than to make a show at the Court 
of Versailles. 

When the Revolution of 1789 assumed 
a hostile attitude towards the Church, the 
Vendéens, who knew little and cared 
still less about “les droits de ’homme ” 
and other high-sounding theories, bitterly 
resented the persecution directed against 
their priests. It was this, rather than 
political motives, that prompted them to 
rise against the tyranny of the revolution- 
ary Government. Loyally deferential to 
their ‘‘ seigneurs,” they requested them to 
take the lead; thus was organised the 
famous ‘‘ Armée Catholique et Reyale,” 
whose peasant soldiers and inexperienced 
chiefs held at bay, during many months, 
the trained troops of the Republic. 
Napoleon, no mean judge in such matters, 
rightly called this terrific struggle “ une 
guerre de géants,”—a giants’ warfare. 

Memories of this tragic past were vividly 
brought before us when, some years ago, 
we stayed in the heart of La Vendée. 
In a fine modern chateau, built where 
stood an ancient homestead that was 
burnt to the ground during “ la grande 
guerre,” we found ourselves face to face 
with those whose family annals are closely 
bound up with the history of the Reign 
of Terror. In the park, lying green and 
smiling in the autumn sunshine, were 
summarily executed in 1794 a group of 
women, who went to their death singing 
the hymns that, in happier days, had 
echoed under the vaulted roofs of their 
parish church. The steeple, rising above 
the chestnut trees, was, about the same 
time, used as a fortress, where for days 
and nights the peasant soldiers were 
besieged by their Republican foes ; but 
more dramatic still were the adventures 
of the inhabitants of the old manor-house 
that stood where the modern chateau 
now faces us in its white Gothic elegance. 
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out, 


broke 
spreading terror and confusion through- 
out the kingdom, there were few happier 


When the Revolution 


homes in La Vendée than that of the 
Comte and Comtesse d’Armaillé. ‘They 


belonged to the best nvdlesse de pro- 
vince, and, surrounded by their children 
and dependents, lived peacefully in their 
country house, unconscious of the rising 
tide of anarchy that was to carry them to 
destruction. 

This quiet home, like thousands of 
others, was shattered by the political 
tempest of 1789. ‘The Comte d’Armailleé 
hurried off to join the émigré army 
beyond the frontier, an ill-advised step 
that proved destructive to the cause of 
order, but that at the time of which we 
write, appeared to many Royalist gentle- 
men a duty that could not lightly be set 
aside. 

His wife remained at home with her 
three little girls, until the approach of 
the Republican forces drove her to seek 
shelter elsewhere. Like many women of 
her rank and standing, she sought the 
protection of the Royalist army, where her 
friend and relatives, besides her tenants 
and dependents, had taken service. For 
months she led a life of wandering and 
privation—sleeping under hedgerows, in 
the gorse fields, under the big chestnut 
trees that are still a characteristic feature 
of the country—together with other 
women, no less well born and as delicately 
nurtured, who, in the absence of their 
husbands, kept as close as possible to the 
** Armée Catholique et Royale ” as a pro- 
tection against the dreaded “ Bleus.” 

Then came the overthrow of the army 
and the consequent scattering of the help- 
less fugitives who had cast their lot with 
the Royalist soldiers. Madame d’Armaillé 
and her children were taken prisoners 
and transferred to Nantes, where Carrier, 
a fiend in human shape, reigned supreme. 

The prisons of the city were crowded, 
typhus was rampant among the closely 
packed and ill-fed captives, and on the 
Place du Bouffay the hideous guillotine 
was in constant use. 

But neither the havoc wrought by 
typhus, nor the executioner’s knife, could 
satisfy Carrier’s thirst for destruction. In 
order to suppress the hated aristocrates 
invented the 


more thoroughly, he 
noyades that have made his name 
infamous. According to the latest his- 


torian of this “tiger of the West,” over 
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two thousand eight hundred persons thus 
perished. ‘hey were put on board boats 
in which large apertures had been pre- 
viously made; these were closed with 
planks, so roughly nailed that they could 
be removed at a moment’s notice. When 
the boats reached a spot where the Loire 
extended on both sides as far as the eye 
could reach, the carpenters who were on 
board knocked away the planks that 
closed up the holes, and the unfortunate 
victims were thrust into the deep and 
rapid river. For a few minutes they 
fought with death in the waters of the 
Loire, then all was silence, the bodies 
floated by, carried seaward by the current. 
To this cruel mode of execution Madame 


d’Armaillé and her children were con- 
demned. ‘The blow was not an_ un- 
expected one; for months past the 


Royalist lady had faced death in its most 
appalling shape; in common with the 
women of her generation she had a fund 
of high courage that the perils of the 
times called forth. Indeed, one of the 
most striking features of the history of 
the Revolution is the undaunted spirit, 
half Christian, half philosophical, with 
which the women of the frivolous and 
pleasure-loving eighteenth century en- 
dured perils, hardships, and death itself. 

Madame d’Armaillé was no exception 
to the rule ; the traditions of a long line 
of ancestors had laid a foundation of 
steady, Christian endurance in the Royalist 
lady’s soul; but her firmness wellnigh 
broke down when she looked at the 
helpless children who clung to her as if 
they felt the danger ahead, though they 
hardly understood its import. Her mother’s 
instinct recoiled at the prospect that 
threatened her darlings, yet she hesitated 
whether, after all, she wished them to be 
saved ; better, perhaps, that they should 
share her fate rather than be left to the 
mercies of their mother’s murderers. 

In the event, however, of their being 
spared, she gave the two eldest girls 
advice and instructions suitable to their 
age ; as for the baby Charlotte, all she 
could do was to conceal within the little 
one’s garments a paper on which she 
wrote the child’s full names and _birth- 
place. 

When the condemned prisoners were 
called for, Madame d’Armaillé and her 
little girls found themselves included in 
the group. The mournful procession set 
forth, slowly wending its way through the 














“Like many women of her rank and standing, she led for months a life of wandering and privation, 
sleeping under hedgerows and under the big chestnut trees.” 
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crowded streets down to the quay where 
the murderous boat lay waiting. Our 
heroine foilowed the rest ; her elder girls 
clung to her dress, the baby she carried 
in her arms. A large crowd had, as 
usual, assembled to witness the scene ; 
and instinctively, when she saw the boat, 
the river, the cruel multitude, Madame 
d’Armaillé’s soul recoiled from the fate 
that awaited her children. ‘The horror of 
the death-struggle in those grey waters 
passed across her mind, and wildly she 
looked round for some means of escape. 
Close to the water’s edge, silent in the 
midst of the jeering and cynical crowd, a 
woman stood, in whose face the Royalist 
lady read tender compassion. She was 
only a plain Nantes fishwife, wearing the 
distinctive costume of her class, but from 
her pitying eyes flashed an offer and a 
promise. In an instant, without ex- 
changing a word, the two women made a 
compact, and, as she stepped on board 
the boat that was to bear her to destruc- 
tion, Madame d’Armaillé threw her baby 
Charlotte into the other’s arms. 

The boat left the quay, and, when it 
reached deep water, the helpless prisoners, 
whose arms meantime had been tightly 
bound, were pushed into the troubled 
waters of the Loire. With pitchforks 
and swords their executioners beat off 
those who, having succeeded in breaking 
free, endeavoured to cling to the boat ; 
there was a seething of the waters, a few 
stifled cries and piteous wails, mingled 
with brutal curses and coarse jests ; then 
all was silent, and the river pursued its 
courses, bearing Carrier’s victims to the 
open sea. 

Years passed by. Charlotte d’Armaillé 
grew up a happy, innocent, healthy child 
in her foster-parents’ humble home. ‘The 
silent promise made to her mother was 
nobly kept, and all through the Reign of 
Terror and the troubled years that 
followed, the little orphan was protected 
from danger and from harm. The paper 
that her mother had concealed on her 
person gave her adopted parents a clue 
whereby to trace her belongings, and 
this duty they loyally performed when 
peace was restored to La Vendée. 

The Comte d’Armaillé, on his return 
to France, heard of his wife’s tragic fate, 
and, soon afterwards, of his youngest 
daughter’s miraculous escape ; but though 
the nobly born child rightly and naturally 
took up her place in her father’s home, 
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the ties that bound her to her foster- 
mother were lovingly cherished. 

Her story was told to us by her grand- 
son. “ Yes,” he said, “‘I remember as a 
child that on all solemn occasions my 
grandmother’s friend and protectress was 
an honoured guest under her roof. Who- 
ever the other guests might be, however 
wealthy or illustrious, the place of honour 
on my grandfather’s right hand was 
invariably kept for the devoted woman 
to whom we owe so great a debt of 
gratitude. I remember well seeing her 
in her fishwife’s dress and cap, beloved 
and reverenced as one of the family. 
Her presence was ever welcome, and 
until her death she was tenderly cared 
for by her adopted daughter.” 

The case of Charlotte d’Armaillé was 
not the only example of a Royalist child 
being saved from death. Another little 
girl, a mere baby, was also rescued in 
similar circumstances by the wife of a 
workman at Nantes, where we were told 
her story. But in this instance there was 
no clue whereby the little stranger’s origin 
might be traced; she was too young to 
repeat even a name, and nothing on her 
person helped to identify her. After the 
terrible upheaval that destroyed her home, 
and in which, as local histories tell us, 
whole families were swept away, it was 
impossible to discover to whom the tiny 
waif belonged. Her adopted parents did 
their best for her, but, failing to identify 
her people, they continued to treat her as 
their own child, and she eventually 
married in their class of life. 

Tales such as these, stories of pain and 
death, of piteous suffering and heroic self- 
devotion, meet one at every step in the 
pleasant land of La Vendée. ‘The de- 
scendants of the peasant soldiers still 
speak of their landlord as “ notre maitre,” 
and instinctively refer to him in every 
difficulty. With the conservatism that 
characterises them, the women cling to 
their picturesque coiffes, whose delicate 
white wings frame their grave, sweet faces 
more becomingly than the hideous 
bonnets of their town-bred sisters. 

La Vendée is a bit of old France ; and, 
without waging war against modern 
progress in its best and highest form, 
lovers of the past may be forgiven if they 
express a hope that the old traditions 
and habits that are tending to dis- 
appear may long survive in these Western 
provinces ! 


















THE BROTHERHOOD OF MEN. 


ARTHUR NATHANIEL BriGGs was born at Rawdon, near Leeds, in 1869. He was educated at Loretto 
and Oriel, and thereafter travelled round the world. He was pre-eminently a man of energy: 
he rowed, walked, beaglet, shot ; played tennis and hockey ; skated, fished, cave-hunted, danced. 
He was perhaps at his happiest ina riverside camp. He had an extraordinary influence for 
healthiness over o:her men. Though so obviously intended by Nature for life in the open air, 
Fate (and his father’s will) had pitchforked him into the headship of one of the biggest 
merchant busine ses in the North of England. Very few of his intimates knew of his 
literary tastes, and none even of these suspected him of poetry. Yet no one has ever put the 
charm of camp life into more telling verses than those that follow. He died June 2, 1907, at 





Redon, in France, on his way home from Mexico.—C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


HERE the hills stand round the 
W lake, 

There’s a stretch of pebbly strand 
Where the even wavelets break ; 

And there lies a meadow land, 
’Twixt the water and the fell, 

Where our tents stood long ago. 
There’s a fire-mark on the turf 

That will vanish with the snow 
When the winter’s gone and over 

And another spring shall blow. 
There’s a  smoke-scent down the 

wind. 
Snatch the momert while you 

may ; 

Reach your hand to these, and they 

Bid you welcome; bid you stay 
With old Nature, always kind. 


We are savages at best ; 
In our heart is one request 
With one longing and one prayer,— 
Take this burden that we bear 
Of our houses and our friends, 
Of the dull soot-laden air, 
Of the haste that never ends, 
Of the rattle of the street, 
Of the jostling of the crowd, 
And the hurry of the feet. 
So to Nature we return 
With a richer life endowed, 


Coming back again to learn. 






There’s a circle wide and free 
As the girdle of the sea; 
There’s a brotherhood of men 
Who have sought their earth again ; 
For the taint is in their blood 
Of a thousand years ago, 
Of the forest and the flood, 
Of the hatchet and the bow. 
You have touched the outer ring, 
With the raindrops in your face ; 
When you felt the hard wind sting, 
You were groping back through space, 
Through two thousand misty years, 
Through a hundred mothers’ fears, 
Where the heather was your bed, 
And the sky was overhead, 
When you watched the log-made fire, 
When you felt the green smoke smart 
In your eyes. Then in your heart 
Was that whisper that you know, 
Echoing from the years ago. 
So there comes the mad desire 





Out from home—and out from men-— 
To the wild. 


Sun or wind, or swift or slow, 


What matter rain, 


Where the grey clouds roof above, 
And the turf is wet below? 

In an agony of love 
Nature calls us and we go, 

Calling with the voice of Eden. 
Out of her came forth our frame ; 

Back to her, in dust and ashes, 
We shall vanish as we came. 
ARTHUR NATHANIEL BRIGGs. 
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“*But it is beautiful!’ she said, turning to him. ‘My dearest lord, it is indeed beautiful /'" 


























The Ponte Vecchio in mediwval times. 


THE LOVES OF THE FLORENTINES. 


I. TO PLEASE THE DUCHESS. 
BY RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. SEYMOUR LUCAS. 


Love, the archer, disguised as jester, trod the cobbled streets of medieval Florence. 
bells to distract the attention of the unwary, he wounded as he went. 


Flourishing his 
No respecter of persons, he shot 


as impartially at leather jerkin and cotton smock as at velvet doublet and silken zimarra, and wherever 


his arrows sped they pierced a heart. 
wou may hear the mocking echo of his bells. 


ER GIACOMO BUONACCORSI’S 
S task was finished. 

“This gold cup should please 
even a severer critic than her Grace 
Eleanora,” he said, lifting the cup from 
the table before him, and regarding it 
lovingly. 

Truly it was a beautiful object. From 
a finely wrought base of leafy branches 
intertwined rose two dryads, whose 
curving arms encircled the cup they held 
between them. The grace of the figures, 
the rich chasing on the bowl itself, the 
tracery of leaves and twigs, the fantasy of 
the design ! 

“ Per Bacco, 1 have never done better!” 
cried Giacomo, a lean, brown man of about 
fifty. 

At his words, his twin brother Giacopo, 
who was working at a wax model at the 
other side of the table, looked up. “ Truly, 


These are tales of some of his woundings. 


Through them all 


you have excelled yourself, brother,” he 
answered. 

For these two, no mirror was necessary. 
From under bushy brows the same eyes 
gleamed, save that those of Giacomo 
were a thought bolder, a twinkle more 
whimsical than those of Giacopo; each 
wore the same crisp beard, lightly sprinkled 
with grey; to each belonged a hairy mole 
near the right eye. 

They shared the same shop on the 


Ponte Vecchio—the Goldsmiths’ Bridge 
—and wrought therein many beautiful 
things, which had earned the reward of 


having more than one sonnet in flowing 
Tuscan affixed to their door. For the 
rest, Giacomo was a widower with one 
son, Paolino, who was of a_ sentimental 
cast, and perhaps responsible for some of 
the sonnets; while Giacopo was a bachelor 
with two cats, Il Bravo and I] Santo, who 
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rarely left him, and who stole his dinner 
tranquilly when he was not looking. II 
Bravo was a disreputable-looking animal, 
minus a tail, and with a rakishly cocked 
ear; Il Santo was sleek, fat, and not 
nearly such a saint as he looked. 

The only other immediate member of 
the household was the apprentice, Cocco, 
a lad of small brains but good conceit of 
himself —a not unusual combination. 

The waters of the Arno rushed beneath 
the room in which the Buonaccorsi 
brothers sat. ‘The window faced towards 
the sunset, whose golden hour had not yet 
arrived. ‘They could see the tall houses 
jutting out over the river, buttressed and 
balconied, with thin curls of smoke rising 
above their red roofs: along the opposite 
bank rode a gay cavalier, attended by two 
curly haired pages. ‘They seemed in a 
hurry ; their horses’ hoofs struck sparks 
from the cobble-stones, and their accoutre- 
ments jingled as they clattered nearer, and 
passed out of sight. After them came a 
peasant in rough homespun, crying green 
almonds—“ Nuts from the country! 
Country nuts!” Then followed a knot of. 
Dominican friars—‘‘ Dogs of the Lord,” 
as they facetiously played upon their name 
—picturesque in their black and white. 
“T could 


Giacopo drew a long breath. 
sit here for ever, watching the river and 


these changing sights. With one’s work 
and a view like that—yes, and one’s cats ; 
I had almost forgotten you, little com- 
rades,” he said, stooping to caress an 
arched back—‘“‘a man would be a churl 
indeed who was not satisfied.” 

“Tt is well for you, dreamer. You have 
not a son to place in the world, and to 
marry. Domeniddio!” cried Giacomo, 
smiting the table. ‘What poor liquid 
runs in the veins of the young men of the 
present day! Not red blood, I warrant 
you! Look at Paolino, he is more son of 
yours than of mine! A dreamer, a gazer 
at the clouds, a sonneteer, who worships 
an ideal, and is not stirred by a flying 
petticoat !” 

A smothered chuckle came from the 
shop outside, where Cocco sat to await 
customers ; but Giacomo took no notice. 

“He will not have this one; he will 
not have that one. He will not look at 
Messer Valori’s Maria, though she has a 
dowry fit for a princess. He is too young, 
he says, forsooth ! That is the latest plea, 
if it please you. He asks for time, for a 
chance to find his ideal.” 
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“ He is right. Give him time. There 
isno hurry : and there are many fair maids 
in Florence with good portions.” 

When the two spoke, the difference 
between them was moreapparent. If the 
faces were identical the characters were 
dissimilar. 

“There zs hurry. Weare notas young 
as we were twenty years ago, and I desire 
to see my grandchildren about my knees, 
I can get Paolino as good a portion with 
his wife as any of our rank in Florence. 
What more does he want than a pretty 
maid with a long purse? A/fro, at his 
age I was in love ten deep, and the 
flutter of a black eyelash was enough to 
set my pulses beating. What sort of 
lashes has an ideal, I wonder?” 

Giacomo snorted scornfully, and was 
echoed by another chuckle from the 
shop. 

** Maledictions on that pumpkin-head ! 
Cocco, what are you laughing at ?” 

Cocco appeared in the doorway, an 
ungainly lad, with a shock of hair which 
hung down to his shoulders and over his 
little bright eyes. 

“ Maestro, 1 was only smiling at two 
urchins fighting over a dead mouse,” he 
answered, blinking. 

“Smile more silently in future, then, 
and sharpen your sense of humour on 
something more truly comical.” 

“Of a certainty, maestro,” said Cocco, 
“I see two nobles coming along the 
bridge. I think they are the two who 
were here yesterday—the one with the 
long nose and the velvet cloak, and the 
other 

“Yes, yes, of a truth they must be 
coming here. You must see them, 
brother, for I am to be at the Palazzo 
Vecchio before sunset with the Duchess’s 
gold cup. It is a birthday present from 
the Duke. I will escape by the side door, 
for they enjoy conversing with me _ so 
much that, if I were once caught, they 
would never let me go.” 

“TI wish Nature had given me a little 
of your ready wit,” sighed Giacopo, rising 
reluctantly. ‘‘I hope they will decide 
to-day whether they will buy that turquoise 
belt or not.” 

“Lead them gently to believe we do 
not wish to sell it. That is the best way 
to makethem desire it,” returned Giacomo, 
putting the goblet into an ivory casket 
carved with dryads and amorini, which 
was his contribution towards the Duchess’s 





















birthday offerings. Truth to tell, policy 
played a large part in his generosity ; for 
to please the Duchess was to please the 
Duke, and to please Duke Cosimo was 
the laudable if prudent desire of every 
good citizen of Florence, 

Giacomo Buonaccorsi threaded his way 
through the narrow, crowded streets, 
bustling with life and movement, exchang- 
ing several greetings as he went, for he 
was a man of much acquaintance. 

The afternoon sun shone hotly when 
he emerged into the Piazza della Signoria. 
It seemed to Giacomo to shine fiercest on 
the spot where, so many years ago, fanati- 
cism had kindled two famous fires—the 
Furnace of Vanities, by which Savonarola 
signalised his zenith, and the Fire of 
Martyrdom, through whose flames he 
himself passed later. Giacomo crossed 
himself surreptitiously as he hurried 
towards the great entrance of the Palazzo, 
with its broad flight of shallow steps 
guarded by Bandinelli’s monstrous Her- 
cules and Cacus on the right, and the 
Marzocco, the emblematical lion of 
Florence, on the left. 

With a sense of relief he entered the 
cool, spacious court, where a few men-at- 
arms lingered somnolently, lulled by the 
splash and tinkle of the fountain in the 
centre, where a lovely bronze boy held 
aloft a struggling dolphin, from whose 
nostrils jets of crystal water spouted into 
a porphyry basin. ° 

One of the Duke’s secretaries awaited 
him, and ushered him up polished stairs 
and through tapestried corridors to the 
apartments of the Duchess. 

“The Duke has expected you this 
hour past,” he said, pausing before a 
richly carved door. 

*T am sorry,” Giacomo returned, in no- 
wise abashed ; ‘‘ but I came on the instant 
my work was finished. It is better to be 
a moment late, Master Secretary, than 
to bring anything to the Duke which is 
unworthy of his Excellency.” 

The secretary threw open the door 
with an offended flourish. 

“Messer Buonaccorsi waits on your 
Excellency,” he announced. 

“Bid him enter,” said the Duke's full 
tones, in which an imperious note 
sounded. 

Giicomo obeyed. 

‘The afternoon sun shone full through 
the window, touching the gilding of the 
panelling to an almost dazzling radiance. 
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Indeed, the whole impression of the 
little chamber was of light, richness, and 
sumptuous colouring. 

‘The Duke, who sat besides the Duchess 
on a carved settee with crimson velvet 
covering, was clad in purple, as was his 
wont, while round his neck hung ‘a 
magnificent chain composed of linked 
golden roses, each with a diamond for 
centre. The Duchess’s voluptuous Spanish 
beauty was enhanced by the robe of rose- 
red satin which she wore, adorned with 
priceless Venetian lace ; her full white 
throat was clasped by many strings of 
pearls, while a pearl rope hung far below 
her knees. ‘The Duke was playing with its 
tassel when Giacomo entered, bowing low. 

““Ha, Messer Buonaccorsi!” he said, 
with brows slightly bent. “‘I had looked 
for you sooner.” 

With much address Giacomo repeated 
an elaborated version of the excuse he 
had given the secretary. 

The Duchess Eleanora bent forward, 
and laid her finger on her husband’s lips. 
She had exquisite hands, which she was 
fond of displaying, and next her wedding- 
ring gleamed a great ruby which Giacomo 
had set for her, with littie loves and other 
adornments. F 

“TI will not have my little goldsmith 
scolded,” she said. ‘lf he brought you 
inferior work, my dear lord, you would 
be the first to blame. ‘Take the casket 
from him, and show me the contents. I 
am consumed with curiosity to know 
what they can be. I protest that I can 
wait no longer to learn what this very 
special present is.” 

The Duke’s brow relaxed. He delighted 
to humour her in everything, and, though 
both obstinate and capricious in_ his 
dealings with men, he always showed 
a great tenderness and unvarying love for 
his wife. 

“Tt is better to be late through zeal 
than through carelessness,” said the Duke, 
turning to Giacomo with an air of pro- 
found wisdom. ‘Let me see if your 
work be worthy of the object for which it 
is designed.” 

“Does your Excellency, then, call me an 
object?” pouted the Duchess, with a 
coquettish glance of her great eyes. 

“The most beautiful object in the 
world,” returned the Duke, kissing the 
hand on which the ruby glowed. 

The sober-suited secretary looked on 
from his corner, and Giacomo waited, 
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with the ivory casket in his hands. He, 
as well as his brother, was persona grata 
at the Ducal Court, and he was so con- 
versant with the ways of the great, that he 
knew that for them, on occasions like 
this, lesser beings such as he and the 
secretary actually did not exist. He 
waited until it was their good pleasure 
to notice him again, and watched the 
motes dancing in the sunlight with un- 
perturbed patience. 

“The casket !—the casket!” cried the 
Duchess at last. 

Giacomo opened it, and displayed the 
goblet, resting on a white velvet bed. 

With an exclamation of pleasure she 
put out her hands to take it; while the 
Duke watched her with amused curiosity. 

“ But it is beautiful!” she said, turning 
to him. ‘“ My dearest lord, it is indeed 
beautiful! Jewels I have in plenty, but 
this ae 

“It is for daily use. It is that I may 
know that at least twice a day you must 
touch my gift with your lips.” 

“Your Grace has not forgotten how to 
play the lover, it seems,” she said prettily, 
flushed and pleased. Then, turning to 
the maker of the gift: ‘The design, 
Messer Buonaccorsi, is altogether admir- 
able. Such grace! Such invention !” 

Giacomo drew nearer. “Will your 
Excellency suffer me to explain it! See 
the branches on the base from which the 
wood-nymphs spring. ‘That on the right, 
your Excellency will observe, is the oak, 
which typifies strength, courage, fidelity ; 
while that on the left is the maple, which 
in itself shows beauty and grace ; while, 
as your Excellency is aware, it is the tree 
upon which we Tuscans train our vines, 
which give us the very heart’s blood of 
our beloved country. From these two, 
spring the spirits of the trees to hold 
eternally for your acceptance the cup of 
the love of my lord the Duke.” 

The Duke laughed. ‘“ Bravo, Buon- 
accorsi! You have a wit of your own.” 

“You are indeed a poet,” said the 
Duchess graciously, turning the golden 
cup this way and that. “I did not know 
that one of you was a poet. Indeed, you 
bewilder me, you Buonaccorsi brothers. 
I am never sure which is the saint and 
which the dravo.” 

“Your Excellency is thinking of the 
cats,” said Giacomo, with a twinkle. 

** Will not the description fit the men ?” 
asked the Duchess smiling. 
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“Tt would ill beseem me to contradict 
your Grace.” 

“However that may be, you are both 
excellent craftsmen,” said the Duke, “and 
we are pleased to have you about our 
Court. I have many other works which [| 
wish you to undertake 6 

‘Your Excellency overwhelms me.” 

“Did you make this casket also?” 
asked the Duchess, who had been examin- 
ing the dainty piece. 

““T had that honour, hoping that your 
Excellency might deem it worthy of 
acceptance,” 

“*Oh, but this is a very good little gold- 
smith indeed!” cried the Duchess, in 
high humour. ‘‘Come, my lord, what 
reward shall we give Messer Buonaccorsi 
for his skill?” 

“T leave that entirely to you. It is 
for you to name what you esteem fitting.” 

‘The Duchess pondered for a moment, 
finger on lip. She possessed a peculiar 
sense of humour; she was always ready 
to make fine promises, and she had a 
not uncommon dislike to parting with 
ready money. 

Suddenly a flash lit up her slumbrous 
eyes. She had thought of a plan which 
would gratify all these characteristics at 
once, She laughed aloud, and whispered 
in the Duke’s ear. He smiled, shrugged, 
and nodded. She turned to Giacomo, 
and spoke, with a sweet gravity in which 
yet lurked bubbles of laughter. 

*“T know you are a true artist, Messer 

3uonaccorsi, and love your art better than 

paltry dross. Yet you must be fittingly 
rewarded, and such craftsmanship should 
be encouraged ; therefore, I have decided 
that the Duke shall reimburse you for the 
gold which you have put into the cup, 
with an hundred crowns over and above 
for your trouble.” 

In spite of himself Giacomo’s face fell 
a little. For a hundred crowns (silver, as 
he well knew they would be) would never 
pay him for his work ; and he had looked 
for something handsome. The Duchess 
continued : 

“And, in the hope that there may be 
such another genius among them, I pro- 
mise you a thousand crowns y 

Giacomo’s eyes brightened. 

“for every grandson you may have 
now or in future.” 

“But, your Excellency,” stammered 
Giacomo. 

The Duke laughed heartily at the gold 





“**How do you spend your time beyond the Porta Romana? '” 
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smith’s discomfiture ; but. the Duchess 
drew herself up with a little air of offence. 

“Do you not think it a handsome 
offer ?” ° 

“Tt is indeed worthy of your Lady- 
ship,” said Giacomo, recovering himself. 

“You must hasten to marry,” she said 
graciously, “and bring up for our service 
a fine young family.” 

Giacomo’s eyes began to twinkle 
shrewdly. He saw that she thought him 
Giacopo—the bachelor—and, though he 
seemed yet far from the first of his 
thousand crowns, in a measure the laugh 
was on his side. 

“T am hard to please for my age, your 
Excellency,” he said. “Also, being a 
craftsman, I have been brought up on 
business-like principles, and should feel 
grateful if—just as a matter of form— 
your Excellency would endorse that noble 
offer, which your Grace was pleased to 
make,” 

“Faith, you're right, Buonaccorsi !” 
cried the Duke, in nowise offended by 
the suggestion, as the other half-feared he 
might have been. ‘‘Come, madam, out 
with your little tablets; and Fabrizio 
here and I will witness.” 

“ Nay,” pouted the Duchess, “ it is my 
dear lord who must write the document ; 
and. the secretary and I will sign as 
witnesses.” 

‘* Be it so,” answered the Duke. 

And in a moment or two the promise was 
written, signed, and sealed, and delivered 
into Giacomo’s safe keeping. 

He bowed low as he stowed it away in 
an inner pocket of his russet doublet. 

“T am overcome with gratitude to 
your Excellencies, and I hope one day 
to claim the fulfilment of that promise. 
I shall urge my son Paolino to find him 
a wife as soon as may be; and in that 
event, perhaps, your Excellencies will 
excuse me from faring forth a second 
time upon the matrimonial sea.” 

With this, he left the chamber, not 
waiting to see if his shot had told. With 
busily working brain he wended his way 
through the streets, this time taking a 
round in his absent-mindedness. Passing 
down the busy street of stocking-makers, 
he skirted the Church of Orsanmichele, 
with its beautiful traceried windows and 
canopied marble saints, and realised, with 
a start, where he was, when he saw the 
square battlemented tower of the Arte 
della Lana rising above him, with the 
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sculptured lamb 
arch. 

“This will not do. My brain is be- 
coming wool,” he thought. ‘I must get 
back to the shop.” 

As he entered the portal, Cocco rose, 
with a bowl which he had been polishing 
in his hand. 

‘* Messer Paolino has returned, maestro,” 
said he, anxious to please. “ He is gaily 
clad. He sings of love as he works. He 
is like the cuckoo—all voice and feathers.” 

‘What business is that of thine, 
varlet?” said Giacomo, giving him a 
cuff, without malice, as he passed within. 

The low-browed room was hot and 
sunfilled. Its aspect was the same as 
that of the Duchess Eleanora’s chamber; 
but how different was its appearance ! 
The plain carved wooden furniture, the 
graving tools, the wax models, the papers 
on the table at which Giacopo and 
Paolino sat, the latter drawing a design 
for a mirror, and softly singing to himself 
as he worked—all was simple and low- 
toned. ‘lhe only colour was supplied by 
Paolino’s cloak, which hung on a nail on 
the wall, a few finished gold and silver 
vessels and a handful of uncut gems 
spread on the table by Giacopo’s elbow. 
The square window framed a picture 
of a golden river flowing towards the 
sunset, and golden sands on which were 
silhouetted the bronze half-naked figures 
of fishermen casting their dun filmy nets 
into the water. 

“What luck, brother?” asked Giacopo. 
“Was the Duchess pleased ? ” 

“As pleased as a cat with a mouse,” 
answered Giacomo shortly, flinging him- 
self into a seat and wiping his heated brow. 

“What recompense did you get ?” 

“The gold of the cup and an hundred 
crowns.” 

Giacopo raised his eyebrows. 
is not over-generous.” 

“T have the promise of more, both 
work and pay,” he returned, determined 
for some whim to keep his own counsel 
about the othér matter for the present. 

Paolino smiled, and sang softly : 


standing out upon its 


“ That 


Lemon blossom ! 
The lemon it is bitter, too bitter for eating, 
But bitterer his pain that loves thee, sweeting. 


Pomegranate blossom ! 
If a flame of fire were the sighs [ sigh, 
All the world would be burnt thereby. 


Gather the roses and let the leaves be, 
Dearly I love to make love to thee! 
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“Tt is 
matters,” 
“But, in 
necessary.” 

Paolino put down his work, fetched a 
fiasco of wine, and poured a measure for 
his father, who drank it thirstily. 

“You are a good lad, and would make 
an excellent husband. I cannot under- 
stand your reluctance. Here are at 
least four charming damsels whom you 
have refused, each with a purse of the 
necessary length.” 

“Where’s the hurry? 
happy enough as we are?” 

“That is ever the cry. We are happy 
enough, I admit; but you would be 
happier with a loving wife and beautiful 
children.” 

Paolino flushed. ‘“‘ That is true.” 

“Then why hesitate? What is wrong 
with Maria, with Agnese, with Giuliana ?” 

Paolino set his lips firmly. -“ They do 
not please me.” 

“ Do not please you? Are you a prince 
to pick and choose? Have not I, your 
father, almost become a _ by-word in 
Florence on account of your particularity ? 
You would look for a hair in an egg! 
What manner of woman, then, do you 
desire that these comely maidens are not 
good enough for you?” 

Paolino struggled with rising temper, 
conquered it, and answered  good- 
humouredly : 

“Do you not know the risfetfo on the 
seven beauties which a woman should 
possess? ‘Those are my _ sentiments.” 
And hé sang ina very mellow voice the 
old air with its curious Eastern cadence : 
The 


ali very well to sing of such 
said his father, with severity. 
the field of Love, action is 


Are we not 


perfect woman should have beauties 
seven 
Before she have the right to be called fair— 
Tall she should be, without her slippers even ; 
Of red and white in which paint claims no 
share ; 
To shoulders 
given ; 
From sweet lips sweet and noble speech must 
fare ; 
If, besides these, she should be golden-tressed, 
Behold the maid with seven beauties blessed ! 


broad a thin waist should be 


“There, padre mio, behold what I 
desire in woman, all save the thin waist. 


I do not care about that! Find me such 
a maiden, and you will see that I do not 
cavil.” 

“You might as well look for five feet 
Onaram! Golden-tressed maidens are as 
fare as salamanders in Florence. No, 
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seriously, my son, it is time you gave 
up your mooning and your rhyming, 
your long days in the country, from which 
you bring home nothing but a handful of 
withered flowers, and settled down soberly 
to the business of life. You are a man 
now, but a few days off twenty-five F 

“therefore I have reached man’s estate 
these four years past, and am of an age 
to arrange matters for myself,” broke in 
Paolino hotly. 

** Since when has the son ceased to be 
subject to the father?” cried Giacomo, 
from whom Paolino had inherited his 
quick temper. “When you can earn 
enough to support a wife it will be time 
for this talk of independence. Here am 
I, as thin as a lizard from my search for 
a wife for you, and you scorn me and 
mock me z 

“No, father.” 

“T say yes, son! Here now I have 
one more offer, from Messer Ferruccio 
Tigrini, a most respeciable merchant of 
the art of wool. If you do not accept 
that, and marry his daughter, I will disown 
you. You shall be no more son of mine. 
You may beg your bread from door to 
door in Florence, for aught I care.” 

“JT wiil not marry Liperata Tigrini! 
I will never marry any woman to whom 
my heart is not given. Gd, I have said 
my say. You may turn me out if you 
will.” 

The two faces, white with passion, 
glared at each other across the table. 
Grim determination was written on each, 
Two vows had been vowed in the heat 
of the moment: two wills had crossed. 
It remained to be seen which would bend 
or break. 

The peace-loving Giacopo rose, in some 
trepidation. 

“Brother! Paolino! Think a little 
before you say such words of ill omen. 
Giacomo, you may hurry the lad into 
misery by your precipitancy. Paolino, 
that is no way to speak to your good 
father.” 

Still the two looked fiercely at one 
another for the first time in their lives: 
then Giacomo, whose heart was sore at 
the failure of his most cherished scheme, 
said, without withdrawing his gaze: “‘ My 
son, it grieves me to quarrel with you, 
but Iam aman of my word. The hours 
of night bring counsel: may they advise 
you to a better way of thinking. TF give 
you till to-morrow to decide.” 
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“ You imay give me till the day of San 
Mai,” returned Paolino firmly, “ but my 
answer would be the same as it is now.” 

“ Paolino, that is unworthy of the lover 
of one from whose ‘sweet lips sweet and 
noble speech must fare,’” put in Giacopo. 

Paolino’s brow cleared; a new and 
tenderer light came into his eyes, and he 
smiled. 

“ My little uncle is right as usual. Do 
the cats teach him wisdom, I wonder? ” 

He took down his cloak from the peg, 
and they heard him sing as he went out 
through the shop : 

When thou wert born, a flower came to com- 
pleteness ; 

The moon stopped in its course, thy beauty 
seeing ; 

The stars changed colour at sight of so much 
sweetness. 

When the soft notes had died on the 
air, the two brothers looked at each other. 

“There is a woman in it,” said Giacopo 
solemnly. 

‘* A moonstruck ideal !” 

* Not so; a real one, or he would not 
be so obstinate.” 

‘*It must be one whom it is ill to love, 
then, or he would ask my consent to 


marry her—a wife already, perhaps ; yes, 
that must be it, for he would not love an 


Ebbene, brother, the best 
will be his immediate 
once and see 


evil woman. 
cure for that 
marriage. I will go at 
Messer Ferruccio.” 

“IT would counsel you to do nothing 
of the sort until after to-morrow.” 

* But he must wed, brother. You do 
not know what hangs upon it. I did not 
tell you that the Duchess, half in jest, 
which I turned to earnest, has promised 
me a thousand crowns for every grandson 
I may ever have.” 

“A thousand crowns! ‘That is a cat 
of another colour. Still, I would counsel 
patience. Do nothing rashly. You will 
have to wait a little for the grandsons 
in any case!” 

Giacomo rose. ‘‘I must go out and 
take the air. This room oppresses me. 
Come, brother, a walk will do you good.” 

Giacopo shook his head. “ The air off 
the water is enough for me. I will sit 
in my window here and watch the pageant 
of life.” 

Giacomo shrugged his shoulders and 
left him, with impatient steps. When he 
had been gone for some time the lad 
Cocco stole in. He had no fear of the 
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gentle Giacopo, to whom he talked with- 
out constraint. 

“T have put away everything save this 
bronze, which I am to clean for the 
maestro,’ he said. “1 will come talk 
to thee while I do it, Messer Giacopo, if 
I may.” 

“Of a certainty, lad,” answered Gia- 
copo, lifting I1 Bravo to his knee and 
stroking his scarred back. He was a 
swashbuckler, the hero of a hundred 
fights, of which he bore many a mark. 

“T have somewhat to say to thee, 
Messer Giacopo,” Cocco pursued, pursing 
up his lips, and shaking his shock head in 
a very knowing way. 

“Indeed? What may it be ?” 

Peace brooded over the little chamber, 
and hushed the echo of the recent tur- 
moil. Cocco rubbed and polished in 
silence for a few moments before he 
spoke. Then he said with an air of 
mystery : 

“Tf only the maestro knew 
know!” 

** What is that, Cocco?” 

*“« «That he who has patience gets the fat 
thrushes at a farthing apiece,’” quoted 
Cocco, and laughed. 

Giacopo forbore to question, knowing 
that he would hear all presently, as this 
was Cocco’s way of showing his cleverness. 

After a little the boy spoke again, with 
his head on one side. ‘ This is a great 
coil about Messer Paolino !” 

“You were listening, Cocco.” 

“Nay, Messer Giacopo, the door was 
wide. Am I, then, to stop my ears with 
wax when my masters speak loud? It is 
for them to remember if they do not 
want any to hear. It is not my fault. 
Besides, what does it matter? I see the 
two sides of the shield.” 

“ What may the other side be like ?” 

“A very fine pattern, forsooth,—a fine 
pattern indeed,” said Cocco, and nearly 
fell off the stool laughing. 

Then he sobered suddenly, assuming 
a virtuous air. 

“T cannot tell more. 
tray Messer Paolino.” 

“What is this about betraying Messer 
Paolino?” cried a voice from the door- 
way. 

It was Giacomo, whose fretted spirit 
had not found the peace it sought in the 
evening air. 

He strode towards the boy, catching 
him by the ear. 
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“What is this, I say? Speak, varlet !” 

Cocco cowered. “It is nothing, 
maestro,—nothing, I promise you !” 

“If it were the half of nothing you 
must tell me.” 

“ Well then,” answered the boy sullenly. 
‘When Messer Paolino returns, ask him 
how he spends his time beyond the 
Porta Romana.” 

Then, Giacomo’s hand relaxing, he 
darted away and made good his escape. 

“What is this nonsense, brother?” 
asked Giacomo wearily, sinking into a 
chair. 

“In truth I know not. The lad 
babbled on. He often sits with me of 
an evening when you are out. Half 
the time I do not listen to what he 
says.” 

“ Brother, I grow old, and, if it be true 
that men count the years they feel, I have 
aged a decade in these few hours.” He 
spread his hands before him on the table ; 
they were lean, sinewy, virile, showing no 
sign of age. He sighed. ‘The world was 
awry to-night. 

A hesitating step sounded outside, and 
in came Paolino with somewhat shame- 
faced mien. 


In a flash Giacomo was up, facing him. 
“How do you spend your time be- 


yond the Porta Romana?” he said, 
looking at him as if he would read his 
very soul. 

Paolino flushed and paled. 
trembled as he tried to speak. 
seemed written on every feature. 

“Father! How—what—what do you 
know ?” 

“Enough to demand an answer to my 
question,” replied Giacomo _ sternly. 
“Tell the truth without flinching, if you 
ean.” 

At these words: Paolino straightened 
himself, and spoke to his father as man to 
man. 

“T have never lied to you,” he said. 
“Still I have deceived you, and deception 
is hard to bear. You have ruled me 
firmly : you have fettered me with chains 
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of duty and affection. ‘Those chains I 
have broken. I have shattered your 
most cherished dreams, and I am ready 
to bear any punishment you choose to 
inflict upon me, even if it means thrusting 
me out of your life.” 

‘Now the saints grant me patience!” 
cried Giacomo, raising appealing hands to 
Heaven. “What have you done, boy? 
What sin have you committed? What 
dream have you shattered ?” 

“T know well that it has been your 
lifelong desire to raise the Buonaccorsi to 
their level of olden days, and to that end 
you desired me to wed a rich wife so that 
I might restore the family fortunes.” He 
paused and looked appealingly at his 
father. 

“ Domeniddio / 
do with it ?” 

“This : that I cannot wed the rich wife 
you would choose for me, because I am 
married already !” 

“ Married already !” 

There was a tense silence, only broken 
by the rushing sound of.the river and the 
dim hum of voices from the street out- 
side. Then Giacomo spoke in unex- 
pectedly gentle tones. During the pause 
the full significance of Paolino’s announce- 
ment had been borne in upon him. 

“Whom have you married, my son ?” 

“The most beautiful woman in the 
world !” broke out Paolino. ‘The woman 
with six outof the seven necessary beauties, 
She is called Belfiore, on account of her 
loveliness ; but—she is a peasant ! ” 

“ Belfiore—‘ beautiful flower’; and a 
country blossom at that,” returned 
Giacomo musingly. “A fit mother for 
lusty sons—no ?” 

“She has given me three already !” 

A benediction shone from the face of 
Giacomo. He stretched out his arms to 
the bewildered Paolino, who had expected 
deepest censure. 

“Three thousand crowns! Not so 
bad a dowry that ; and these are but early 
days. Embrace me, my son! To-morrow 
we shall wait upon the Duchess !” 


But what has that to 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 


~HE Italian people, from the highest 
‘| to the lowest, honour and love 
King Victor Emmanuel III, not 
only because he is their rightful sovereign, 
the representative of the noble House of 
Savoy, but because of personal qualities 
and attainments which impart an ad- 
ditional lustre to his dignity. Well may 
they love and honour him! He lives 
amongst his people and for his people. 
Like his late father, King Humbert, no 
sorrow touches them that he does not 
make his own. ‘The world has had a 
conspicuous example of this in his heroic 
conduct amongst the dead and dying in 
Sicily and Calabria during the recent 
earthquakes. ‘I'he shocks that destroyed 
Messina, Reggio, Palmi, and so many 
other places brought both the sovereigns 
to the spot, the Queen in the hospital 
and the King amongst the ruins, cheering 
the rescuers, encouraging the wounded, 
and working to save life indefatigably, 
regardless of their own. The King was 
perfectly indifferent to his own safety, 
_ and I give, as an instance of this, his 
going for over two kilometres along a 
road the houses of which were actually 
falling around him. When helping to 
save life, and a piece of a wall fell, he did 
not even look up. 

While the King was engaged in rescue 
work at Messina, a tiny figure rose from 
a heap of ruins and came straight to him. 
It proved to be a winsome little lad of 
four years old, who, doffing his cap, took 
hold of the King’s hand and kissed it like 
a little courtier. ‘The King was greatly 
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touched, and, taking him up in his arms, 
kissed him and asked him his name. 
He could only answer ‘“ Umberto,” not 
knowing his surname. ‘“ And where are 
your parents?” again asked the King. 
The little fellow pointed to two mangled 
bodies on the heap he had just left : they 
were those of his father and mother. 
“Take him to Rome,” said the King, 
as he handed him over to the care of an 
aide-de-camp. ‘“ He shall be my orphan.” 
The child was accordingly conveyed to the 
Central Children’s Hospital in the capital, 
where he is being lovingly cared for, and 
where he is known as “ Umberto, the 
orphan of the King.” 

Italy is highly favoured by nature; 
but by nature, too, she is_ terribly 
scourged. Inundations, pestilence, vol- 
canic eruptions, and earthquakes from 
time to time work dreadful havoc. Yet, 
in spite of all these calamities, Italy is 
making continued progress in everything 
that tends to enrich and elevate the life 
of the people, and not a little of that 
is due to its noble self-sacrificing King, 
Victor Emmanuel III. 

Queen Elena has, indeed, shown to the 
world her splendid heroism. With unfalter- 
ing steps she went with the King amongst 
the tottering houses on the still trembling 
earth, rescuing babies with her own hands 
and carrying them to the boats on the 
sea-shore to be conveyed to the hospital- 
ships. Being a thoroughly trained nurse, 
she worked day and night in_ these 
extemporised hospitals, sometimes the 
only woman nurse on board, now assisting 
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the surgeon in setting broken limbs, now 
washing and bandaging wounds, her hands 
and garments stained with blood, and 
now allaying panic, when a fresh shock of 
earthquake caused a cry of despair to 
reach them from the land, or when a 
half-frenzied patient started from bed, and 
made a rush for the deck, crying, ‘‘ Save 
yourselves who can!” On this last 
occasion she was knocked down as she 
stood in the doorway trying to calm the 
excited people and stop their headlong 
rush. 

In the article which I contributed to 
THe Patt MAtt MaGazine in June last I 
was able to give a picture of the arduous 
training which King Victor underwent in 
his boyhood. I desire, now that he has 
suddenly become the object of the world’s 
gaze, to speak of him under certain con- 
spicuous aspects of his character. 


The King as a Statesman. 

As the proclamations he made to the 
people and to the army and navy and as 
his address to the senators and deputies 


of the nation show, King Victor 
Emmanuel III. was no novice in the 


affairs of State when he ascended the 
throne. A variety of facts explain this. 
He was well grounded by Colonel Osio 
in history, he had inherited a large share 
of his great-grandfather’s common-sense 
statesmanship, and during many years, 
particularly from the time of his marriage, 
he had devoted himself to the study of 
politics. During these years, too, he was 
constantly moving amongst the people, 
opening art exhibitions, presiding at the 
launching of battleships, inspecting schools 
and hospitals, and discharging other duties 
delegated to him by his father, so that 
he learned to know the different parties in 
the country, their tendencies and policies. 
When I had the honour of a private 
audience some few years ago, I was struck 
with the extent of his historic and political 
knowledge. In the course of conversa- 
tion, a certain person was mentioned 
whose very name I have sometimes 
found well-read persons did not know, 
but King Victor knew all about him. 
Incidentally, I mentioned the name of an 
obscure mountain village where my wife 
and I carry on some evangelistic work ; he 
knew even the name of its Syndic. He also 
showed a keen interest in English politics, 
and showed himself well acquainted with 
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the leaders and policies of the different 
parliamentary parties. All modern ques- 
tions he seemed to have studied. ‘This 
is the opinion, too, of those who are in 
constant contact with him. When lately 
at a Quirinal function my wife and I were 
in conversation with one of his special 
aide-de-camps and she made reference to 
the King’s wide knowledge, he broke in, 
exclaiming “‘ Sa tutto” (‘‘ He knows every- 
thing ”). 

Like the late Queen Victoria, King 
Victor Emmanuel will affix his signature 
to no decree until he has examined it, 
and, as happened to Queen Victoria, this 
brought him at the beginning of his 
reign into friction with some of his 
ministers. ‘I‘hese, as his father had been 
accustomed to sign papers without ex- 
amination and without delay, thought his 
son should do the same, but now, as a 
matter of course, everything requiring his 
signature is submitted to him beforehand 
for his perusal and opinion. 

Like King Edward VII., King Victor 
Emmanuel shows great tact in managing 
foreign affairs, and since he came to the 
throne he has improved his country’s 
relationship with Franceand Russia, besides 
adding new links to the friendship that 
has always bound together his subjects and 
the people of England and their respective 
Royal Houses. His clearness of judg- 
ment and sense of justice have been recog- 
nised by the Great Powers, for on more 
than one occasion he has been chosen as 
arbitrator in international questions. 


The King as a Soldier. 


As is well known, the Princes of the 
House of Savoy were all soldiers. The 
courage and dash of King Victor Em- 
manuel II. is a matter of history, nor did 
King Humbert prove unworthy of his 
father in the war of 1866. Victor Em- 
manuel III., although he has not yet 
received his baptism of fire, possesses an 
acuter technical knowledge of military 
matters than did his father or his grand- 
father. By sheer force of knowledge 
and merit he became major at nineteen, 
in 1890 he became _lieutenant-colonel, 
two years later he passed as major-general, 
and in 1896 he attained the rank of 
general. I have often admired in our 
own soldiers and officers the union of 
courage and tenderness, and I have come 
to think that they are characteristics of 
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the good soldier everywhere. Victor 
Emmanuel possesses these qualities pre- 
eminently. Once when experimenting 
with dynamite in the Quirinal gardens, 
he and several others were wounded. He 
not only never flinched, but refused 
assistance till others, whom he considered 
to have been more seriously hurt than 
he was, were attended to, In the fort ot 
Tiburtino at Rome some boxes contain- 
ing inert gelatine were being removed. 
To test their condition, they were fired 
into. Suddenly one box blew up like a 
bomb, scattering fragments of metal in all 
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that the poor woman was the mother of 
Tofanelli, went at once to her and com- 
forted her. Returning to the marble 
bust of her son, he said, “lhe heroic 
death of this officer affords us a splendid 
example of military virtue. The supreme 
aspiration of every soldier ought to be to 
die on the field of battle.” 

Victor Emmanuel’s soldierly spirit is 
seen in the fact that he rarely puts on 
a civilian’s dress, but: almost always the 
uniform of a general, and that he is 
always paying informal visits to guard- 
rooms and_ garrisons, to students in 
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directions. No one seemed hurt. The 
Prince, however, was seen to draw his 
military cloak tight round him. But he 
said nothing, except to order the firing to 
goon. When he left the fort, a little pool 
of blood marked the spot where he had 
stood. 

His tender-heartedness has been proved 
on many occasions. On June 29, 1888, 
he was unveiling in the military college 
at Rome a statue to Lieutenant Tofanelli, 
who fell at Vogali. While the ceremony 


was going on, a cry of grief followed 
by violent weeping broke from a woman 
in the hall, 


Victor Emmanuel, divining 





military schools and colleges, officers and 
soldiers in their barracks. He is fond of 
attending military reviews, and it is rarely 
that he does not arrange to be present at 
the great annual mid-summer manceuvres 
of the army. 

On another occasion, returning to the 
Quirinal Palace at night, he unexpectedly 
entered the guardroom. Some soldiers 
who had just lain down, instantly sprang 
up, when he said, “ Rest yourselves, com- 
rades.” Putting a few kindly questions 
to each soldier regarding himself and his 
family, he asked one if he wrote often to 
his parents. ‘The soldier confessed that 
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he had not done 
so for two months, 
Victor Emmanuel, 
looking sorrowfully 
at him, said, “ You 
do wrong to leave 
your poor mother 
for so long without 
news of you. Who 
knows how often, 
thinking of you, 
tears have sprung 
to her eyes. 
Soldiers ought to 
be good sons.” 

At another time 
he questioned the 
soldiers about their 
rations. One ven- 
tured to say that 
the bread was often 
not up to the 








and as he handed 
it to an officer to 
be forwarded, he 
said, “To lose 
one’s mother is 
the greatest mis- 
fortune that can 
happen to a man,” 
In December 1889 
he paid his first 
Visit to the 
Soldiers’ Hospital, 
in Rome, when he 
spent three hours 
in going through 
the wards and 
talking to the 
patients. When 
he came away, lie 
turned to his aide- 
de-camp and said, 
“The poor fellows 








mark. Victor 
Emmanuel asked 


to see it. After Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, and heir to the 
Italian throne. 


examining it, he 
said, ‘From _ to- 
morrow you will have no more cause to 
complain.” During the King’s visit to 
the barracks of one of his old regiments 
in Rome, a lieutenant failed, at roll-call, 
to answer to his name. Victor Em- 
manuel asked where he was. He was 
told he had gone to see his dying mother. 
Instantly Victor Emmanuel sat down and 
wrote to him a letter of condolence, 
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seemed to forget 
their troubles as 
we talked to them, 
Our visit did them 
good. We must 
go often.” And he did not fail to keep 
his word. 


The King’s Favourite Hobby. 


When I think of King Victor Em- 
manuel III. as a numismatologist, the 
words of a prophet of old come to my 
mind, “A  littlhe one shall become a 
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The Royal Family at Racconigi 
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thousand.” The King began his collec- 
tion of coins with one coin, and that a 
very “little one.” That was in 1879 or 
1880, nearly thirty years ago, when he 
was a boy of ten or eleven. Now he has 
the finest and largest private collection in 
Italy, and he has grouped round each 
set of coins many valuable historical and 
archeological facts, as well as much 
iconological and legendary information of 
the highest interest, the harvest of untir- 
ing research. His collection consists of 
between 50,000 and 60,000 pieces. Some 
time ago he joined the Italian Numismatic 
Society, of which he is now the Honorary 
President. He 
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added to the first. In this way I had put 
together fifteen coins of different kinds, 
when my father gave me about seventy 
more of copper. These formed the 
nucleus of my collection.” Gradually it 
was added to by gifts of coins given to 
him by his parents on his birthday or at 
Christmas, “so that it soon amounted 
to three thousand pieces, in coins, tesserz, 
and medals.” His collection was at this 
time, as his last words show, a mixed one, 
and such it continued to be for the next 
twelve years, when he found it necessary 
to abandon the idea of a general collec- 
tion and to limit himself to Italian coins 

alone. ‘This 





brought be- 
fore the 
Society the 
‘idea of com- 
piling a 
Corp as 
Nummorum 
Italicorum,” 
and he himself 
undertook the 
task, and he 
has been en- 
gaged upon it 
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the King ex- 
plains in a 
Letter: to 
Professor 
Morandi, 
dated October 
22,2895, 
which, through 
the kindness 
of the  Pro- 
fessor, I am 
glad to give 
in fac - simile 
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gives the ex- 
planation. He 
says: “In the midst of all the cares of 
State, by his indefatigable capacity for 
work, aided by a rare promptitude of 
perception and. by a prodigious memory, 
he finds time to follow every scientific 
and literary movement, and to attend to 
his great work, ‘Corpus Nummorum 
Italicorum,’ which in a few years will be 
completed.” 

The King himself tells the story of the 
origin and growth of his collection. In 
an essay, written for Professor Morandi, 
entitled ‘‘ My Cabinet of Coins,” he says : 
“Three or four years ago I got by chance 
a soldo [halfpenny] of Pio IX., and I kept 
it. Afterwards I got another, which I 


collection of coins. 


forced to give up 
my collection of 
classical moneys, 
because I came to see that only by thus limiting 
my researches could I hope to gather a satis- 
factory collection.) 


I have spoken of the varied knowledge 
he has acquired through his numismatical 
studies, and from that same letter to 
Professor Morandi from which I have 
already quoted we learn that it is the 
literary research entailed by his collection 
that constitutes one of its chief attractions. 
The King wrote that his coins were “an 
efficacious aid to him in his study of 
history,” and, after illustrating this from 
some ancient and modern pieces coined 
in the mint of Milan, concluded thus: 
“ Besides which, when I have time, I 
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always find 
something 
useful and 
pleasing to 
do, either 
arranging 
my coins or 
searching in 
books for 
dates for 
this pur- 
pose.” 


The Royal 
Children. 


In an- 
other letter 
I had from 
Professor 
Morandi, 
he says of 
the King, 
ie % 2 
perteect 
model as a 











any political 
or family 
considera- 
tion. Four 
children 
have been 
born to 
him, three 
daughters 
and one 
son. The 
eldest is 
Iolanda, 
who was 
born in 
Rome, June 
I, 1901; the 
second is 
Mafalda, 
who was 
also born 
in Rome, 
November 
19, 1902; 
the third, 
who is heir 
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husband 
ond a 
father. ’** 
Viewed from the highest of all stand- 
points, that of religion and morality, no 
greater praise could be bestowed upon 
asovereign. He “wears the white flower 
of a blameless life.” His marriage was a 
union of love. His wife was the object 
of his own free choice, uninfluenced by 


Queen Elena with the Princesses lolanda and Mafalda. 


to: thee 
throne, is 
Humbert, 
Prince of Piedmont, born at Racconigi, 
near Turin, September 15, 1904 ; and the 
last is Giovanna, born in Rome, November 
13, 1907. They are all “goodly” children. 
The Princess Iolanda is very like the 
Queen, whilst Prince Humbert and _ his 
sister Mafalda more resemble their father. 
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The Royal children and their favourite pony. 
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Princess Mafalda has evidently realised 
what, as we have seen, the girls in the 
school at St. Petersburg learned when the 
Queen was their fellow-scholar, namely, 
her mother’s wonderful, attractive sym- 
pathy, for she has said to more than one 
person, ‘‘ Mamma is the comfort. of every 
one in trouble.” This characteristic of 
the Queen was conspicuously displayed 
on her birthday, January 8, when she 
forbade all public rejoicings and all family 
festivities. In the morning she superin- 
tended the making of garments for the 
wounded and homeless, in a workroom 
improvised by her in the Quirinal Palace, 
working doubly hard, as she said that 
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All the royal children are full of their 
parents’ energy and spirit, very clever, 
and perfectly natural. Each one, too, has 
its own characteristics. Prince Humbert, 
like his father, desires to know the reasons 
of things, and is constantly asking 
questions. Once, when his mother had 
procured for the children a large illustrated 
Bible, but had put it aside, not intending 
to give it to them until they were some- 
what older, and so better able to under- 
stand it, she found one day the Prince 
immersed in its pages. In reply to her 
remonstrances the l’rince said, ‘You know, 
mamma, you bought it for us, and why 
should we not have it now, to enjoy it?” 
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The King and Queen in the grounds of Racconigi 


was the best way of honouring the day ; 
and in the afternoon, after spending a 
couple of hours with her children, which, 
she said, made her feel like a “ giant 
refreshed,” she visited all the ‘‘ earthquake 
children” in the hospital, distributing 
cakes and sweets, saying, “ They may 
remember my birthday when they grow 
u »” 


The Princesses Iolande and Mafalda, 
instead of buying birthday presents for 
their mother, as usually they do, brought 
her the contents of their money-boxes for 


her relief fund; and Prince Humbert 
followed them with his most cherished 
possession, a squadron of toy cuirassiers, 
saying, “It is all that I have ; take it for 
the poor children.” 


He has some senses_ marvellously 
developed, notably his sense of smell. It 
is to him a source of information closed 
to others. By means of it he can tell to 
whom of those around him gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, ties, and things of that nature 
belong. Medical men consider his gift 
in this respect quite phenomenal. It is 
pleasant to see the children driving 
out in their little pony phaeton, Iolanda 
driving, her sister by her side, and her 
brother behind. The Princesses acknow- 
ledge the salutes of passers-by with much 
grace, whilst the Prince gives a proper 
military salute. They are being most 
carefully brought up, after the same 
system which succeeded so well with their 
father. ‘lheirnursesandteachersare young 
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women from Piedmont of sterling Christian 
character, who can be implicitly relied 
upon, and of whom the children are very 
fond. But the Queen herself spends a 
good part of each day with the children, 
both in their nurseries and in the Quirinal 
gardens, where the King often joins 
them. 


A Rule of the Court. 


King Victor Emmanuel III. himself has 
brought order and purity into his Court, 
so that now, like that of England, it is 
above suspicion. If any one examines 
the lists of the ladies-of-honour and of 
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sentatives of the nation, and to a certain 
extent by the nation itself. It is felt very 
markedly in the army, in which, for 
example, following the example of Eng- 
land, he has forbidden duelling. ‘The 
result is that this evil, once more pre- 
valent amongst Italian soldiers than it is 
now amongst the Germans, has all but 
disappeared. 


Queen Elena. 


Queen Elena, who at her marriage 
was in her twenty-third year, is the fifth 
child of a family of seven, three sons and 
four daughters, born to Prince Nicholas 
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The Princesses lolanda and Mafalda and the Prince of Piedmont 


the gentlemen-of-honour, he will discove: 
certain interesting things. In the first 
place, they are all married people. ‘There 
are no maids or bachelors on the lists. 
In the second place, the lists exactly 
correspond, the same names occurring in 
each. ‘That is to say, only married couples 
have been chosen, the husband as a 
gentleman-of-honour, his wife as a lady- 
of-honour. I suppose this is unique in a 
European Court, and it is an arrangement 
made lately by the King in the interest of 
seriousness and stability and propriety. 
Nor does his influence in this direction 
end here. It is felt by all who come into 
contact with him, by his ministers and 
counsellors, and through them by the repre- 


and the Princess Milena. She is a 
splendid woman in every way. Queenly 
in form and beauty, with her tall, lithe, 
well-developed frame and large, lustrous 
black eyes, she is also possessed of queenly 
gilts of mind and heart, all of which were 
carefully trained, first in the pure atmo- 
sphere of her mountain home, and after- 
wards at the great school of Maria 
Federowna at St. Petersburg. At home 
her teachers were her grandfather, her 
father, and her mother. Her father 
taught her the elements of history, geo- 
graphy, and the modern languages; her 
mother taught her music, all kinds 
of embroidery, and cookery; whilst 
her grandfather, Prince Mirko Petro- 
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vitch, during the long nights of winter, 
enriched her mind with the folk-songs 
which embody the literature of the 
Principality, and fired her heart with the 
love of liberty, as he recounted the deeds 
of valour of her house and people in their 
struggles to beat off the oppressor and 
maintain their independence. At the 
school of Federowna in St. Petersburg, 
where she was confided to the care of the 
then Czarina, the sister of Queen Alex- 
andra of England and widow of Alexander 
III., her education was carried forward 
and completed. She is a fluent linguist. 
Before coming to Italy she was morc 
accustomed to speak and write in French 
than in Italian, and so in her earlier 
receptions she talked French to her guests; 
but now all her conversation on such 
occasions is carried on in Italian, in which 
language, too, her letters are written. She 
is a capable musician and a clever artist. 
When she takes photographs, which she 
is fond of doing, she always develops 
her own negatives. She has a mind well- 
informed on most subjects. Like her 
grandfather and father, whose songs and 
dramas are justly celebrated, she is en- 
dowed with a genuine poetic talent which 
has shown itself in many lyric pieces. 
She is possessed of a wonderful sweetness 
of disposition, and has a nature full of 
tenderness and sympathy. ‘These qualities 
made her a great favourite at the St. 
Petersburg school, where the girls used 
to bring to her all their troubles and 
sorrows. 

Queen Elena is full of life and energy, an 
energetic walker, and a mountain-climber, 
able to scale the highest peaks of her 
highland home like a roe or a young hart. 
She can manage a horse well, is a good 
shot, able to rival her brothers, as her 
husband saw when at Cettigne, in bring- 
ing down the pelican or hunting the wolf. 
Of late years Queen Elena has almost 
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entirely given up the chase, but after their 
marriage she and the Prince often went 
shooting. Returning from a day’s spcrt, 
on one occasion, she entered the carriage 
with her gun in her hand loaded, and 
invited the Countess ‘l'rigona di Santa 
Trinita, one of her maids-of-honour, to be 
seated beside her. It was not long before 
the Princess perceived that her companion 
was very uncomfortable. ‘“ Are you afraid, 
Countess?” she asked sympathetically, 
The Countess confessed that she did feel 
somewhat nervous. ‘“ Very well, I shall 
make it safe,” said the Princess, as, raising 
the gun to her shoulder, she fired it into 
the air. She then turned to the Countess, 
whowas half dead with fright, and, smiling, 
said, “ Now you have nothing more to 
fear.” 

By nature Queen Elena is naturally 
timid and retiring, as, for example, when 
arriving late at a reception of Queen 
Margherita, she lingered by the door, till 
her mother-in-law saw her and_ brought 
her forward. Yet she can, when occasion 
demands it, show great firmness of will, 
tenacity of purpose, and bravery of action, 
as when, in August tgco, she went with 
her husband amongst the debris of the 
wreck of the train at Castel Giubileo, and 
bandaged the broken limbs and cuts and 
bruises of the wounded, and spoke words 
of hope and comfort to the dying; or as 
when, in June 1906, she insisted on going 
to Ancona with her husband, because it 
was known that anarchists were plotting to 
wreck the royal train, some bombs actu- 
ally having been discovered. But the 
acts by which, above all others in a 
gracious and busy life, she will always 
be remembered and treasured in the 
hearts of the Italian people, are the 
works of mercy in which she and King 
Victor joined during the dark days ot 
Calabria’s agony that ushered in this 
year, 
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THE STORY OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. 


The terrible disaster at Messina and Reggio gives to this story a particular and timely signi- 
ficance almost in the nature of a prophecy, for it was in our possession six months before the catastrophe. 
Durine the wanderings of the author in Sicily and Calabria in 1905, a vague tale was told him b 
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a peasant lemon-grower of the destruction in the eighteenth century of an entire town. 


To realise 


and picture the emotions of a native of such a town returning to find it utterly vanished he wrote 


this story. 


The circumstances he describes have now been rendered true in more than one instance. 


By a curious coincidence almost simultaneously with the Calabrian disaster, San Francisco 
celebrated, with a great New Years carnival, the complete restoration of trade and activity in its 


business sectton. 


Yet little more than two and half years ago death, horror, and desolation prevailed 


in the metropolis of the Western States, as they now prevail in the southern region of Italy. Over 
385,000 dollars left over from the Relief Funds of San Francisco are to be sent to the sufferers by 


this calamity in Europe. 
- AND there,” said the Abbate 
Lotrelli to the swarthy captain 
of the swift felucca, “there by 
those three tall cypresses.” 
His delicate white hand pointed across 
the moon-mad waters to three pointed 
shapes that stood like ragged iron lance- 


A day 


heads against the star-strewn sky. 
and a night from Tunis in this corsair 
craft, and now the Abbate was once more 
close to his native town—romantic Scylla, 
set high upon the extreme mainland of 


Italy on the Strait of Messina. ‘The sharp 
prow of the felucca ran with a gentle 
shock into the gravel of the shore. 

“Good-bye, my friend,” said the Ab- 
bate in a low voice, and shook the hand 
of the dark-skinned skipper. ‘Then he 
descended the plank a sailor had flung 
from deck to sand. He carried a parcel 
wrapped in leather, ‘The barbarous 
mariners saw their strange, silent passen- 
ger kneel upon the beach that shone like 
a stretch of silver in the moonlight. He 
buried his hands in the sand and bent 
low as though to kiss it. 

Cordage creaked in the pulleys, the 
great sweeps groaned in their locks, and 
the felucca, resetting her red sails, glided 
like a bird through the night. The 
Abbate Lotrelli arose, his hat in his hand. 
His pale, austere, and handsome face 
showed like marble above his black 
travelling cloak ; his dark hair made his 
features paler still. 

It was the strange, mystic hour of 


it is an act of mercy from the New World to the Old. 


universal hush just before dawn, that 
hour when the giant energies of Nature 
seem for a moment to flag, when there 
is a sudden pause in her respiration 
and the unborn day falters and trembles 
upon the threshold of Time. The silence 
was full of awe; the stars were like the 
passionless eyes of the gods looking 
serenely down. ‘The Abbate stood still, 
his back to the sea; the mystery of the 
morning and the significance of his 
presence here overmastered him. On 
his right, hidden by the rising wood, 
lay his native village. ‘Three years had 
passed since last he had seen it. The 
road lay like an argent river in the lunar 
light. Through the Abbate’s mind rushed 
this oft-recurrent thought: ‘I will swiftly 
make my way to the Church of Our 
Lady, open the door of the sacristy 
with my key, and leave the bundle upon 
the tiny altar there. Satullo the sexton 
will then find it when he comes to ring 
for the first mass. No one is about— 
no one will see me now—no one will see 
me again.” 

Before him arose the Three Virgins,— 
so the peasants called those slender 
cypresses. Beyond them the crest-line of 
a hill was visible, from which the old 
Roman ruin he knew so well since boy- 
hood days loomed into the sky. To his 
left lay the moon-decked Mediterranean ; 
across the Strait he saw Sicily, the beacons 
of Messina with their tossing cresset-fires, 
and, faint and far and ghostly, the tower- 
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ing white pyramid of Mount A¢tna. 
Opposite Scylla on the Sicilian shore 
the sinister headland of Charybdis 
frowned. Between these two cliffs, at the 
changing of the tides, howled and roared 
the ship-engulfing whirlpools that smote 
the hearts of ancient mariners with dread. 
The waters of the blue Mediterranean and 
those of the green Tyrrhenian Sea charg- 
ing through the natrow Strait met here in 
hideous, foaming frays. 

A hint of the dawn was in the east. 
The Abbate Lotrelli ascended the road 
that led into the main street of the 
elevated village. Scylla, grey and old, 
with its three thousand souls, was built 
compactly upon the top of the sea-cliff, 
close to its brink. As he climbed to- 
wards the town, thoughts deep and 
strange came to the priest. He felt his 
resolute soul quail under the onslaught of 
dear and treasured memories poignant 
with pictures of the past. On the way 
to the church of which he was once 
the head, he would pass by the house 
where Rosalia had lived when he first 
knew and loved her—ere he became 


a priest and she the wife of another. 
Farther on stood the house where Rosalia 


now lived with her criminal husband, 
Vincenzo Pagalo, and their angelic little 
daughter Giulia. ‘Then his mother’s 
house,—a mist rose to his eyes; and 
then his church,—relentless fingers of iron 
clutched his heart. He knew every 
house in the place, and the inhabitants 
of every house. Once they all knew and 
loved him,—now, no doubt, they hated 
or had forgotten him. Did they but 
know he was approaching, they might 
even issue from their doors and curse 
or stone him. Yet some would feel com 
passion in their hearts; he knew them 
well ; they were his children —once ! 
Walking in the dense shadows of the 
wood, the Abbate Lotrelli, plunged in dark 
dreams, neared the top of the road, which 
then sloped slightly downward into the 
town. His eyes were hungry for a glimpse 
of the beloved towers, streets, and houses 
He reached the highest point of the road. 
An inarticulate cry broke dreadfully from 
his lips. He swayed dizzily, then sat 
suddenly down upon a prostrate tree- 
trunk. He passed his hand over his 
bewildered eyes and looked about him 
like one rudely aroused from deep 
slumber. The shattered Roman ruin on 
the neighbouring hill caught his eye. 
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Across his features swept a gust of horror, 
The steely transparency of the dawn 
slowly ascended the heavens behind the 
hills) and in this wan, spectral light, 
mingled with the moon’s, stood revealed 
a scene of mighty desolation. 

Sweeping sharply downward from the 
edge of the broken road, the earth sloped 
in a tremendous curve to the bottom of 
a vast hollow and then rose upward to 
the opposite brink of the chasm. The 
sides of the gulf ran evenly around like 
a crescent-shaped amphitheatre, and its 
bottom pitched steeply towards the sea. 
It was as though some infernal god with 
one stroke of a gigantic spade had cut 
down the top of the bluff on which Scylla 
stood and flung it into the Mediterranean. 
Dying trees with naked roots and tottering 
trunks clung to the edge of the pit; 
boulders up-torn, ground to fragments or 
flung broadcast, littered the newly exposed 
earth ; a spring, loosed from some rent in 
the rock, wound seaward in a track of 
yellow clay. The strata of the cliff and 
hillside lay open like araw wound. Deep 
trenches and grooves had been ploughed 
into the ground ‘by the avalanche of 
plunging rock. Of habitations no trace 
remained ; the cataclysm had made a 
void in the landscape and borne away all 
signs of human existence. Scylla, with all 
its people, had perished utterly from the 
earth! It was as though it had never 
been ; its very site was eternally erased 
from the eyes of men! 

The sallow disc of the moon faded 
away ; the indigo of the sea turned to 
a clearer blue; star after star left the 
skies. A squadron-of swallows winging 
south from England whirled by overhead. 
The Abbate Lotrelli sat as one stricken 
to the life. ‘Then across his benumbed 
brain (like a beam of revelation) shot the 
remembrance of vague tidings brought 
into Tunis by a French missionary who 
was seeking a companion to go with him 
to the battlefields of Abyssinia. This 
man had spoken of some Italian town 
which, with all its inhabitants, had been 
swept into the sea by an earthquake. Its 
name he did not know. Stunned and 
stupefied, the Abbate once more dully 
surveyed the surrounding — landscape. 
There stood the crumbling edifice of 
Roman days, grim in the dawnlight ; 
across the Strait, monstrous Charybdis 
lifted its threatening head. The young 
priest was overwhelmed by the realisation 





‘Around him arose the Three Virgins—so the peasants called those slender cypresses. Beyond them the 
crest-line of a hill was visible, from which the old Roman ruin loomed into the sky.” 
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of something too vast for one human 
mind to grasp at once; he was crushed 
by a grief too great to be contained 
wholly in one human heart. A groan 
burst from him, and he buried his face in 
his hands. 

An ocean of tumultuous emotions en- 
gulfed his soul; a thousand agonising 
memories crowded upon his mind. Now 
he stood more than ever alone amidst 
mankind, the victim of a colossal bereave- 
ment, the martyr of a mighty renuncia- 
tion. By this dread judgment he was 
exalted suddenly to the loftiest eminence 
of tragic isolation, cut off at one stroke 
from all that makes life dear. For the 
first time he felt, in all its intensity, the 
absolute tyrannous power of human ties 
and associations, of the claim of the 
natal earth, and the links of social love. 
Thirty-four of his thirty-seven years had 
been rooted fast in Scylla. Absence had 
but intensified his love for the place and 
the people. By one terrible clash of the 
shears of Fate he stood sundered from 
all ties with the past; that part of his 
life seemed as though it had never been ; 
its records and its results were expunged 
in the floods. No man had been so 
deeply concerned in the affairs of the 
community as the Abbate Lotrelli. In 
the bitterness of exile he had realised 
that his life would ever remain inextric- 
ably bound up with the three thousand 
human creatures he knew so intimately. 
** Not a soul was saved,” the French mis- 
sionary had said. ‘Therefore he was 
doomed henceforth to wander alone in 
the world, an ineffaceable brand upon 
his brow, to bear ‘till death the over- 
whelming and tremendous burden of 
memories that none could share with him. 
He, as the solitary survivor, would be the 
sole repository of the life stories of the 
thousands he knew, what they had done 
and thought and suffered—yea, the fact 
that they had ever lived—known to him 
alone. ‘The dark secrets of the con- 
fessional that lay entombed in his bosom 
were now the secrets of the veritably dead. 
The catastrophe released him from every 
link with the former days; it rendered 
null his errand hither, and futile his great 
sacrifice of three years ago, and his in- 
tended offering of to-day. The known 
consequences of his own actions, good 
and evil, were now as nought. He stood 


bereft of all antecedents, alone, as never 
man was alone. 
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His dark eyes, in which a desolate 
light now smouldered, wandered listlessly 
out across the sea, still verging into richer 
dyes of blue. Deep under those restless 
surges Scylla lay in ruin and all its three 
thousand hearts were cold and _ still. 
Rosalia, for whom he had taken infamy 
upon his head, rested there with Vincenzo 
—whom she so loved—in an everlasting 
sleep. His old mother, too, was locked 
in that deep tomb of water; her lips 
would never bless him again; his play- 
fellows of old were there, and the towns- 
people, their wives and children—oh! 
the many sweet and happy children that 
always ran to meet him in the streets. 
Rosalia’s child, the little Giulia he adored, 
—her bright eyes were closed in the 
deeps, and the brine was in her baby 
heart. The pretty cottages filled with 
happiness, the public buildings and the 
spangled gardens, now lay a broken and 
chaotic heap of monstrous confusion in 
the black profounds where the whirlpools 
raved and spun. His own loved church 
with its graceful campanile, its marbles, 
mosaics and paintings, where was it now ? 
Were its bells swinging to the currents 
of the waters, pealing a requiem to the 
shattered village and its people in the 
ocean’s ooze? As though it had been 
yesterday arose before him that awful, 
sunbright morning when Rosalia came 
to him with terror writhing in her lovely 
countenance. Her very words rang in 
his ears again : 

** Vincenzo, my husband, last night stole 
the sacred vessels from the sanctuary. 
He sold them to a Tunisian merchant 
who sailed this morning. Death and 
destruction will fall upon us. Vincenzo 
took also the golden monstrance which 
the great Pope, Sixtus the Fifth, gave to 
our church so long ago. O Paolo 
Lotrelli, defend us from the curse of 
God and the law! If Vincenzo be dis- 
covered he will be hanged. O Paolo, 
save him; for the love you once bore 
me—for the love you bear my little Giulia. 
If Vincenzo be taken, I shall die! I love 
him still beyond all telling. If he be 
taken I shall die!” 

Again he saw the beautiful creature as 
she sank to the marble floor; again he 
felt the clasp of her arms about his knees. 
Her agony, that had been so terrible then 
—the memory of it was terrible now. 
He recalled his own hollow voice as he 
had risen and said, 





















“Say nothing, do nothing —leave all to 
me.” 

Then followed fierce combats with his 
heart and soul. But the fateful truth 
rose triumphant—love such as he still 
bore must ever be borne. Ere that night 
had passed, without a parting word to 
any one, without a farewell kiss from his 
mother, with all the evidences of a guilty 
haste left behind him, he had crossed to 
Messina and taken the packet for Tunis. 
For months he had wandered among the 
Jews and Mohammedans, among Arabs 
and Barbary pirates, searching, searching 
for the stolen vessels of his church. He 
learnt that the chalices had been melted 
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Endor, or some ancient Roman. sibyl 
cursed with immortality. ‘The Abbate re- 
turned her salutation in a low voice. ‘The 
woman, with a sigh, flung her faggots to 
the ground and sat upon them. 

* All the morning have I been a-gather- 
ing these,” said she ; “ah, signor, a weary 
work! Last night I had but two armfuls, 
and I slept in yon old ruin on the hill. 
A man and his wife are there —poor folk, 
but kind.” 

“Where do you 
Abbate. 

“At Mottola, signor, over the hill,” 
answered the grandam, and pointed a 
crooked forefinger towards the north-east, 


live?” asked the 


“*Vineenzo, my husband, stole the sacred vessels from the sanctuary.'” 


down; no trace of them remained. But 
the monstrance still existed. From dens 
of money-lenders to the tents of nomad 
chieftains he traced the glorious, glitter- 
ing thing that ever eluded him like a 
golden ghost. 

“God be with you, signor,” said a voice 
behind him. 

The Abbate started and turned his head. 
There stood an old peasant woman, a stick 
in her hand, a bundle of faggots on her 
back. Her face was tanned and wrinkled 
like a withered apple, and her grey hair 
Straggled over it from under her red 
kerchief. Her black eyes, deeply set, 
sparkled from their reddened sockets. 


Her hands were gnarled and her feet were 
She looked like the woman of 


bare. 





*« The signor has come to look for Scylla ? 
The saints guard the good! but that 
wicked town is gone. Gone, gone, gone 
—there!” she repeated with vehemence, 
then crossed herself and bent her red- 
rimmed eyes upon the Strait. ‘ With 
these old eyes I saw it go—in the dawn 
that was very dark six weeks ago. Oh, 
signor, it was terrible! That I should 
live to see it and still live! From Mottola 
I had come in the first dawn. I was 
gathering branches in the wood above the 
town. Scylla was asleep—like an innocent 
child, signor. But the curse of Heaven 
was upon it. I think there were fiends in 
the forest that morning. Perhaps there 
were angels and archangels too—who 
knows ?—waiting for the town to die. I 
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felt much afraid,—I, who for thirty-five 
years have gathered wood and feared no 
demon, no brigand, ever since my good 
Nicolo died. Yet that morning I felt 
afraid; there was something terrible in the 
air, signor. I thought a storm was coming 
—I was vexed because I had put on my 
new silk kerchief, bought me last Easter 
by my grandniece from Reggio. Even as 
I kneeled and bound my bundles came a 
great shaking of the ground and a loud 
groaning noise. The trees all shook and 
made terrible whisperings. It was like 
the voice of the Lord crying to our first 
parents in Paradise. ‘Then the ground 
shook again, anda great wind came into 
the trees. I called to the Virgin and 
looked down at the village. ‘The houses 
were all thrown together, and everything 
was sliding swiftly toward the sea! ‘The 
village tore away from the hillside, —see, 
signor, where that cypress is hanging,—a 
great crack opened there. I thought 
madness was come upon me, and closed 
my eyes and prayed. Then came a great 
roaring and crashing—it was like the 
blowing up of the fortress at Otranto when 
I was a girl and pirates raided the town. 
Oh, signor, the cries that came to my ears 
—the cries of the lost! I opened my 
eyes and saw the whole top of the cliff 
fall into the sea with all the houses, the 
streets, the church—everything! ‘hen I 
saw muddy waves like hills, that sprang up 
and rolled over to Charybdis as in a storm. 
I gave a loud cry and fell to the earth, 
and I heard the souls of the dead fly 
through the air with a noise as of doves’ 
wings. I swooned, signor, and when I 
awoke I saw nothing—only this great hole 





and country folk standing about it. ‘The 
sea was very calm again, but black. Oh, 
the many poor people that died! God 


rest their souls. Yet every one says it 
was because there was a curse upon the 
town.” 

“Why,” said the Abbate, pressing his 
hand upon his brow, “ why was there a 
curse upon it?” 

‘** Because, signor, three years ago its 
priest—and he a son of the village !—stole 
the holy vessels of his own church, and 
ran away. But most the curse fell upon 
Scylla because he took away its holy of 
holies—a gold monstrance, signor, beauti- 
ful as the sun, given to the church by 
the great Sixtus himself. Because of the 





theft of this by the Abbate Lotrelli— such 
was his name—the curse came true.” 
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A silence ensued. The Abbate sat 
with his head bowed upon his hands, 
** Are they all gone?” he asked at length 
in a mournful tone ; ‘“‘ was no one, no one 
spared ?” 

“ Not a soul, signor; man, child, and 
mouse—all are gone! But in yon old 
ruin live the father and mother of 
Vincenzo Pagalo. Very poor and very 
old are they. For ten years they have 
been neighbours of mine at Mottola. 
Their son became the richest man in 
Scylla, but a hard son. When Scylla was 
gone, they said it was not because of the 
anger of God. ‘Think of it, signor, they 
even said the Abbate Lotrelli was never 
the thief! And that, were their son alive, 
it might be proved. For that the peasants 
drove them out of Mottola. Now they 
live in the ruin. It is so cold and damp 
there! Sometimes I bring them a fresh 
loaf.” 

The stately priest rose to his feet, a 
strange, keen anguish in his fine face. 
As he rose, the thongs that confined the 
leather wrapping of the parcel he carried 
slipped loose, and the bundle clattered to 
the ground. ‘The covering fell aside and 
revealed a mass of gold gleaming upon 
folds of black velvet. Amidst rude bars 
of the yellow metal reposed a glittering 
object like a radiant sun with beams of 
polished gold, and a_ spreading base 
chased with the papal coat-of-arms. It 
was the stolen monstrance of the church 
of Our Lady at Scylla. 

The old peasant woman cast one be- 
wildered look upon the shining splendours 
on the ground, then raised her horror- 
stricken eyes to the priest’s and shrieked! 
In terror, abandoning her faggots, she 
fled swiftly as from an accursed place, and 
vanished into the forest. 

The Abbate Lotrelli stood and looked 
dully upon the bright things at his feet. 
The golden bars and the sparkling mon- 
strance were the symbols, the tokens of 
his love, of his search, of his slavery. 
When he had at Jast found the monstrance, 
it was in the possession of a date-merchant, 
and he too poor to buy it. So he had 
bound himself to labour for two years 
as a minor oversecr on the plantations of 
this Mussulman,—two years of unspeak- 
able slavery,—then the monstrance be- 
came his. ‘The last eight months in 
Tunis had brought him certain riches 
which he converted into this crude native 
gold, until there was sufficient to cover 























the value of the lost vessels. With his 
treasures he had set sail for Scylla. 
They were to be his redemption and his 
justification. Now he sat where Scylla 
once rose proudly to the day, and all that 
was left of it was himself and his memories, 
and the golden vessel on the ground. 

His eyes now sought the sea. Across the 
Strait the grim headland of Charybdis was 
already luminous with the vanward rays of 
the sun darting obliquely down from the 
mountains behind him. The sunlight 
seemed to him like a bright answer to 
the dark and iron questions in his soul. 
He gathered up the treasure and walked 
slowly towards the edge of the precipice 
above the Mediterranean. 

Below he saw the swirling and male- 
volent waters slowly mustering for their 
foaming tidal battles. The roaring of the 
seas in the cave of the cliff smote on his 
ears. Perhaps, in that voluminous voice, 
he heard the call of the three thousand 
human beings he had soloved? Perhaps, 
mingled with it, came to him the tremu- 
lous tones of his dead mother, or the 
unforgotten soft cadences of Rosalia’s 
speech, or the prattle of little Giulia? 
Perhaps the dear, thronging faces of the 
many departed gazed up at him from the 
shifting deeps ? Or the sun-smitten towers 
and red-tiled roofs of his native Scylla 
rose splendidly from the floods? ‘lhe 
Abbate made one swift step forward, then 
stopped suddenly short. Whatsoever his 
sudden impulse may have been, it stood 
arrested by some supreme finger of his 
fate. ‘Then, taking his precious burden 
in his hands, he made as if to cast it into 
the sea. Again betwixt the intention and 
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its execution some subtle power intervened, 
and he paused. The day grew greater, and 
the sunlight advanced broadly over the sea. 

‘The priest drew forth the beautiful 
monstrance and gazed for a long time 
upon that golden miracle of delicate art. 
Then slowly he lifted the sacred relic on 
high, and the nearing sunbeams caught it 
gloriously and turned it into a thing of 
life. It irradiated a dazzling mass of 
aureate flame, and the head of the man 
grew vague as with a halo in that blind- 
ing core of reflected fire. With a power- 
ful sweep of his arm the Abbate hurled 
the refulgent monstrance high into the air. 
It turned and twisted like a swift-winged 
bird, and, describing a magnificent arc, 
darted its flashes of light in a thousand 
directions ; then, invested with all its 
glories and gifts of grace and its centuries 
of consecration, it shot downward into 
the abyss. There was a boiling of foam 
upon the face of the eager surges, and 
then the sacred object sank—to repose 
for ever amidst the silent creatures that 
adored it, and the fragments of the church 
that once enshrined it. Solemnly and 
majestically the Abbate Lotrelli made the 
sign of the cross above the waves, and from 
his lips fell a few sonorous Latin words. 

Then he took up the golden bars in 
their wrapping and strode swiftly toward 
the Roman ruin on the hill. Empty- 
handed, in the twilight of that day, he 
emerged once more. The soft Italian 
night sank down like a mantle, and its 
pure stars were one with the crystal soul 
of the loneliest of men. And of the noble 
years thereafter, always the Abyssinian 
sands are mute. 


A SUDDEN THAW. 
3 sun-god rose and stretched his hand 


Over the white and blinded land 

An hour since, and the ghostly blight 
From fields and towns has vanished quite ; 
And every hedgerow’s silver braid 
Is blackening now and torn and frayed, 
And under all the dripping trees, 
Far-spreading, hissing pools one sees. 


The whole wide world seems melting. 


Look! 


The willows meeting o’er the brook, 
Glad that the sun comes out again, 
Weep tears of pleasure, not of pain, 
Till the vexed surface of the stream 

Is all alive with glance and gleam 

Of rings that merge and melt and die— 


Sharp rain below the sunny sky. 
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BY SYDNEY 


* HALL J go?” said the Squire, 
with the air of a man making an 
unwilling sacrifice. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs, Grant- 
ham. “A man is always at the mercy 
of a woman with a good figure and good 
eyes.” 

“Even at my age? You flatter me. 
However, have it your own way. I 
might, as you say, succumb to the song of 
the Siren. You will be above such 
weakness. When are you going?” 

“T shall go up to town to-day and 
see her,” said Mrs. Grantham resolutely ; 
“the sooner the better. It is an odious 
business, but there is no use in putting it 
off fog 

“ And what will you say to her when 
you get there? You know perfectly well 
that you can't prevent it,” said the Squire 
gloomily. ‘‘ Ralph has got a good billet, 
and the property is entailed.” 

‘“Why, George, of course I shall 
entreat her to let my boy go. A young 
fellow of seven-and-twenty, and a woman 
well over forty: it is preposterous !—it is 
iniquitous! She has inveigled him into 
it, and he will have all his life before him 
in which to repent of such folly. No; I 
will save my only son from that wretched 
lot if I can. Of course I know I may 
fail. A society woman at that age, when 
life is getting flat and lovers scarce, will 
naturally be keen to marry a splendid 
young man like Ralph. But isn’t it mad- 
ness of him to think of it, when a few 
years hence he might marry azy charming 
girl ?” 

“Humph!” rejoined the Squire. 
“Well, yes, it does seem a bit of cross 
luck. But you must remember the woman 
has money; how much, the young fool 
does not condescend to tell us; but 
enough, perhaps, to gild the pill.” 

“ But, George, that makes it a thousand 
times worse that a son of mine should 
marry a woman old enough to be his 
mother—as old as I am, I dare say—for 
the sake of her fortune. Why, it’s 
monstrous !” 

“T think, from the way he writes, he’s 
pretty far gone as well, and, in any case, 
you wouldn’t be outraged at his marrying 
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a girl ten years hence with a pot of 
money, even if he wasn’t mad in love 
with her.” 

Poor Mrs, Grantham sat at the head of 
her breakfast-table with an expression at 
once puzzled and consternated. 

** But, George,” she exclaimed at last, in 
a hurt voice, “‘ you are arguing for instead 
of against this preposterous marriage.” 

“No, I ain't,” said the Squire doggedly; 
“but I want you, before you go busting 
up to town, to look at both sides of the 
question—hers and ours. It’s only fair, you 
know ; but women never can see two sides 
of a thing at a time.” 

“TI can certainly see only one side to 
this,” replied Mrs. Grantham. “I see a 
middle-aged woman who has lived her 
yfe, determined to entrap my only son 
Into a marriage he must live to regret. It’s 
nonsense ; no #éce woman would do it.” 

“I don’t know that. Ralph’s an 
attractive fellow ; you'll admit that. She 
may be dead in love with him, and it’s 
your woman of forty who really falls in 
love, when it comes her way, not your 
bread-and-butter miss.” 

Mrs. Grantham pushed away her plate 
and rose from her place with a disgusted 
expression, and said firmly: ‘That is a 
question we will not enter into. If she 
really cares for Ralph she wiil set him 
free when I have put things plainly before 
her.” 

“Poor woman,” muttered the Squire 
under his breath. Whether he alluded 
to his wife, history does not say. 


But thus it came about that, that very 
same morning, an elderly lady with grey 
hair smoothly parted, and a fresh com- 
plexion, who wore dowdy clothes having 
no relation to the fashion of the hour, yet 
had withal an air of thinking herself 
“somebody,” was landed on the pave- 
ment in front of a large block of flats in 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Park. The 
hall-porter helped her out. “ Fifth floor, 
madam ; the lift is just going up.” 

Mrs. Grantham declined the lift, and 
mounted vigorously the endless flights of 
thickly carpeted stairs. 


A manservant opened the door. Yes, 
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Mrs. Maturin was in. Mrs. Grantham 
stood stiffly in the centre of the room into 
which she had been shown, and looked 
about her, disapproval’ and _ distrust 
expressing themselves in every line of her 
primly energetic face and figure. Flowers 
everywhere, piles of down cushions, chairs 
of extraordinary variety and reprehensible 
comfort. Yes, it was all just what she had 
expected—showy, luxurious. With an 
increasing sense of maternal anxiety she 
waited, with her eyes on the door. Pre- 
sently it opened, and a tall, slender woman 
in a riding-habit, a holland coat, and a 
sailor hat came in. She held out her 
hand. “This is very good of you,” she 
said, in a clear, gay voice, looking at her 
visitor with grave, grey eyes, but with 
a smile on her lips. 

Mrs. Grantham gazed at her blankly. 
“T have come to see Mrs. Maturin.” 

“Tam Mrs, Maturin. Won’t you sit 
down ?” 

Mrs. Grantham subsided into the near- 
est chair, or rather she sat on the edge of 
it, as if rejecting its insidious hospitality, 
and tried to collect her scattered wits and 
retrieve the thread of her argument. 

Meanwhile, the other woman deliber- 
ately took off her hat and pushed the soft 
waves of her brown hair into place. Then 
she turned the pale, rose leaf-tinted oval of 
her charming face towards her visitor. 
“You are Ralph’s mother,” she said 
gently, “and I think I can guess why you 
have come. You want me to give him up, 
don’t you?” 

But Mrs. Grantham only stared at her. 
“Tt’s impossible !” she ejaculated—‘ im- 
possible that you can look as you do, and 
be the age he said!” 

“Oh, he told you my age, did he? 
How like Ralph ; he is the most painfully 
truthful person I. know. I wanted to 
leave it till I had made an impression 
on you first—an impression of youth.” 

“You Jook like a girl,” said Mrs, 
Grantham unwillingly. “I can hardly 
believe my own eyes. Why, you are 
nearer my age than Ralph’s ; and at thirty, 
because I was getting stout and had 
grey hair, I was relegated to the ranks of 
the chaperons. My youth was gone.” 

“Tt does seem unfair. My youth is 
only now beginning, and you want me 
to give him up. It is so natural that you 
should. If it were my son, I should feel 
just the same. I should be frantic at the 
idea of his tying himself to some one 
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nearly double his age. I should tell her 
quite plainly what perhaps you might be 
too kind-hearted to tell #e—that she was 
a fool. I should say: ‘My good woman, 
when you are white-haired and decrepit, 
that charming young man will be not a 
whit less charming, probably more so, in 
other women’s eyes, and then, how will 
he come to regard you? As an incubus, 
of course. He has a kind heart, and will 
try to conceal it; he will treat you with 
the care and respect he might bestow on 
his aunt or his grandmother. He will 
inevitably make love elsewhere. Then 
you will pay dearly for his aberration and 
yours, and you will have spoilt his life 
into the bargain.’ Have I put the case 
strongly enough ?” 

“Ves, it is true that is what I wanted 
to say, or something very like it,” answered 
Mrs. Grantham, colouring hotly and feel- 
ing herself hopelessly at a disadvantage. 
* But if you can say it for me, if that is 
your point of view, if you can see it all 
so clearly, I don’t understand.” 

“Tt is not my point of view,” she 
answered. “ I am coming to that presently. 
I only want you to believe that with you, 
as his mother, I sympathise. That.does 
not mean that 1 am going to give up the 
only man I’ve ever cared for—and Ralph 
is a man, not a boy—because of that one 
drawback, the difference in our ages. I 
have lived through the drawback from the 
other side. I married, or rather, I was 
married by my father, at seventeen, to a 
man of five-and-forty, who was half an 
invalid and wholly a recluse, and it all 
turned out quite differently from what it 
does in novels. I grew fond of him. I 
was happy because, as years rolled on, I 
knew no other life. I spent the summers 
in a remote and beautiful place in Scot- 
land. I was solitary, but I had horses and 
dogs. In the winter we travelled, travelled 
with a maid and a courier, and always 
had private rooms. I hardly ever spoke 
to any one. I made no friends. When I 
wasn’t driving with my husband, I was 
dreaming by myself in picture-galleries 
and churches. People sometimes spoke 
tome. I have been followed by men in 
every capital of Europe, but I had no real 
adventures. Then suddenly I found 
myself free, and soon afterwards I went 
out to India to a sister with a high-placed 
husband. I met all sorts of people. All 
kinds of men made love to me, or 


intimated that they would like to, 
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“Then I met Ralph. We did not meet 
in a little up-country station where a woman 
of any age, of any appearance, is looked 
on as an angel from heaven. We met at 
Simla, where there were crowds of pretty 
women and girls just out from home. At 
first 1 did not realise all the difference in 
our ages. ‘The kind of life I had led had 
kept me young, and the kind of life he 
had led had made him old. But when I 
found that I was losing my heart to a 
man actually young enough to be my son, 
I packed and went. I was afraid that he 
would divine the depths of my idiocy. 
He followed me to Bombay and saw me 
off, and told me that he should never care 
for any one else. Ah! well, that was a 
good moment, anyhow. It wiped out all 
the rest of my life. And at the last 
minute, when he had to go ashore and I 
saw his face grow white under the bronze, 
IT couldn’t keep it up any longer. I said: 
‘It’s totally wrong and absurd; a man 
mayn’t marry his grandmother, but I love 
you—I love you.’ You see, I did try to 
play fair, but I thought suddenly that I 
might die on the voyage home, or that, 
perhaps, before we could meet he would 
get over it and never want me to say it 
again. <5 

She paused. 

Mrs. Grantham stiffened herself, and 
said slowly: ‘And Ralph, what did he 
say?” 
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** Ralph said : ‘ Bother my grandmother, 
I don’t care a damn, but I know that I 
am going to marry you.’ And then he 
had to go. He just vanished in the crowd 
hurrying off the ship.” 


“Oh, George!” cried Mrs. Grantham 
in agitation, when she had recounted her 
day’s experiences and their result to an 
astonished, puzzled, and slightly con- 
temptuous husband, “ it was all just like a 
play, the voice in which she said it, the 
tears in her eyes—and yet it rang true, 
and, against my judgment, I believed 
ly 

* And kissed her when you went away, 
I'll be bound! Even | should not have 
gone as far as that, charmed she never so 
wisely.” 

Mrs. Grantham blushed like a girl. 
Then she said deprecatingly : ‘ After all, 
you know the saying that a man is as old 
as he feels, and a woman as old as she 
looks, has some truth in it. Don’t you 
remember how, when you married me, 
you said, when you brought me home, it 
would be no use telling the neighbours 
that I was eighteen, that they would never 
believe me less than eight-and-twenty. I 
remember how I cried over it. It cuts 
both ways.” 

The Squire grunted. ‘“‘ And then you 
say that she was not a siren!” But he 
went over and kissed his wife. 


BLUEBELLS. 


age of silver and pearl 
Drift in the splendid sky, 


Over the purple hills 
Where the rugged firs stand high, 
Close to the peaceful dale 
Are the slopes of dim blue mist 


Where the bluebells fold like a scarf 


Round the heights of amethyst. 





Bluebells ripple all day, 

Bluebells shimmer at night, 
When the wonderful western way 
Lies dim in the fading light, 
When like ribbon of silv’ry sheen 
The river runs through the blue, 
And the blossoms all sleepily sway 
To look at themselves in the dew. 
AuGusta HANCOCK. 
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that pair don’t draw a man to 
pleasant places when they be in 
There’s only one thing 
can stop ’em if they take the bit between 


P I-NNILESS and proud he was ; and 


double harness. 


their teeth, and 
that’s awoman. So 
there, you might 
say, lies the text of 
the tale of Jonathan 
Drake, of Dunna- 
bridge Farm, a tene- 
ment in the Forest 
of Dartymoor. "Iwas 
Naboth’s vineyard 
to Duchy, and the 
greedy thing would 
have given a very 
fair price for it, 
without a doubt; 
but the Drake folk 
held their land, and 


wouldn’t part with 
it, and boasted a 
freehold of _ fifty 
acres in the very 


midst of the Forest. 
They did well, too, 
and moved with the 
times, and kept 
their heads high for 
more generations 
than I can call 
home; and then 
they comed to what 
all families, whether 
gentle or simple, 
always come to soon 
or late. And that’s 
a black sheep for 
bell - wether. Bad 
uns there'll be in 
every generation of 
a race; but the 
trouble begins when 
a bad un chances 


to be up top; and 
if the head of the 
family is a drunkard, 
or a spendthrift, or 





built on too free and flowing a pattern for 
this workaday shop, then the next genera- 


sailor-men say. 
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tion may look out for squalls, as the 


*I'was Jonathan’s grandfather that did 
the harm at Dunnabridge. 
in his blood, on his mother’s side, and 


He had sport 


twas horses ran him 
into trouble. He 
backed ’em, and was 
ruined; and then his 
son bred ’em, and 
didn’t do very much 
better. So, when 
the pair of ’em 
dropped out of the 
hunt, and died with 
their backs to the 
wall, one after 
t'other, it looked as 
if the game was up 
for them to follow. 
By good chance, 
however, Tom Drake 
had but one child— 
a boy—the Jonathan 
as I be telling 
about; and when 
his father and 
grandfather passed 
away, within a year 
of each other, 
Dunnabridge was 
left to ‘Tom’s widow 
and her son, him 
then being twenty- 
two. She was for 
selling Dunnabridge 
and getting away 
from Dartymoor, 
because the place 
had used her bad, 
and she hated the 
sight of it; but 
Jonathan, a proud 
chap even then, got 
the lawyers to look 
into the matter, and 
they told him that 
*twasn’t vital for 
Dunnabridge to be 
sold, though it might 
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ease his pocket, and smooth his future to 
do so, ’specially as Duchy wanted the 
place rather bad, and had offered the 
value of it. And Jonathan’s mother was 
on the side of Duchy, too, and went on 
her knees to the man to sell; but he 
wouldn’t. He had a bee in his bonnet 
sometimes, and he said that all the 
Drakes would rise out of their graves 
to Widecombe churchyard, and haunt 
his rising up and going down if he 
were to do such a thing, just to suit 
his own convenience, and be rid of 
the place. So he made a plan with 
the creditors. It figured out that his 
father and grandfather had owed near 
a thousand pound between them; and 
Jonathan actually set himself to pay it off 
to the last penny. “Iwas the labour of 
years ; but by the time he was thirty-three 
he done it—at what cost of scrimping and 
screwing, only his mother might have told. 
She never did tell, however, for she died 
two year before the last item was paid, 
Some went as far as to declare that ’twas 
her son’s miserly ways hurried her into her 
grave ; and, for all I know, they may have 
done so, for ’tis certain, in her husband’s 
life, she had a better time. ‘Tom was the 
large-hearted, juicy, easy sort, as liked 
meat on the table, and plenty to wash it 
down ; and he loved Mercy Jane Drake 
very well; and, when he died, the only 
thought that troubled him was leaving 
her ; and the last thing he advised his son 
was to sell Dunnabridge, and take his 
mother off the Moor down to the “in 
country ” where she’d come from. 

But Jonathan was made of different stuff, 
and ’twas rumoured by old people that 
had known the family for several genera- 
tions, that he favoured an ancient fore- 
father by name of Brimpson Drake. 
This bygone man was a .miser and the 
richest of the race. He’d lived in the 
days when we were at war with France and 
America, and when Princetown sprang 
up, and a gert war-prison was built there 
to cage all the chaps we got on our hands 
through winning such a lot o’ sea battles. 
And Miser Brimpson was said to have 
made thousands by helping rich fellows 
to escape from the prison. Truth and 
falsehood mixed made up his story as 
’*twas handed down. But one _ thing 
appeared to be fairly true about it ; which 
was, that when the miser died, and Dunna- 
bridge went to his cousin, the horse-racer, 
not a penny of his fortune ever came into 
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So some said 
’twas all nonsense, and he never had no 
money at all, but only pretended to it; 
and others, again, declared that he knew 


the sight of living men. 


too well who’d follow in his shoes at 
Dunnabridge, and hid his money accord- 
ingly, so that no Drake should have it. 
For he hated his heirs as only a miser can 
hate ’em. 

So things stood when Mercy Jane died 
and Jonathan was left alone. He paid all 
his relations’ debts, and he had his trouble 
and the honour of being honourable for 
his pains. Everybody respected him some- 
thing wonderful; but, all the same, a few 
of his mother’s friends always did say that 
’twas a pity he put his dead father’s good 
name afore his living mother’s life. How- 
ever, we’m not built to the pattern of our 
fellow-creatures, and ’tis only fools that 
waste time blaming a man for being 
himself. 

Jonathan went his stern way ; and then, 
in the lonely days after his parent was 
taken, when he lived at Dunnabridge, with 
nought but two hinds and a brace of 
sheep-dogs, ’twas suddenly borne in upon 
his narrow sight that there might be other 
women still in the world, though his 
mother had gone out of it. And he also 
discovered, doubtless, that a home with- 
out a woman therein be merely the cruel 
mockery of what a home should be. 

A good few folk watched Jonathan to 
see what he’d do about it, and no doubt 
a maiden here and there was interested 
too ; because, though a terrible poor man, 
he wasn’t bad to look at, though rather 
hard about the edge of the jaw, and rather 
short and stern in his manners to human 
creatures and beasts alike. 

And then beginned his funny courting 
—if you can call it courting, where a poor 
man allows hisself the luxury of pride at 
the wrong time, and makes a show of 
hisself in consequence. At least, that’s 
my view ; but you must know that a good 
few, quite as wise as me, took t’other side, 
and held that Jonathan covered his name 
with glory when he changed his mind 
about Hyssop Burges. ‘That was her 
bitter name, but a pleasanter yirl never 
walked on shoe-leather. She was Farmer 
Stonewer’s niece to Great Sherberton, 
and he took her in for a charity, and 
always said that ’twas the best day’s work 
as ever he had done. A straight, hard- 
working, cheerful sort of a girl, with 
nothing to name about her very special 
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save a fine shape and a proud way of 
holding her head in the air and looking 
her fellow-creatures in the eyes. Proud 
she was for certain, and terrible partickler, 
as to her friends; but there happened to 
be that about Jonathan that made flint to 
her steel. He knowed she was penniless, 
or he’d not have looked at her twice ; and 
when, after a short, fierce sort of courting, 
she took him, everybody felt pleased 
about it but Farmer Stonewer, who 
couldn’t abide the thought of losing 
Hyssop, though his wife had warned him 
any time this four year that *twas bound 
to happen. 

Farmer and the girl were sitting waiting 
for Jonathan one night; and she was a 
bit nervous, and he was trying for to calm 
her. 

“Jonathan must be told,” she says. 
“Tt can’t go on no longer.” 

“Then tell him,” says her uncle. 
“Good powers!” he says; “to see you, 
one would think the news was the worst 
as could ever fall between a pair o’ poor 
lovers, instead of the best.” 

“T know him a lot better than you,” 
she tells Farmer; “and I know how 
plaguey difficult he can be where money’s 
the matter. He very near throwed me 
over when, in a weak moment, I axed 
him to let me buy my own tokening-ring. 
Red as a turkey’s wattles did he flame, and 
said I’d insulted him ; and now, when he 
hears the secret, I can’t for the life of me 
guess how he’ll take it.” 

“?T was a pity you didn’t tell him when 
he offered for you,” declared Hyssop’s 
aunt. “ Proud he is as a silly peacock, 
and terrible frightened of seeming to look 
after money, or even casting his eye where 
it bides ; but he came to you without any 
notion of the windfall, and he loved you 
for yourself, like an honest man; and you 
loved him the same way; and right well 
you know that if your old cousin had left 
you five thousand pound instead of five 
hundred, Jonathan Drake was the right 
chap for you. He can’t blame himself, 
for not a soul on Dartymoor but us 
three has ever heard tell about the 
money.” 

“ But he’ll blame me for having money 
at all,” answered the girl. ‘He said a 
dozen times afore he offered for me, that 
he’d never look at a woman if she’d got 
more cash than what he had himself. 
That’s why I couldn’t bring myself to 
* Skuat 
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confess to it—and lose him. And, after 
we was tokened, it got to be harder 
still.” 

“Why not bide till you’m married, 
then?” asked Mrs. Stonewer. “Since 
it have gone so long, let it go longer, and 
surprise him with the newson the wedding- 
night—eh, James ?” 

“No,” answered Farmer. “ ‘Enough 
is as good as a feast.’ “Tis squandering 
blessings to do that at such a time. Keep 
the news till some rainy day, when he’s 
wondering how to get round a tight 
corner. ‘That’s the moment to tell him ; 
and that’s the moment he’s least likely 
to make a face at the news.” 

But Hyssop wouldn't put it off no more ; 
she said as she’d not have any further 
peace till the murder was out. And that 
very night, sure enough, when Jonathan 
comed over from Dunnabridge for his 
bit of love-making, and the young couple 
had got Great Sherberton parlour to them- 
selves, she plumped it out, finding him 
in a very kindly mood. They never 
cuddled much, for he wasn’t built that 
way; but he’d not disdain to sit beside 
her and put his arm around her now and 
again, when she picked up his hand and 
drew it round. Then, off and on, she’d 
rub her cheek against his mutton-chop 
whiskers, till he had to kiss her in 
common politeness. 

Well, Hyssop got it out—Lord alone 
knows how, as she said afterwards. She 
got it out, and told him that an old, aged 
cousin had died, and left her a nice little 
skuat* of money; and how she’d never 
touched a penny but let it goody in the 
bank ; and how she prayed and hoped 
‘twould help ’em to Dunnabridge ; and 
how, of course, he must have the hand- 
ling of it, being a man, and so cruel 
clever in such things. She went on and 
on, pretty well frightened to stop and 
hear him. But, after she’d said it all 
over about a dozen times, her breath 
failed her, and she shut her mouth, and 
tried to smile, and looked up terrible 
anxious and pleading at Jonathan. 

His hard, grey eyes bored into her like 
a brace of gimlets, and in return for all 
her talk he axed but one question. 

“How long have you had this here 
money ?” he said. 

She told the truth, faltering and shaking 
under his glare. 

“Four years and upwards, Jonathan.” 

—Windfall. 
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““That’s years and years afore I axed 
you to marry me?” 

“ Yes, Jonathan.” 

* And you remember what I said about 
never marrying anybody as had more 
than what I have ?” 

“Yes, Jonathan.” 

“ And you full know how many a time 
I told you that, after I paid off all my 
father’s debts, I had nought left, and 
*twould be years afore I could build 
up anything to call money?” 

“Ves, Jonathan.” 

“Very well, then!” he cried out, and 
his brow crooked down and his fists 
clenched. ‘ Very well, you’ve deceived 
me deliberate, and, if you’d do that in one 
thing, you would in another. I’m going 
out of this house this instant moment, 
and you can tell your relations why ’tis. 
I’m terrible sorry, Hyssop Burges, for 
no man will ever love you better than 
what I did; and so you’d have lived to 
find out when all this here courting tom- 
foolery was over, and you’d come to be 
my wife. But now I'll none of you, for 
you've played with me. And so—so I'l 
bid you good-bye ! ” 

He went straight out without more 


speech ; and she tottered, weeping, to her 


uncle and aunt, ‘They couldn’t believe 
their senses; and Jimmy Stonewer de- 
clared thereon, that any man who could 
make himself such a masterpiece of a 
fool, as Jonathan had done that night, was 
better out of the marriage state than in it. 
He told Hyssop as she’d had a marvel- 
lous escape from a prize zany ; and his 
wife said the same. But the girl couldn’t 
see it like that. She knowed Jonathan 
weren't a prize zany, and his raging pride 
didn’t anger her, for she admired it some- 
thing wonderful, and it only made her 
feel her loss all the crueller to see what 
a terrible rare, haughty sort of a chap 
he was. There were a lot of other men 
would have had her, and twice as many 
again, if they’d known about the money ; 
but they all seemed tame as robins beside 
her hawk of a Jonathan. She had plenty 
of devil in her, too, when it came to 
the fighting pitch ; and now, while he 
merely said that the match was broke off 
through a difference of opinion, and gave 
no reason for it, she set to work with 
all her might to get him back again, and 
used her love-sharpened wits so well 
as she knew how, to best him into 
matrimony. 
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In truth she made poor speed, Jona- 
than was always civil afterwards; but you 
might so soon have tried to thaw an 
iceberg with a box of matches as to 
get him round again by gentleness and 
affection. He was the sort that can’t 
be won with kindness. He felt he’d 
treated the world better than the world 
had treated him, and the thought 
shrivelled his heart a bit. Always shy 
and suspicious, you might say ; and yet, 
underneath it, the most honourable and 
upright and high-minded man you could 
wish to meet. Hyssop loved him like 
her life, and she got a bit poorly in health 
after their sad quarrel. Then chance 
willed it that, going down from Princetown 
to Plymouth by train—to see a chemist, 
and get something to make her eat—who 
should be in the selfsame carriage but 
Mr. Drake and his hind, Thomas Parsons. 

There was others there, too; and it 
fell out that an old fellow as knowed 
Jonathan’s grandfather before him, 
brought up the yarn about Miser Brimp- 
son, and asked young Drake if he took 
any stock in it. 

Of course the man pooh-poohed such 
foolery, and told the old chap not to 
talk nonsense like that in the ear of the 
nineteenth century; but when Jonathan 
and Parsons had got out of the train— 
which they did do at Yelverton station 
—Hyssop, as knowed the old man, axed 
him to tell more about the miser; and 
he explained, so well as he knew how, 
that Brimpson Drake had made untold 
thousands out of the French and Ameri- 
can prisoners, and that, without doubt, 
twas all hidden even to this day at 
Dunnabridge. 

“Of course Jonathan’s too clever to 
believe such a tale—like his father before 
him; but his grandfather believed it, 
and the old blid spent half his time 
poking about the farm. Only, unfortu- 
nately, he didn’t have no luck. But 
tis there for sure ; and, if Jonathan had 
enough faith, he’d come by it—not by 
digging and wasting time and _ labour, 
but by doing what is right and proper 
when you’m dealing with such matters.” 

“And what might that be?” axed 
Miss Burges. 

Just then, however, the train for Ply- 
mouth ran up, and the old man told her 
that he’d explain some other time. 





“He went out to the barrel and drawed himself a pint of ale, and got along by the peat fire with it.” 
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“ This generation laughs at such things,” 
he said; “but they laugh best who 
laugh last, and, for all we can say to the 
contrary, ’tis nought but his conceit and 
pride be standing between that stiff- 
necked youth and the wealth of a bank.” 

Hyssop, she thought a lot upon this ; but 
she hadn’t no need to go to the old chap 
again, as she meant to do, for when she 
got home, her uncle—Farmer Stonewer— 
knowed all about the matter, and told 
her how ‘twas a very rooted opinion 
among the last generation that a miser’s 
spirit never could leave its hidden hoard 
till the stuff was brought to light, and in 
human hands once more. 

“Millions of good money has been 
found in that manner, if all we hear is 
true,” declared Farmer Jimmy ; “and if 
one miser has been known to walk, which 
nobody can deny, then why shouldn't 
another? ‘hem as believe in such dark 
things—and I don’t say I do, and I 
don’t say I don’t—-them as know of such 
mysteries happening in their own recol- 
lection, or in the memory of their friends, 
would doubtless say that Miser Brimpson 
still creeps around his gold now and 
again ; and if that money be within the 
four corners of Dunnabridge Farm, and 
if Jonathan happed to be on the look-out 
on the rightful night and at the rightful 
moment, ’tis almost any odds but he 
might see his forebear sitting over his 
money-bags like a hen on a clutch of 
eggs, and so recover the hoard.” 

‘** But faith’s needed for such a deed,” 
Mrs. Stonewer told her niece; “‘ and that 
pig-headed creature haven’t no faith. 
‘Too proud, he is, to believe in anything 
he don’t understand. ”Iwas even so with 
Lucifer afore him. If you told him— 
Jonathan—this news, he’d rather let the 
money go than set off ghost-hunting in 
cold blood. Yet there it is; and a 
humbler-minded fashion of chap, with the 
Lord on his side, and a trustful heart in 
his bosom, might very like recover all 
them tubs of cash the miser come by.” 

** And then he’d have thousands to my 
poor tens,” said Hyssop. “ Not that he’d 
ever come back to me now, I reckon,” 

But, all the same, she knowed by the 
look in Jonathan’s eye when they met, 
that he loved her still, and that his silly, 
proud heart was hungering after her yet, 
though he’d rather have been drawn 
under a harrow than show a spark of 
what was burning there. 





And so, upon this nonsense about a 
buried treasure she set to work again to 
use her brains, and see if there might be 
any road out of the trouble by way of 
Miser Brimpson’s ghost. 

What she did, none but them as helped 
her ever knew, until the story comed round 
to me; but ’twas the cleverest thing that 
ever I heard of a maiden doing, and it 
worked a wonder. In fact, I can’t see 
but a single objection to the plot, though 
that was a serious thing for the girl. It 
lay in the fact that there had to be a secret 
between Hyssop and her husband; and 
she kept it close as the grave until the 
grave itself closed over him. Yet ’twas 
an innocent secret, too; and, when all’s 
said, ’tisn’t a wedded pair in five hundred 
as haven’t each their one little cupboard 
fast locked, with the key throwed away. 

Six months passed by, and Jonathan 
worked as only he knowed how to work, 
and tried to forget his sad disappointment 
by dint of toil. Early and late he laboured, 
and got permission to reclaim a bit of moor 
for a “ newtake,” and so added a very fair 
three acre to hisfarm. He noticed about 
this time that his hind, Parsons, did oft 
drag up the subject of Miser Brimpson 
Drake ; and first Jonathan laughed, and 
then he was angered, and bade Thomas 
hold his peace. But, though a_ very 
obedient and humble sort of man, Parsons 
would hark back to the subject, and tell 
how his father had known a man who was 
own brother to a miser; and how, when 
the miser died, his own brother had seen 
him¢clear as truth in the chimney-corner 
of his room three nights after they’d buried 
him; and how they made search, and 
found, not three feet from where the ghost 
had stood, a place in the wall with seven- 
teen golden sovereigns hid in it, and a 
white witch’s cure for glanders. ‘Thomas 
Parsons swore on the Book to this; and 
he said, as a certain fact, that New Year’s 
Night was the time most misers walked ; 
and he advised Jonathan not, to be dead 
to his own interests. 

“At least, as a thinking man, that 
believes in religion and the powers of the 
air, in Bible word, you might give it a 
chance,” said Thomas ; and then Jonathan 
told him to shut his mouth, and not shame 
Dunnabridge by talking such childish 
nonsense. 

The next autumn Jonathan went up 
beyond Exeter to buy some of they black- 
faced, horned, Scotch sheep, and he 
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wanted for Parsons to go with him ; but 
his man falled ill the night afore, and so 
young Hacker went instead. 

Drake reckoned then that Thomas 
Parsons would have to leave, for Dunna- 
bridge weren’t a place for sick folk ; and 
he’d made up his mind after he came 
back to turn the old chap off ; but ‘Thomas 
was better when the master got home, so 
the question of sacking him was let be, 
and Jonathan contented himself by telling 
Tom that, if he falled ill again, *twould be 
the last time. And Parsons said that was 
as it should be ; but he hoped that at his 
age—merely sixty-five or thereabout—he 
wouldn’t be troubled with his breathing 
parts again for half a score 0’ years at 
least. He added, that he’d done his work 
as usual while the master was away ; but 
he didn’t mention that Hyssop Burges 
had made so bold as to call at Dunna- 
bridge with a pony and cart, and that 
she’d spent a tidy long time there, and 
gone all over the house and farmyard, 
among other places, afore she drove off 
again. 

And the next chapter of the story was 
told by Jonathan himself to his two men 
on the first day of the following year. 

There was but littlelight of a morningjust 
then, andthethreeof ‘em were putting down 
some bread and bacon and a quart of tea 
by candlelight in the Dunnabridge kitchen, 
when Thomas saw that his master weren’t 
eating nothing to name. Instead, he went 
out to the barrel and drawed himself a 
pint of ale, and got along by the peat fire 
with it, and stuck his boots so nigh the 
scads as he dared without burning ’em. 

**What’s amiss?” said ‘Thomas. ‘ Don’t 
say you’m sick, master. And if you be, I 
lay no liquor smaller than brandy will 
fetch you round.” 

“T ban’t sick,” answered Jonathan 
shortly. He seemed in doubt whether to 
goon. Then he resolved to do so. 

“There was a man in the yard last 
night,” he said; “and, if I thought as 
either of you chaps knowed anything 
about it, I’d turn you off this instant, afore 
you'd got the bacon out of your throats,” 

“A man? Never!” cried Parsons. 

“How was it the dog didn’t bark?” 
asked Hacker. 

“How the devil do I know why he 
didn’t bark?” answered Jonathan, dark 
as night, and staring in the fire. One 
side of his face was red with the flames, 
and t’other side blue as steel along of 
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the daylight just beginning to filter in at 
the window. 

** All I can say is this,” he added. “I 
turned in at half-after ten, just after that 
brace of old fools to Brownberry went off 
to see the New Year in. I slept till mid- 
night ; then something woke me with a 
start. What ’twas, I can’t tell, but some 
loud sound near at hand, no doubt. I was 
going off again when I heard more row— 
a steady sound repeated over and over. 
And first I thought ’twas owls; and then 
I heard ’twas not. You might have said 
‘twas somebody thumping on a barrel ; 
but, at any rate, I woke up, and sat up, 
and found the noise was in the yard. 

“1 looked out of my chamber window 
then, and the moon was bright as day, 
and the stars sparkling likewise; and 
there, down by ‘the Judge’s Table’ where 
the thorn-tree grows, I see a man standing 
by the old barrel as plain as I see you 
chaps now.” 

“The Judge’s Table” be a wonnerful 
curiosity at Dunnabridge, and if you go 
there you'll do well to ax to see it. “lis 
a gert slab of moor-stone said to have 
come from Crokern Tor, where the tinners 
held theer parliament in the ancient 
times. Now it bides over a water-trough 
with a white-thorn tree rising up above. 

Jonathan took his breath when he’d 
got that far, and fetched his pipe out 
of his pocket and lighted it. ‘Then he 
drank off half the beer, and spat in the 
fire, and went on. 

‘““A man so tail as me, if not taller. 
He’d got one of them old white beaver 
hats on his head, and he wore a flowing 
white beard, so long as my plough-horse’s 
tail, and he walked up and down, up 
and down over the stones, like a sailor 
walks up and down on the deck of a 
ship. I shouted to the chap, but he 
didn’t take no more notice than the 
moon. Up and down he went; and 
then I told him, if he wasn’t off inside two 
minutes, I’d get my fowling-piece and let 
fly. Still he paid no heed; and I don’t 
mind saying to you men that, for half a 
second, I felt creepy-crawly and goose- 
flesh down the back. But ‘twas only 
the cold, I reckon, for my window was 
wide open, and I’d been leaning out of 
it for a good while into ten degrees of 
frost. 

“ After that, I got angry, and went down 
house and hitched the gun off the hooks 
over the mantelpiece, and ran out, just as 
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I was, in nought but my boots and my 
nightshirt. ‘The hour was so still as the 
grave at first, and the moon shone on the 
river far below and lit up the eaves and 
windows ; and then, through the silence, I 
heard Widecombe bells ringing in the 
New Year. But the old night-bird in his 
top hat was gone. Not a hair of his beard 
did he leave behind. I looked about, and 
then up came the dog, barking like fury, 
not knowing who I was, dressed that 
way, till he heard my voice. And that’s 
the tale; and who be that curious old 
rascal I’d much like to know.” 

They didn’t answer at first, and the 
daylight gained on ’em. Then old Parsons 
spoke up, and wagged his head and swore 
that ’twas no man his master had seen, 
but a creature from the other world. 
“Tl lay my life,” he said, ‘‘’twas the 
spectrum of Miser Brimpson as you saw 
walking ; and I'll take oath by the New 
Year that ’twas his way to show where his 
stuff be buried. For God’s sake,” he 
says, “if you don’t want to get into 
trouble with unknown creatures, go out 
and pull up the cobblestones, and see if 
there’s anything underneath ’em.” 

But Jonathan made as though the 
whole thing was nonsense, and wouldn’t 
let neither Thomas nor Hacker move a 
pebble. Only, the next day, he went off to 
a very old chap called Samuel Windeatt, 
whose father had been a boy at the time 
of the War Prison, and was said to have 
seen and known Miser Brimpson in the 
flesh. And the old man declared that, in 
his childish days, he’d heard of the miser, 
and that he certainly wore a beaver hat 
and had a white beard a yard long. So 
Jonathan came home again more thought- 
ful than afore, and finally—though he 
declared that he was ashamed to do it—he 
let Tom over-persuade him; and two days 
after the three men set to work where 
Drake had seen the spectrum. 

They dug and they dug, this way and 
that; and Jonathan found nought, and 
Parsons found nought; but Hacker came 
upon a box, and they dragged it out of 
the earth, and underneath of it was 
another box like the first. They was a 
pair of old rotten wood chests, by the look 
of them, made of boards nailed together 
with rusty nails. No locks nor keys they 
had ; but that was no matter, for they fell 
abroad at a touch, and inside of them 
was a lot of plate—candlesticks, snuffers, 
tea-kettles, table silver, and the like. 
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“Thunder!” cries out Jonathan. “’Tis 
all pewter trash, not worth a five-pound 
note! Us’ll dig again.” 

And dig they did for a week, till the 
farmyard in that place was turned over 
like a trenched kitchen-garden. But not 
another tea-spoon did they find. 

Meantime, however, somebody as 
understood such things explained to 
young Drake that the stuff unearthed was 
not pewter, nor yet Britannia metal 
neither, but old Sheffield plate, and worth 
plenty of good money at that. 

Jonathan felt too mazed with the event 
to do anything about it for a month ; then 
he went to Plymouth, and took a few 
pieces of the find in his bag. And the 
man what he showed ’em to was so terrible 
interested that nothing would do but he 
must come up to Dunnabridge and see 
the lot. He offered two hundred and 
fifty pound for the things on the nail; so 
Jonathan saw very clear that they must be 
worth a good bit more. They haggled for 
a week, and finally the owner went up to 
Exeter and got another chap to name a 
price. In the long run, the dealers halved 
the things, and Jonathan comed out with 
a clear three hundred and fifty-four pound. 
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He wasn’t very pleased to talk about 
his luck, and inquisitive people got but 
little out of him on the subject ; but, of 
course, Parsons and Hacker spoke free 
and often on the subject, for ’twas the 
greatest adventure as had ever come to 
them in their lives; and, from telling the 
tale over and over, old Parsons got to talk 
about it as if he’d seen the ghost himself. 

Then, after he’d chewed over the 
matter for a space of three or four months, 
and spring was come again, Jonathan 
Drake went off one night to Great Sher- 
berton, just the same as he used to do 
when he was courting Hyssop Burges ; 
and there was the little party as usual, 
with Mrs. Stonewer knitting, and Farmer 
reading yesterday’s newspaper, and Hyssop 
sewing in her place by her aunt. 

“Well!” says Farmer Jimmy, “ won- 
ders never cease! And to see you again 
here be almost so big a wonder as that 
they tell about of the old miser’s tea- 
things. I’m sure we all give you joy, 
Jonathan ; and I needn’t tell you as we 
was cruel pleased to hear about it.” 

The young man thanked them very 
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civilly, and said how ’twas a coorious come- 
along-of-it, and he didn’t hardly know 
what to think of the matter, even to that 
day. 

“T should reckon ’twas a bit of non- 
sense what I’d dreamed,” he said; “ but 
money’s money, as who should know 
better than me? And, by the same token, 
I want a few words with Hyssop, if she’m 
willing to give me ten minutes of her 
time.” 
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word, be you tokened again? I suppose 
you be, for you’re not the sort to go 
begging. Say it quick if ’tis so, and I'll 
be off and trouble you no further.” 

“No, Jonathan, I’m free as the day 
you—you throwed me over,” she answered, 
in a very quiet little voice. 

He snorted at that, but was too mighty 
thankful to quarrel with the words. She 
could see he began to grow terrible excited 
now ; and he walked up and down, taking 





“1 hitched the gun off the hooks 


*“You’m welcome, Mr. Drake,” she said. 

He started at the surname; but she 
got up, and they went off just in the 
usual way to the parlour ; and when they 
was there, she sat down in her old corner 
of the horsehair sofa and locked at him. 
But he didn’t sit down—not at first. He 
walked about fierce and talked fierce. 

“Tl ax one question afore I go on, 
and, if the answer’s what I fear, I'll 
trouble you no more,” he said. “In a 


over the mantelpiece, and ran out.” 


shorter and shorter strides this way and 
that, like a hungry caged tiger as knows 
his bit of horse be on the way. 

At last he bursts out again. 

“There was a lot of lies told about that 
old plate us found at Dunnabridge. But 
the truth of the matter is, that I sold it for 
three hundred and fifty-four pounds.” 

“So Tom Parsons told father. -A won- 
derful thing; and we sat up all night 
talking about it, Mr. Drake.” 
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“For God’s sake call me ‘ Jonathan’ !” 
he cried out ; “and tell me—tell me what 
the figure of your legacy was. You must 
tell me—you can’t withhold it. ’Tis life 
or death—to me.” 

She’d never seen him so excited, but 
very well knowed what was in his mind. 

“Tf you must know, you must,” she 
answered. “I thought I told you when— 
when : 

“No, you didn’t. 1 wouldn’t bide to 
hear. Whatever ‘twas, you'd got more 
than me, and that was all I cared about ; 
but now, if by good fortune ’tis less than 
mine, you understand x 

“Of course ’tis less. A hundred and 
eighty pound and the interest—a little 
over two hundred in all.” 

“Thank God!” he said. 

Then he axed her if she could marry 
him still, or if she knew too much about 
his ways and his ideas to care about 
doing so. 

And she took him again. 
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You see, Hyssop Burges was my mother, 
and, when father died, I had the rights 
of the story from her. By that time 
the old people at Great Sherberton and 
Tom Parsons was all gone home, and the 
secret remained safe enough with Hyssop 
herself, 

The great difficulty was to put half her 
money and more slap into Jonathan’s 
hands without his knowing how it got 
there ; and, €¥en when the game with the 
ghost was‘ hit ‘upon, ’twas hard to know 
how to do it clever. Hyssop wanted to 
hide golden sovereigns at Dunnabridge ; 
but her uncle, with wonnerful wit, pointed 
out that they’d all be dated ; and to get 
three hundred sovereigns and more a 
hundred years old could never have been 
managed. Then old Thomas, who was 
in the secret, of course, and played the 
part of Miser Brimpson, and got five 
pounds for doing it so clever, and another 
five after from his master, when the stuff 
was found —he thought upon trinkrums 
and jewels; and finally Mrs. Stonewer, 
as had a friend in the business, said that 


Sheffield plate would do the trick. And 
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she was right. ‘The plate were bought 
for three hundred and eighty pound, and 
kept close at Great Sherberton till ’twas 
known that Jonathan meant to go away 
and bide away some days. ‘Then my 
mother drove across with it ; and ‘lhomas 
made the cases wi’ old rotten boards, and 
they drove a slant hole under the cobbles, 
and got all vitty again long afore young 
Drake came bork home. ? iii 

“Me and Jonathan was wedded in the 
fall of that year,” said my mother to me 
when she told the tale. ‘ And, come the 
next New Year’s Night, he was at our 
chamber window as the clock struck 
twelve, and bided there looking out into 
the yard for an hour, keen as the hawk 
that he was. He thought I must be 
asleep ; but well I knowed he was looking 
for an old man in a beaver hat wi’ a long 
white beard, and well I knowed he’d never 
see him again. Of course your father took 
good care not to tell me the next morning 
that he’d been on the look-out for the 
ghost.” 

And my mother, in her own last days, 
oft dwelt on that trick ; and sometimes 
she’d say, as the time for meeting father 
got nearer and nearer, “I wonder if 
*twill make any difference in Heaven, 
where no secrets be hid?” And, knowing 
father so well as I had, I felt very sure as 
it might make a mighty lot of difference. 
So, in my crafty way, I hedged, and told 
mother that, for my part, I felt very sure 
there were some secrets that wouldn't 
even be allowed to come out at Judgment 
Day, and that this was one of ’em. She 
always used to fret at that, however. 

**T want for it to come out,” she’d say. 
* And, if Jonathan don’t know, I shall 
certainly tell him. I’ve kept it in long 
enough, and I can’t trust myself to do it 
no more. He’ve got to know, and, with 
all eternity to get over it and forgive me, 
I have a right to be hopeful that he 
will.” 

Hyssop Drake died in that fixed resolve ; 
and I’m sure I trust that, when ’tis my 
turn to join my parents again, I shall 
find no shadow between ’em. But 
there’s a lot of doubt about it—knowing 
father. 
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HE sea marks as its own all men 
who follow it. ‘The crisp blue of 
the water, the sting of the wind, 

and the twinkle of the stars somehow 
cling to them, and even when they are 
ashore and not in their sea-togs, it is 
easy to pick them out from among other 
men. 

But stamped as they are by the in- 
tangible but unmistakable signs of their 
calling, the sea does not obliterate their 
individuality ; on the contrary, it empha- 
sises their idiosyncrasies and confirms 
them in stubborn habits of thought and 
conduct. Often it makes them arrogant 
and cocksure of all things; they rarely 
argue with patience or listen in silence, 
but dissent with the thunders of Jove. 
Nor is it surprising, in view of their 
supremacy in their own ships and the 
obedience and deference theirsubordinates 
are obliged to show them on all occasions, 
that they become either tyrants or bene- 
volent despots. 

I am now speaking particularly of the 
skippers of sailing ships, who are thrown 
back on themselves during long voyages 
without other companionship than their 
mates. The presence of passengers in- 
volves compromise, and when with the 
introduction of steam they multiplied, the 
captains did not willingly or gracefully 
yield their autocracy. Fresh from the 
isolation of “ sail,” they attempted to rule 
the passengers, as they did their crews, 
with a high hand. 

There were old “ sea-dogs ” back in the 
‘forties when steamers began to ply the 
Atlantic. After that, with the constant 
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increase in the number of passengers, 
and the transformation of the ship into 
a floating hotel, the type varied without 
becoming extinct. ‘Thirty years ago the 
variation had gone so far that of three of 
them one was defined as a “sea-dog,” 
another as a “captain,” and the third as a 
“calico-captain.” The “sea-dog” was 
what the name implies, “the captain” 
was as good a seaman as he, but with 
more polish and urbanity, and the “ calico- 
captain” was an _ exquisite, fastidious 
about his gold lace and gloves, who 
spent his leisure with the ladies, and 
could talk novels, the opera, balls, and 
lawn tennis. 

We must not infer that all the “ calico- 
captains ” were men to be smiled at or 
mistrusted. Some of them had _ iron 
hands within their kid gloves, and were 
proficient and ready in routine and 
emergencies. What was looked on as 
effeminacy was but a surface gloss, a 
superfluous veener on tougher material 
below. 

In a few instances the nickname hit 
the mark. It justly fastened on those 
who were too tender for a seaman’s life, 
and who thought more of themselves 
than of their ships. They were men with 
yawns and grievances, who grumbled at 
their lot and wished they had chosen an 
easier profession. 

One of them was approaching land on 
a thick and bitter night, and left the 
bridge to warm himself with hot coffee 
in his cabin. He was impatient to get 
his ship into port before morning for his 
own comfort, and was running her at full 
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““*land ahead, sir! Breakers ahead!’ 
speed when she should have been slowed 
down for soundings. When he rejoined 
the two officers of the watch on the 
bridge, he and they strained their eyes 
through the sleet and haze for the lights 
which in clearer weather would have been 
guides to them. Nothing was visible. 
Still he did not take soundings or lessen 
his speed. 

He was several miles nearer the coast 
than he calculated, and the second officer 
was the first to perceive it. 

“Land ahead, sir! Breakers ahead 

“Land! Land where?” 

The captain, dismayed, sprang to the 
telegraph and reversed the engines. 

It was too late. The ship was pound- 
ing on the rocks. She was dragged off 
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within a few days and is still in 
the service, but that self-com- 
miserating captain is out of it 
for ever. 

Some of the “sea-dogs” were 
terrible men, with red faces and 
fierce eyes, and voices like ex- 
plosives ; martinets with their 
men, unsociable’ with _ their 
passengers, and absorbed in their 
ships to the exclusion of all 
other interests. ‘hey could out- 
roar the orchestra of the strongest 
gale: the percussion of big 
drums and cymbals, the blare 
and twist of trumpets, aud the 
plaintive, fife-like whistles play- 
ing through the shrouds and 
ratlines—ratlines well called, for 
the sound in them is that of 
legions of squeaking rats ascend- 
ing and descending from rail to 
truck in an endless and triumph- 
ant procession. 

I can see one of those 
dogs in retrospect now, with 
grizzled hair and beard and 
glistening eyes; silent, except 
when giving orders ; aloof, for- 
bidding, unapproachable ; eating 
his meals in his own cabin 
instead of in the saloon. He 
stands with legs apart and hands 
rammed into the pockets of his 
pea jacket—the legs astride from 
a long habit of balancing which 
persists when the sea is smooth 
and it is not necessary. He is 
always on the bridge, always 
glancing fore and aft and aloft 
at the spars and _ sails, quick 
to detect defects invisible to others, and 
ordering them to be rectified in language 
bristling with expletives. 

‘The emigrants are gathered under the 
bridge in the space between the fo’c’sle 
and the poop, and when a fog comes down 
after dark their chatter -frets him. He 
bellows down to them for silence, but after 
a timid pause they laugh and talk again. 
He has a remedy of his own, and orders 
his boy to bring him a pan of raw potatoes. 
‘Then, as often as he hears a loud voice, 
he aims one of the potatoes vigorously at 
the head of the speaker, and the offenders 
retreat to a safer spot, mystified as to the 
source of the missiles. 

Strange to say, his officers and men like 
him though they fear him, and give him 
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outrageous nicknames, such as “‘ Squinting 
Billy,” or “Old Keelhaul.” He is a man 
to be depended on, who knows his ship 
and knows the sea; he does not put on 
any ‘‘ side” or wear kid gloves ; he speaks 
in a language they all use, and does not 
mince it. 

“No stuff and nonsense 
about the old man,” they 
say. ‘“‘ Why, we’ve seen 
him ashore going home 
with a cabbage under his 
arm !” 

And that to them is a 
proof that he is simple 
like themselves. Some of 
them know that the cab- 
bage from the grocer and 
the roast from the butcher 
have not always gone to 
his own home, but in cases 
of illness to theirs. 

Many passengers pester 
the captain with questions, 
and, silly as they are, a 
polite answer is never with- 
held nowadays. The “ sea- 
dog” often barked his 
replies if he replied at all. 

“Is it always like this 
here?” a lady foolish'y j 
inquired in mid - ocean, 
teferring to the weather. 'y 

“Madam, r 
ask some- 
body else. 
don’t live 
here,” was his 
answer. 

That is an 
old story, and 
I repeat it 
only because 
it is character- 
istic, like the 
other story of 
another lady who, be- 
ing told to ask the 
cook for an answer, | 
wittily countered with &; 
a look of feigned sur- 
prise and said, “ But 
you are the cook, 
aren’t you?” 

If a man had dared 
so much, he would 
probably have been 
put in irons for his 
contumacy. As it was 
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a woman the captain in time relented, 
and sent to her table as a pcace-offering 
a marvel of confectionery from the galley, 
with the American flag embossed on it 
in red, white, and blue sugar. 

In those days the captain was like the 
head of a family, and held his sway with 
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“They could outroar the orchestra of the strongest gale.” 
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fatherly and even motherly despotism. 
He corrected the passengers whenever 
they transgressed the rules of the ship or 
his own standard of propriety. One I 
knew thought that all girls without chape- 
rons should be in their cabins not later 
than ten o’clock at night, and at that hour, 
or a little earlier, he sent the stewardess 
among them to escort them below, re- 
gardless of the beauty of the silvery sea 
glittering under the moon. There were 
poutings, protests, and sulkiness, of 
course. 

The girls struck at last. 

* All I’m thinking about is your com- 
plexions. | Nothing ruins complexions 
like a westerly wind and moonshine. 
Look at mine. How would you like 
a face like that?” 

They looked at a blot of purple and 
vermilion. 

“You’d say it was sunburn, wouldn’t 
you? Nothing of the sort. It’s the 
moon and the westerly wind. Can’t you 
feel them? You’d better go below and 
put cold cream on—plenty of it.” 

The same man exercised a censorship 
in the smoking-room also. When he 
found a follower of Charles Bradlaugh 
holding forth there, he quickly stopped 
him. ‘This was exceeding his authority, 
perhaps, but he was supported by some of 
the other passengers. The disturber of 
the peace protested in vain, and then 
threatened that as soon as he landed he 
would report him, and have his “‘ buttons 
cut off.” The affair made a great stir in 
New York when the newspapers published 
it. A complaint was made to the com- 
pany, and a lawsuit was brought against 
it. I do not remember how the suit 
ended, but the company stood by the 
captain, and he did not iose a single 
button. 

The ‘“sea-dogs” were not all alike. 
Some of them were genial and talkative, 
and in their leisure would spin amazing 
yarns of their days “in sail,” and their 
adventures ashore and afloat in all lands 
and all seas, from Archangel to New 
Guinea. All of them, the gruff and the 
jovial, have passed completely from the 
modern vessels which steam along with 
bare poles, dependent for propulsion on 
their engines alone. 

One of the last of them was a friend 
of mine for many years. He had been 
at sea almost from his babyhood: ap- 
prentice, mate, and master in sandal-wood 


traders in the South Pacific, schooners 
and brigs along the Gold Coast, and 
clippers in the China, Indian, and 
Australian trades. ‘Then he had entered 
one of the Liverpool lines and risen 
by the usual laborious steps to the com- 
mand of one of its best ships. He was a 
child of nature, and as vain as a peacock, 
He would not lag behind, as so many 
sea-dogs had done, but declared that he 
would conform to every changing fashion 
—he would modernise himself. 

As the luxury of the ships grows the 
passengers dress more and more elabo- 
rately for dinner; and from the bridge 
to the “glory hole” an effort is made 
to meet smartness with smartness. 

The captain I speak of, sea-dog though 
he was, would not be outdone in elegance, 
and changing his uniform for his shore 
clothes, he was a sight to behold, and to 
no one more impressive than to himself. 
To the glossiest of silk hats, satin linings, 
pressed trousers, and patent leather boots, 
he added a pair of white duck “spats,” 
and the news of that unparalleled ex- 
ample of fashion’s extremity spread 
through the ship and brought as many as 
could come to the gangway to see the 
“old man” depart—the chief engineer 
among them. 

The chief engineer-—a Scot of course— 
tossed his head and murmured, ‘“ Wha’ 
for has he cuffs on his boots?” 

This was at the end of a voyage when 
I was a passenger, and when we landed 
the captain offered to see me off by the 
train in which I was leaving Liverpool. 
A resplendent figure, he swaggered into 
the station, and a porter approached to 
take my bag out of his hand. 

‘* First or second-class, sir?” 

The captain’s face fell. He held out 
the slender umbrella, as if for inspection, 
and tenderly glanced at his white “ spats.” 
He looked at the porter dubiously, in a 
way half plaintive, half menacing. ‘Then, 
with his eyes still on his “spats,” he 
began, in a tone of incredulity, “ Now, 
do we look like second-class passengers ?” 
and ended indignantly, “ Don’t be a fool, 
man. If you were on my ship, I’d put 
you in irons.” 

Despite his little humorous vanities he 
was a sailor in every fibre, and passed 
creditably through two disasters. 

He had on one occasion brought his 
ship to an anchor on the bar in a fog, and 
having landed his passengers by tender 











was waiting for the tide to take her into 
port. Whistles are not blown by a ship 
at anchor; she warns other vessels of 
her position, and the fact that she is not 
moving, by the constant ringing of her 
bells during the day, and by bells and the 
arrangement of her lights at night. 

No precau- 
tion pre- 
scribed in the ‘ 
regulations or 
suggested by \ 
his own judg- 
ment was 
omitted, and 
yet out of the 
fog another 
steamer 
loomed, 
moving at a 
much-re- 
duced speed 
but with too 
much _head- 
way to turn 
or stop in 
time. ‘There 
was an outcry 
from the 
decks of both, 
a confusion 
of hoarse 
voices, the 
blare of an 
unavailing 
and un- 
answered 
whistle, and 
then the 
shock of a 
collision, 
which  be- 
tween two MA 
iron or steel 
vessels is like 
the thunder 
of cannonand 
the rattle of 
musketry, 
forcing the rivets out of their places and 
into the air, whence they come down like 
the spray of a fountain of bullets, spatter- 
ing among falling spars and tangled rigging. 

The anchored ship (one not provided 
with all the bulkheads and safety appli- 
ances of later vessels) was injured beyond 
repair, ‘and in twenty minutes—time 
enough for the captain to launch his boats 
and get his crew away—she sank with 
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him on the bridge. It was little less than 
a miracle that he survived, but he came 
out of the vortex bleeding and stripped of 
his clothing, and landed in Liverpool 
without “ cuffs on his boots,” and only a 
fireman’s jacket (borrowed) on his back. 
A few years later he was in command 
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“*How would you like a face like mine?’” 


of another ship which burned in mid-ocean 
and was abandoned there, he, of course, 
being the last to leave her. 

His health failed, and it was a hard 
struggle for him to stand the strain and 
exposure of his work. Sometimes in his 
long vigils during fogs he had to have a 
chair on the bridge. He was urged to 
retire, but would not. In a vacation 
which was forced on him the sea still 
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called him back to its fickle and turbulent 
ways. ‘I am getting better,” he wrote to 
me, from the warmth and loveliness of 
Jamaica. ‘“ TI’ll make a few more voyages 
across the old Atlantic yet.” 

But his work was done, and he was 
never again to feel the engines pulse 
under his feet at the touch of his hand on 
the telegraph, or to pick his way by sun 
or stars across the sea he loved as the 
Arab loves the desert—for the soul of it 
that speaks to him in silence. 

The captain never means to be senti- 
mental, but whatever she is, old or new, 
fast or slow, he has an affection for his 
ship, shutting his eyes to her caprices and 
seeing only her merits. She may have 
tricks of falling away instead of holding 
her course, or of butting into a sea instead 
of riding over it—all kinds of tricks, 
Others may call her an “ old tub,” but for 
him her good qualities more than counter- 
balance all her defects, 

‘“ He loved her like a woman,” said the 
manager of a captain who, at the end of 
years of honourable service, met with 
disaster. 

She was the crack ship of the line at 
that time, and in speed and splendour had 
no equal. She was built on new lines, 
however, and had many experimental 
features in both her huil, boilers, and 
engines. ‘lhe innovations and her size 
and speed added much to the ordinary 
responsibilities and anxieties of the captain, 
and before she ‘‘found herself ” and settled 
down to her work he had many hard 
times with her, including one so serious 
that his skill could not have saved her had 
she not been near enough to the coast for 
him to beach her. 

His judgment stood every test. Not in 
her alone, but in other and earlier ships 
during his thirty years or more of service, 
he had invariably done the right thing, 
and never the wrong one. He seemed to 
have a genius for emergencies, and was as 
nearly infallible as a man can be. The 
owners put him on a pedestal, and their 
admiration for him did not spoil him ; he 
was one of the quietest and most modest 
of men. All who crossed with him had 
confidence in him too, and many would 
wait weeks for him rather than take 
another ship. He was not a “calico- 
captain,” though courteous to all women, 
and not a “sea-dog,” though a thorouzh 
seaman. 

[ was with him once when both his port 


and starboard engines gave out, and the 
ship fell into the trough of a tremendous sea 
and lay for about six hours at its mercy, a 
wounded and helpless thing, which could 
neither face the onslaught nor fly from it. 

Many of the passengers thought their 
time had come, and wept and prayed and 
moaned in their cabins, or huddled on 
the leeside, peeping through the _half- 
opened doors. The funnels rattled in 
their sockets, and threatened every 
moment to break from the iron guys 
which secured them. Loose furniture 
and baggage shot from side to side like 
missiles, and a block of ice, leaping out of 
a refrigerator in the smoking-room and 
sliding to and fro, snapped the iron 
pedestals of the tables like glass. Some 
of the crew as well as the passengers were 
afraid. 

I asked an old hand, familiar to me 
from boyhood, if he had ever seen any- 
thing like this before—I had not. ‘‘Never, 
sir!” he answered emphatically; “never!” 
and he had been crossing the ocean for 
forty years. 

It was a sea of death and desolation, 
awful enough to dismay even those who 
had the longest experience and the fullest 
faith in the ship. But any ship can roll 
only to a certain degree—if she exceeds 
that, she must capsize. And this ship 
rolled to her limit—a degree more and 
she must have gone down with all on 
board: no lifeboat could possibly have 
lived had it been launched. 

The waves, serried, narrow, and _pre- 
cipitous, were heaped in dark, gray-blue 
masses, with sharp edges, as hard to the 
eye as piled-up lava; they were so close 
together and so mountainous that the 
spindrift made a canopy from crest to 
crest. Between two of them the ship 
seemed to be sunk at the bottom of a 
cafon, and they chased each other so 
fast that if, before recovering from the 
stroke of one another had caught her 
while she lay on her beam, she could not 
have recovered at all. 

After long waiting and suspense. there 
was a sudden murmur of relief, and the 
faces, drawn and pinched with fear, relaxed 
and smiled. Still shaken and pounded, 
still staggering, she quivered with another 
force within herself. The engines had 
been repaired and were moving again. 
But it remained for the captain to get 
her out of the trough and to turn her 
head-on to the sea, a manceuvre full of 











difficulty and peril in such a sea as that was. 
It has to be done quickly, and it calls 
for the highest seamanship, the steadiest 
of nerves, and the levelest of heads. 

For a few moments every voice on deck 
was hushed, and under the bridge the 
captain’s alone could be heard speaking 
to his officers. It was firm and distinct, 
without change from his usual dignity 
and imperturbability. 

The word was given, and as the ship 
swung round, a furious mass of white 
and green burst over the bows, flinging 
its blinding spray over the bridge and 
the tops of the funnels, which soon after- 
wards were white with the salt drying on 
them. Then, instead of rolling, she 
pitched. She 
was on her course 
again, and in an- 
other hour she 
was plunging and 
driving toward 
New York at her 
best speed, 
through a dazzling, 
sunlit world of 
sapphire sea and 
turquoise sky, with 
snowy clouds 
breaking and 
racing away like 
dissolving Alps. 

As for the cap- 
tain, he hid him- 
self from the 
passengers to 
avoid being bored 
to death by their 
questions. 

His reputation 
was not based on 
any extraordinary 
run of luck, ex- 
empting him from 
accidents, but on 
the fact that when 
accidents hap- 
pened to any of 
the ships he com- 
manded, he was 
never to blame, 
and always did, as 
I have already 
said, the wisest 
thing that could 
be done to miti- 
gate the conse- 
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Before the end, however, he came to 
grief. On one voyage, after leaving South- 
ampton and calling at Cherbourg, he 
shaped his course for the Lizard, and by 
some unaccountable aberration mistook 
one light for another and outran his 
distance. When he supposed himself to 
be several miles away from the Cornish 
coast, he was close upon it, and his ship 
went ashore at one of the most dangerous 
points, where wrecks are common and 
where another transatlantic steamer was 
already going to pieces. 

No lives were lost, but where she struck 
she stayed, her bottom pierced by rocky 
pinnacles which held her hard and fast 
until they were blasted away with dyna- 
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quences, “The captain | speak of, sea-dog though he was, would not be outdone in elegance,” 
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mite. Never for a moment in all those 
months did the captain leave her; little 
did he sleep while the wreckers were 
aboard or alongside. When at last she 
was floated and towed into Falmouth, he 
was but a shadow of what he had been; 
and it was as he came ashore that the 
manager said, with emotion, ‘‘ He loved 
that ship like a woman.” 

The ship was saved, but a year more 
passed before she was ready for sea again, 
and her repairs cost about two hundred 
thousand pounds. ‘The captain’s certifi- 
cate was suspended for six months by 
the Board of Trade, and at the end of 
that period he eagerly, pathetically, pleaded 
for command of another ship, if only for 
a few voyages, that he might end his 


career with a white page instead of a 
blotted one. The owners were sorry 


for him, and were very gentle with him. 
They did not reprimand him, but reasoned 
with him on his age, and on his need of 
rest. To his grief they would not give 
him another ship, but they bestowed a 
pension on him, and that was an unpre- 


TEAM high, and the flames of dawn 
Dispeiled by a lavish rain, 
The iron dock-gates withdrawn, 
And the sea-road clear again ; 
The dripping hawsers sure and fast 
To a lusty tug on either side, 
And one ahead, till, the narrows past, 
The engines hiss and groan at last, 
The great screws thrash the tide. 


PALL MALL 


THE BATTLESHIP. 


Far below the water-line the cranks fly round, 
Fly and gleam, gleam and throb, throb and thrill, 

From the signal-bridge above the clear bells sound— 
They must thunder, swing and thrust, faster still, 

For this is not a cruiser, but the Flagship of the Fleet, 
Big and strong, strong and trim, trim and bold ; 

Down upon her shining decks the long seas beat 
White and fine, fine and green, green and cold ; 

But she drives proudly on, through the thickest of the gale, 
And her bows shear a snowy swath of foam. 


The rain shivers down in a thin, pallid veil, 
Till the ships and the hill-brows of home 

Are all softly hidden ; but the great grey flanks 
Crash along the crests and hollows 
Where no other leads or follows, 

And fiercely, finely breaking through the stubborn, sullen ranks 
Of the cloud-king, vanish swiftly 
In the vapours and the storm. 
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cedented mark of their appreciation of 
his fidelity. 

He was neither a “sea-dog” nor a 
*calico-captain,” but simply a captain, 
and that is what most of them are nowa- 
days. ‘They are more suave in manner, 
and more varied in knowledge than were 
those under whom they served before 
they became captains themselves. It is 
not necessary for them to bellow from the 
bridge with lungs of thunder, reaching 
through the fiercest gale to the bow and 
stern and higher than the loftiest yards : 
there are no sails and no yards. They 
communicate in a conversational voice 
with all parts of the ship through tele- 
graph and telephone. They observe an 
etiquette as punctilious as that of the 
army and the navy. They are obliged 
by the rules to appear at dinner in dandi- 
fied mess-jackets, cut short at the hips 
and pointed—which, usually, they abhor. 
But they have lost nothing of efficiency 
through the change, and as good in sea- 
manship as ever, they are more scientific 
than the sea-dog ever was. 


Steam high, the tugs away 
And the valves beginning to lift, 

Pure and clean the wind and spray, 
Salt and shrewd the drift ; 

Steadily down the harbour, steadily, 
Slow ahead, dead slow ; 

Round the point to the open, readily— 
Hear the song of the engines grow ; 


WILFRID L. RANDELL, 











POISON AND PRIVATE SMITH. 


BY E. CHRISTIAN, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PaGeEr. 


RIVATE JAMES SMITH trudged 
wearily along one of the unmetalled 
roads with which India abounds. 

He was up to his ankles in thick white dust, 
which powdered his moustache, and forced 
its way into his ears, his nose, and his 
mouth ; it clung to his hair, and whitened 
his blonde eyelashes. He was tired ; the 
rifle slung on his back was heavy, his 
bandoliers oppressed him, and his am- 
munition boots hurt his corns. What 
bothered him most was the pull-back of 
the horse which he towed behind him, 
and which dragged heavily on the reins 
in his master’s hand. ‘The horse was 
tucked-up, weary, and very lame ; in fact, 
he looked as though the month of cavalry- 
manceuvres through which he had carried 
his master had been altogether too much 
for him. For Private James Smith was 
not a light man. With all his gear, he 
rode a good eighteen or twenty stone, and 
that was a great deal for a horse whose 
rations did not always come regularly, and 
who, when they did come, had not always 
time to eat them. 

James Smith felt himself, not without 
reason, to be in a sorry plight. He had 
been told to fall out of the ranks early in 
the afternoon, and to make his way to 
that night’s camp, which lay near a village 
of which he had forgotten the name, about 
two hours before we find him; he had 
walked what seemed to him a great 
number of miles, and his hopes of meeting 
with some of the manceuvring troops, or 
of running across the tail-end of the 
transport, had not been fulfilled. And 
now here he was on this infernal road (his 
expression was harsher), up to his ankles 
in dust, the shades of night falling fast, 
his midday ration eaten long ago, his 
water-bottle empty, his tobacco-pouch 
equally void. And he did not know 
where he was going, nor when he was 
going to get there. 

And so he felt very discontented. 

Had he but known the true facts of the 
case he would have felt still more dis- 
pleased with his immediate prospects, for 
the force to which he belonged—the 
“Blue Invaders,” as the general idea of 


the manceuvres named them—were now 
a good fifteen miles distant upon his left 
front. Nor, trudging in his present 
direction, was he getting much closer to 
their camp-fires, to their bubbling cooking- 
pots, or to the ration of rum that a kind- 
hearted general was probably allowing the 
troops after their long day’s work. 

What was more serious—though, of 
course, he was not aware of this either— 
was that he was approaching a village 
whose inhabitants were resentful of the 
presence in their neighbourhood of two 
divisions of cavalry. ‘Their crops had 
been over-ridden and trampled with some 
freedom, their fodder had been com- 
mandeered by the civil officials for the 
use of the troops, and the price given had 
been exiguous, for the officials were 
natives; also their sugar-cane had been 
looted in quantities which, if not excessive, 
had been decidedly annoying. For all 
this compensation would presently be 
awarded by the Government, but sad 
experience had taught them that money 
has to make a long journey from the 
treasure-chests of the Government to the 
pocket ot the peasant, and that much of 
it falls by the way-side. It has to pass 
through many hands, and to each hand 
some of the money adheres ; for are not 
Aryan hands notoriously sticky where 
coin is concerned ? 

But that was not all. On the very day 
of which we speak a fakir, filthy to an 
unspeakable degree, smeared with ashes, 
his long matted hair dyed tawny, had 
arrived in the village ; and that fakir was 
at this very moment haranguing the 
villagers upon the wrongs of India in 
general. His speech was curiously good, 
curiously polished and educated for one 
of his appearance and trade, and his 
words were not without eloquence. 

His hearers, standing and sitting around 
him in picturesque groups, dwelt upon 
his words, and swallowed his statements 
eagerly. They saw themselves robbed 
of their little stock of hard-earned money ; 
they saw themselves preyed upon by a 
Government of foreigners, and déspoiled 
to make fat an unknown Lord-Sahib and 
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a King who dwelt across the seas. Truth 
and lies rolled together and in turn 
from his glib and polished tongue. Every 
hardship was construed as a fresh piece 
of tyranny by the Government; every 
effort at amelioration of the people’s lives 
was twisted into something cunning and 
devilish, designed for their more complete 
undoing. Famine was shown conclusively 
to be due to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, to its own greater gain, and to 
the further oppression of the oppressed. 
He demonstrated beyond refutation how 
famine had been introduced into the 
country with the sole view of stamping 
out the population, He showed how, 
not content with the progress of the 
scourge with which it was seeking to kill off 
the people, the Government had invented 
a certain thing called inoculation with 
the sole view of slaying the people by 
more direct means. The result was, of 
course, simply that all who were so 
foolish as to consent died forthwith and 
spread the plague still further. He dealt 
with the matter with the greatesteloquence, 
and his speech was convincing to his 
ignorant hearers. But, he went on, that 
was not all; worse things were being 
done. When the Government saw that 
people were not deceived by their wicked 
trick of inoculation they began to do 
something yet more devilish. ‘They sent 
out emissaries to—here, with an orator’s 
instinct for effect, he paused—to poison 
the village wells ! 

The wrath and horror of his audience 
were unmistakable; they had _ been 
worked up skilfully to a climax, and this 
final coup shook them. 

It was at this unlucky moment that 
Private James Smith trudged into the 
village, towing his horse behind him, It 
needed no words from the fakir to tell 
them that this was perhaps, nay probably, 
one of the Government-paid wretches who 
murdered men, women, and children alike 
by the cruellest and most cowardly of all 
contrivances. ‘They were stirred to the 
depths, and ready to believe anything. 

“ Hush! be still!” said the fakir, as his 
audience growled and rustled angrily. 
“ Be still, and watch him.” 

The fakir was no fool; he knew how 
to handle a situation, and how to turn 
a chance to account. That, of course, 
was why he was there in a fakir’s garb. 

“Watch him, and see if he goes not 
to the well,” he whispered. 


Private Smith, tired and footsore, was 
a good horse-master, and therefore he 
made straight for the village well, and, 
lowering its leather ‘bucket, proceeded 
to water his thirsty horse. Of the crowd 
under the peepul-tree a hundred yards 
away he knew nothing. 

The horse drank deeply and leisurely, 
and his master had to lower the bucket 
twice or thrice before he was satisfied. 

“There!” said the fakir impressively 
to those nearesthim. “ ‘There! Did I not 
tell you that Government sent forth men 
to tamper with the wells? Did I not 
tell you that such men were disguised, 
and that some go forth as soldiers, some 
as babus, as anything you like? Now, 
that man has assumed the dress of a 
soldier who belongs to the cavalry, and, 
if he has not put poison into the well, 
you shall call me fool and liar.” 

“Let us seize him and kill him!” cried 
a bearded peasant; his dark face was 
convulsed with wrath, and his voice was 
hoarse and tremulous. 

‘Seize him if you like,” answered the 
fakir, “but kill him not till you have 
proved the truth of my words.” 

Private Smith had looked up when 
the angry villager had spoken; he pre- 
pared now to tighten the girths of his 
horse, but as he put his head under 
the saddle-flap he heard a sudden rush 
of hurrying feet, a rustle of wind-stirred 
garments. Before he had time to realise 
what was happening he found himself torn 
from the side of his horse and in the grip 
of many hands which clutched him fiercely, 
pulling him this way and that. A swarm 
of angry men surrounded him, talking 
loudly and threateningly ; fists and sticks 
menaced him, his helmet was knocked 
off, and his coat torn half off his back. 

Private Smith was astounded by the 
suddenness of the onslaught, and, by the 
time he was sufficiently collected to think 
of resistance, resistance was of course out 
of the question. So he remonstrated 
in his best barrack-room Hindustani. 

“Ere,” he said angrily, “what’s all 
this tamasha about? You let me go, 
you nasty soors, or I'll set the police 
wallahs after you. You’d better dekho 
what you are doing. Kiswaste you 
puckaro me this way ?” 

“Bind him, brothers,” said the fakir ; 
“and, if he talks overmuch, beat him 
upon his mouth. Then we will examine 
the well.” 
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“In default of the resistance rendered impossible by the bound limbs, he managed to spit out an insult or 
two, especially aimed at the fakir.~ 
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Private Smith was tied up with his 
own rope-rein, and made very fast 
indeed. 

If more of Private Smith’s language 
is not recorded here it is not because 
he did not say much: he said a great 
deal, very violent things, three-quarters 
in English, one-quarter in Hindustani, 
and for saying them he was smitten on 
the mouth more than once. Then he 
was haled to an empty mud hut, tied 
again hand and foot, and cast upon its 
dirty floor. Then his captors left him, 
closing the door and leaving him in 
utter darkness, but not omitting to place 
one of their number on guard, with in- 
structions to club the prisoner instantly 
should there be any danger of his 
loosening his bonds. 

“ And now to the well, brothers,” said 
the fakir; and forthwith the noisy crowd 
hastened away. 

Night had now set in; but the eager, 
anxious faces of the villagers, as they 
thronged round the well, were illuminated 
by the fickle light of a lantern or two. 
The flickering rays danced from face to 
face, showing up the dark features now 
of one man, now of another; shining now 
on the metal binding of a heavy bamboo 
cudgel, and now on the muscular arm and 
hand that grasped it. The fakir’s ash- 
daubed face showed ghastly, at one 
moment blanched by the wavering light, 
at the next appearing pale and sombre in 
the deep shadow cast by the movenients 
of the lantern-bearers. 

The scene was not undramatic: the 
tense, swarthy faces, eager, frightened, and 
fierce ; the stalwart, virile figures of the 
peasants ; a few women in their brick- 
red garments hovering on the outskirts of 
the throng; the dancing lanterns, with their 
flitting alternations of light and shadow. 
And in front, the leader—the spare brown 
man—naked save for a scanty loin-cloth, 
with his long, matted locks, his dirty 
hand grasping the iron staff of a yogi, his 
smeared and sensual face, possessed of 
one supreme weapon, a silver tongue— 
a tongue that could charm the ignorant 
ears of his hearers, and for the moment, 
at least, sway them to any madness. 

Truly, this pseudo-fakir was a useful 
man to those who employed him. He 
was not one of the posturing devotees 
who acquire merit and earn sanctity by 
measuring their length along the road all 
the way from Calcutta to Benares, or by 





some similarly foolish and impressive act. 
He was of another breed—a new breed 
that has sprung into existence, or perhaps 
has only renewed its existence, of recent 
years; a breed the members of which 
are sent out from various centres to poison 
the minds of the country folk, to tell 
them the “real truth” about the Feringhi 
and the aims of his rule. 

Our own particular fakir, dowered with an 
eloquent tongue, a certain amount of per- 
sonal magnetism, a fair quantity of astute- 
ness, and an unlimited stock of lies, had 
arrived not only upon fertile soil, but had 
found, as it were, a very fine top-dressing— 
in the shape of Private Smith—to encour- 
age the growth of the seed that he had sown, 
Private Smith had arrived most dramati- 
cally, exactly at the critical moment, 
and, with splendid opportuneness, had, in 
watering his horse, done at exactly the 
right moment just what the fakir would 
most desire him to do, 

And so to the well. 

The throng crowded round the plinth 
of the well and peered over into its 
murky depths as though they expected 
to see death personified swimming about 
below. ‘The fakir lifted the bucket, and, 
dropping it over the ledge, let the rope 
run through his hands till it splashed 
upon the water beneath. The crowd 
groaned, and the fakir, after jerking the 
rope so that the bucket should be sub- 
merged, hauled it up steadily, hand over 
hand, while the villagers looked on 
enthralled. He seized the bucket—did 
some tiny globes drop into it from his 
hand as he did so?—and called for a 
lantern to be brought close so that the 
water might be examined. 

He bent over it, then raised himself, 
and pointed to the water. 

“See!” he said solemnly. “ Did I not 
say truth? Look at these things floating.” 

There was a scuffle as the peasants 
crowded round eagerly, and the bucket 
was nearly overturned. 

Floating on the surface were half a 
dozen little objects that bobbed innocently 
in the ripples, and showed white in the 
light of the lantern. 

A roar broke from the crowd; the 
water was poisoned !—had been poisoned 
before their eyes by a soldier! There 
was the poison in the bucket, evidence 
irrefragable of the truth of statements 
they had been ready to believe proofless. 

That is the Indian peasantry ; and it is 














perhaps unnecessary to explain that the 
“poison” was made of simple bread pills. 
Indian villagers are not chemists, and if 
they were they probably would not stop 
to analyse a thing that is so obviously 
poison on the face of it. ‘Therefore they 
saw that their drinking-supply was tainted 
with death. And the life of Private James 
Smith hung in the balance. 


Meanwhile, Private Smith lay bound 
upon the floor of the hut, and felt su- 
premely uncomfortable. He ached all 
over, for he had been handled ungently ; 
his bonds cut the softer parts of him and 
gave him cramp in the legs; his head 
ached and throbbed ; he was very thirsty, 
and it was now a long time since he had 
tasted food. Not that he felt hungry— 
that was about the only physical discom- 
fort he was not suffering from, for his 
state, mental and bodily, was much too 
parlous to allow of any craving for food. 
He wondered what was going to happen 
next—he felt afraid; although the man 
who was on guard, and who occasionally 
peeped at him through a chink of the 
door, would never have guessed it from 
the expression of his prisoner’s face. But, 
all the same, he was horribly afraid, and 
the suspense of his present condition tor- 
tured him. So did the fleas and other 
insects with which the hut abounded. 
He strained his ears in the hope of hear- 
ing the sound of the trumpets of the 
camp, for he was still sure that the camp 
must be near at hand; yet he heard 
nothing but the angry voices of the 
villagers alternating with the smooth 
tones of the fakir. He had noticed the 
fakir, and had heard him speak when he 
was captured; and, though he was nota 
particularly clever man, Private Smith 
recognised his. polished voice now, and 
mistrusted it far more than the rough, 
harsh tones of the villagers. As a matter 
of fact, had he but known it, the fakir 
was making suggestions as to his imme- 
diate fate. 

“Let us beat him well and send him 
away,” had been the suggestion of one 
villager. 

**No,” another had said ; ‘let us hand 
him over to the police. They will first 
take money from him, and then he will 
be sent to gaol.” 

“Let us make him drink the water,” a 
third shouted, ‘‘so that he may die of his 
Own poison.” 
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The fakir felt that it was high time to 
intervene in the debate, and his smooth 
voice and dulcet tones made themselves 
heard. “‘lo beat him and let him go 
would be a foolish thing,” he said ; “ for, if 
we do that, he will report this village to 
the Government, and after that he will 
poison more wells afar from this place. 
To give him over to the police would be 
more foolish still, for he, being a servant 
of the Government, will at once be let 
free. Again, it would be the work of a 
fool to make him drink his own poison ; 
for is it not well known that these men 
are fortified against this very poison? 
How could they poison evéry well and go 
scatheless themselves? Do they not 
need to drink? No: if you must slay 
him—and it is for you to say, for is not 
the poisoned water yours ?—put him into 
the well, andlet him drown. The well is 
useless to you henceforth, for it is already 
foul with poison. Therefore, drop him 
into it.” 

Now the fakir was only too eager that 
the village should be embroiled with the 
authorities; he knew that the villagers 
would be much too simple and_ too 
avaricious to sacrifice Private Smith’s 
horse, for it would be of use to them. 
Consequently, when search was made for 
Private Smith, his horse would be found 
in or near the village. That, in its turn, 
would almost certainly lead eventually to 
the dragging of the well and the fishing 
up of a soldier’s body. ‘Then there would 
be the devil to pay, with the ultimate 
result that the village would really be- 
come angry and disaffected with Govern- 
ment. ‘That would be so many men 
gained. 

The train of reasoning was not so 
involved as it seems, and its course was 
not nearly so tortuous as that of many 
plans evolved very successfully by the 
fakir and his friends. 

“Therefore, drop him into the well,” 
said the fakir smoothly. 

A shout greeted his plan; as usual he 
had carried away his audience, and like 
one man they made a rush for the hut in 
which Private Smith was incarcerated. 

Had the discussion been less noisy, or 
had they been less preoccupied by the 
matter in hand, they must have heard the 
village dogs a-barking ; for ten minutes or 
more every pariah fora mile round had 
been yapping and howling and _ baying, 
and the noise would certainly have 
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obtruded itself on any folk whose business 
had been less important than the matter 
of a poisoned well and the taking of a 
man’s life. 

There was a crush and a scuffle at the 
door of the hut, for half a dozen angry 
zealots arrived simultaneously at the 
narrow entrance; then there was an 
inrush, and Private Smith was again 
roughly seized and carried forth into the 
open, not without receiving some severe 
bumps against the door-posts. He was 
rather a pitiful sight, with his white face 
cut and bleeding from the treatment he 
had received earlier; he was dirty and 
dishevelled and torn, and very much 
exhausted. And he was very much 
frightened, too. Still, in default of the 
resistance rendered impossible by his 
bound limbs, he managed to spit out an 
insult or two, especially aimed at the 
fakir, who probably alone of all the 
crowd could rightly understand their 
meaning. 

“ You white-faced soor !” gasped Private 
Smith, almost zz extremis. “You dirty 
bandar !” 

The fakir hit him on the mouth. 

“Yes, that’s right, ’it me again, you 
rotten-gutted sug of hell !” cried stubborn 
Private Smith; and other words, not 
pretty, flowed in a turbid stream from his 
parched mouth and bleeding lips. 

It was not, of course, a Christian manner 
of ending his life, but at all events it was 
keeping his end up; and, without being 
exactly aware of it, that was what Private 
Smith wanted to do before all these 
natives, and especially before this leering 
fakir. 


1? 


Now it was unlucky for all concerned, 
except Private Smith, that the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, who was acting as 
Director of Manceuvres, had a strong 
penchant for night-marches and_ night- 
attacks. But so it was; and he had taken 
it into his head on this very night to 
order the Brigadier commanding the 
“Khaki Defenders” to surprise the 
“Red Invaders” by a night-march, and 
hurl them back across their imaginary 
frontier. 

It was, then, at the advancing column 
of “ Khaki Defenders ” that all the pariahs 
had been barking themselves hoarse for a 
quarter of an hour or more. 

And, just as Private Smith arrived 


involuntarily at the plinth of the village 
well, the head of the ‘ Khaki” column 
debouched into the village. Private Smith 
heard the jingle of bits and the ring of 
stirrup-irons, and his shouts for help rent 
the welkin, causing the ‘‘ Khaki” soldiers 
to think for a moment that they had 
stumbled upon a “Red” outpost or 
patrol. 

When they arrived at the well they 
found lying beside it one hapless soldier, 
bound and much bruised. His assailants 
had melted away into the night. 

Private James Smith unfolded his tale 
to a distinguished audience, comprised of 
several of the most eminent cavalry 
leaders in India; and, when he _ had 
finished, the ‘‘ Khaki Defenders,” instead 
of fighting bloodily with the “ Red In- 
vaders,” were engaged during the re- 
mainder of the night in beating the village 
fields, and in bringing in_ reluctant 
villagers who had vainly sought conceal- 
ment in the standing crops. — British 
Hussars played at man-hunting with the 
greatest zest, and captured the quarry 
with whoops of delight ; Indian Lancers 
indulged in hide-and-seek, and displayed 
the keenest skill and pleasure in dis- 
covering the ‘‘caches” of the hiders. 
Finally, just at cock-light, two patrols, one 
of Hussars and one of Lancers, viewed a 
nude figure moving with long strides across 
the fields. Never was seen such a chase, 
never was such reckless riding ; the light 
cavalry of two nations, whooping and 
yelling in rivalry, raced for the capture of 
the naked man with the ash-smeared face. 
Finally, after twisting and dodging like a 
hare into nullahs and through corn-fields, 
he was caught by two triumphant Lancers, 
and, with a rope-rein round his neck, was 
led back to the village. 

Meanwhile, the captured villagers had 
told their tale. 


The upshot was, firstly, that Private 
Smith was stiff and sore for several days ; 
secondly, that the village had quartered 
upon it a force of punitive police, to show 
them that soldiers must not be bound or 
drowned in that off-hand way; thirdly, 
that the fakir, who turned out to be a 
defaulting babu from a commercial office 
in Calcutta, was sent to the Andamans 
for ten years. 

And yet—would you believe it ?—the 
villagers dug a new well ! 
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The two busiest months in the whole year of the Banking World are just 
drawing to a close. Dividends of every kind have been paid in their scores of 
thousands, and Bankers and Bankers clerks have worked at high pressure, often 
till far into the night. The following article will therefore be read with interest, 
for it shows how arduous and responsible are the duties of the Bank Clerk, 
and how his labours are so apt to be overlooked. 


ing corporations, the banker’s clerk, 

perhaps one of thousands of others, 
unknown by sight and name to his 
employers, is treated in much the same 
manner as any other servant of a big 
public company. It is true that the pay 
is, generally speaking, more liberal than 
is usually to be found in the clerical 
market, but apart from this difference 
there is little distinction to be made. 
To the young man about to follow this 
kind of business career I would say that 
moderate progress is assured by ordinary 
intelligence, great care, and his prepared- 
ness for strict discipline. These qualities 
will carry him some way, but complete 
success may only be made by many 
other attainments to which I shall call 
attention later. 

We know the cynic who regards a 
bank as a sort of asylum for those who 
could not succeed in some of the higher 
callings: this individual, needless to say, 
has little knowledge of the inner workings 
of the business. Those of the public 
who still cling to some such idea should 
drop in one afternoon at a London 
clearing bank, when they would be at 
once disillusioned. Everywhere is bustle 
without confusion, each man_ working 
at tip-top speed to get through the 
work, which is by no means finished with 
the closing of the big entrance doors. 
This is only another illusion, and one that 


|* the present age of gigantic bank- 





is appreciated to the full by the youngster, 
when, fresh from school, he makes _ his 
first appearance in the world of Lom- 
bard Street. 

Still speaking to the aspirant, he should 
know that before entrance into a barik is 
possible, a director’s nomination is, in 
most cases, necessary; and not until a 
vacancy occurs is he asked to present 
himself for examination. In this test 
good handwriting and a head for figures 
are supposed to be the main essentials, but 
ability to cast figures comes with practice, 
and a fair handwriting may be acquired 
by the same means. Beneath the older 
banks of Lombard Street, in vaulted 
cellars running in some cases under the 
thoroughfare itself, may still be seen the 
books of a hundred years ago, which 
prove by comparison the fine penmanship 
of the bank clerk of days gone by. 
People in those times were not in such 
a hurry, and “the world went very 
well then.” 

Having satisfied the authority commer- 
cial, the young bank clerk must next 
submit himself to the doctor for medical 
examination, and this being favourable, 
he is required to guarantee his fidelity, 
generally to the extent of £1,000. At 
once we see that there is no room for 
the dishonourable in places of trust. 
Meeting all these requirements, he may 
consider himself fairly started on his 
career, On taking up his duties the 
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first thing that is impressed upon him 
is the uselessness of extraneous noughts 
—the reason being that o shillings or o 
pence may be added as ro shillings or 
pence as the case may be. Another 
technicality is that of calling figures by 
their right names--that is to say, for 
instance, £2,710 must, for checking 
purposes, be read aloud as two thousand 
seven hundred and ten pounds, and 
not twenty-seven ten, which sounds like 
twenty-seven pounds ten shillings. In 
fact, the precaution 


many respects this is to be regretted, as 
the discipline of the work was _ both 
healthy and instructive—in fact, a capital 
way of obtaining fresh air, exercise, and a 
good knowledge of London—all necessary 
essentials to the young man on_ first 
entering the Metropolis. 

On his return from this collection, it 
will be time to lunch. Resuming work, 
he will probably be set to sort the different 
kinds of cheques passed in over the 
counter, under their respective divisions 

of Town, Country, 





against making mis- 
takes is made so 
paramount that if 
he be at all of a 
sensitive  disposi- 
tion, it is some time 
before the tiro gains 
any confidence in 
dealing with big 
sums of money. 

He is told that 
banking hours 
usually begin at 
nine  o’clock— 
though at first he 
will be required to 
present himself at 
a quarter to the 
hour, to assist in 
various preliminary 
duties of the day 
—and that about 
five o’clock is the 
time for leaving. 

The first work 
the novice takes 
part in will probably 
be the ‘* Walks” 








and Metropolitan, 
the initial letters of 
which may be seen 
on the bottom left- 
hand corner of 
every English 
cheque. This sort- 
ing is tiresomework, 
which could be 
simplified by making 
all the cheques of 
auniform size. Sir 
Ielix Schuster re- 
cently advocated 
that bankers should 
discourage clients 
from asking for 
freak cheques—Z.e. 
cheques of big and 
little size. There 
is no doubt that a 
cheque of unusual 
dimensions causes 
inconvenience and 
much loss of 
time to the many 
hands it passes 
through, especially 








that is, the collec- 


A cashier has specially to guard against the gentleman 


in the banking 


tion on behalf of his Bill Sikes. Note the short stick witha bent pinonit Wworld. On the 


firm of the cheques 
and bills drawn 
upon what are termed ‘‘non-clearing ” 
banking houses—those who have no seat, 
and are therefore unrepresented at the 
Clearing House. Many of my readers 
have, no doubt, seen the young bank 
clerk hurrying about London with his 
wallet chained round his body for safety. 
Until quite recently the “ Walks” was a 
large and important department in a 
bank, but the extension of the system 
of the Bankers’ Clearing House * to out- 
lying branches in London has greatly 
reduced this sphere of action; and in 


for pulling through the rails bags of money. 


other hand, if 
in. the tature 
cheques are all of one size, we may 
perhaps see the sorting machine working 
by the side of the casting machine so 
universally used at the present time, and 
then the ordinary banker’s clerk may 
become a thing of the past. 

If the youngster is not required to 
sort, he will be started on what is known 
as the “Run.” This means that, from 
the men who are termed “out” clearers, 
he takes bundles of cheques and proceeds 
to the Clearing House, where he de- 
livers them to the respective “town 


* Described in a previous article. 

















clearers” of the banks on which they 
are drawn. He returns to headquarters 
with the cheques which the other banks 
have delivered to his own “clearer,” 
who has first entered them on a specially 
prepared sheet or book. ‘This work 
continues until five o’clock, when the 
Clearing House closes. On Stock Ex- 
change 
settling days 
and other 
special occa 
sions the 
time is some 
fa ic t-¥ 
minutes 
later. 

Apart from 
the ordinary 
office hours, 
there are 
certain extra 
duties at- 
tached to 
a young bank 
clerk, and 
amongst 
others is 
that. oF 
“housekeep- 
ing.” Not- 
withstanding 
that all 
valuables are 
safely locked 
away at the 
end of the 
day in fire 
and burglar 
proof _ safes, 
to which are 
attached 
automatic 
alarums 
which act 
when locked 
and un- 
locked, 


is specially 
guarded by at least one watchman ; but 
still further precaution is taken by the es- 
tablishment of resident clerks, with whom 
the guard has instant communication in 
case of surprise. Should the watchman 
fall asleep, the tell-tale clock will show in 
the morning the length of his slumber, for 
it is his duty to mark off the pegs on it of 
every quarter of an hour during the night. 
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The old books are stored in vaults running in some cases under 
every bank Lombard Street itself. 
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Until these night-watchmen arrive, at 
seven o'clock or thereabouts, the juniors, 
in turn, housekeep or keep guard—that 
is to say, that after the bank’s business 
is finished for the day, they stay until 
relieved of their watch. ‘The duty of 
“housekeeping” is not altogether un- 
popular, for the ambitious youngster has 
now the run 
of the build- 
ing, and, full 
of the novelty 
of the situa- 
tion, he can 
see for him- 
self how 
things look 
from “the 
seats of the 
mighty” by 
occupying 
the chairs of 
his chiefs for 
a few brief 
moments, 

Promotion 
is slow for 
the clerk who 
shows no 
marked apti- 
tude for 
banking, the 
system of 
seniority 
being inevit- 
able; but if 
his hand- 
writing be 
more than 
ordinarily 
neat, his next 
step will pro- 
bably be to 
the Pass 
Books. His 
complete 
knowledge of 
signatures 
and accounts 
will in time 
qualify him for a position in the Ledger 
Department, when it may be said that 
he holds a senior post. The work here 
will thoroughly test his capacity; an 
inaccurate entry in an account may cause 
it to be overdrawn in no time, and yet 
apparently appear in order. ‘Then he has 
the signatures, dates, and endorsements 
to examine, forgeries to guard against, 
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slips of the pen as to amounts to 
notice, to say nothing of the cheques 
that have been “stopped” by order of 
the drawers. So it will readily be under- 
stood that this is no light task when the 
fact is appreciated that the work is done 
at times against the clock, and done so 
well by perfect system that there is little 
chance for any dishonesty to be practised 
here. At 


counter is chosen from his colleagues for 
his appearance, and his ability to answer 
with courtesy and confidence any question 
that may arise. Necessarily, it is a much 
coveted post. He sees fresh faces, and 
has intercourse with the public, and the 
work is more varied than is generally to 
be found in a post subordinate to this 
position, and carries with it better pay. 
Constant- 





the quarters 
and hal f- 
yearly 
periods, 
when the 
various big 
companies, 
clients of a 


ly dealing 
with the 
public, he 
has transac- 
tions of all 
kinds — the 
dishonest 
class being 





bank, pay 


specially 








their — divi- 
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thousands, 
perhaps 
millions of 
Warrants 
are paid in 
the course 
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guarded 
against. As 
an instance 
of a case of 
this kind, 
one day an 
individual 
dashed into 
a bank and 

| | laid hands 
V7 





|| (or rather a 
(ers stick, as 
| seen in the 

illustration ) 


on a money- 
bag which 
was. within 
reach, and 
disappeared 
into the fog. 
1 His raid 
was not en- 

; tirely — suc- 

GE Kee cessfil, for 
the bag con- 
tained, not 
gold, but a 
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thisconstant 
strain of 
guarding 
against mistake tries the most steely of 
nerves. Once a draft is cancelled and 
entered it is practically paid. 

A few years of this excellent training 
qualifies a man as a cashier, who is con- 
sidered, and rightly, as a man of import- 
ance, for at this point a bank clerk 
possesses a profound knowledge of signa- 
tures and accounts, together with a wide 
range of general banking. A man at the 


bank clerk's idea of the work on January Ist, when the half-yearly 
dividends are paid. 


pair of 
chickens 
that the 
cashier had laid in for his private con- 
sumption. 

A woman (a client of a big London bank) 
presented her cheque for payment. She 
was politely told that her account was 
already over-drawn, but if she would pay 
in another cheque, ker cheque would be 
honoured. Nothing daunted, she drew 
another of her own cheques to meet 
the one she had just presented.  Ex- 























THE 


planations followed for a quarter of an 
hour, but she was still dissatisfied, and 
left the bank in a great huff. 

Recently we have had the D. S. Windell 
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rally known that all banks possess a private 
code which is changed frequently, almost 
from day to day, and used for communi- 
cating important information from head 

















The night-watchman und the tell-tale clock. 


Should the watchman fall asleep, the tell-tale clock will show the ‘length of his slumber. This clock 
contrivance has no hands, but a reverse-revolving dial, from which at the edge pegs jut out, four to the 
hour. By pulling the knob on the right the pegs are driven in, and omission to register them as they 
occur convicts the watchman of going to sleep at his post. 


frauds which set the whole country smiling 
at the cynical word-play in the name 
coupled with the impudence of the coup 
—unequalled, as many people thought, 
in its cool daring. It may not be gene- 





office to branches, and from one branch 
to another. Having obtained this code, 
the next move is the procuring of the 
stereotyped forms of the hank, the rest 
common forgery. In the actual execution 
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of the fraud let us put ourselves in the 
place of the duped officials. ‘The usual 
form filled in in code, presumably signed 
by a neighbouring branch manager, is re- 
ceived ; one supposes, in the usual course 
of events, through the post. ‘lhe infor- 
mation it contains is to the effect that 
Mr. D. S. Windell has transferred his 
account. In due course a cool, gentle- 
manly looking man presents himself, and 
asks for a cheque-book on the new 
branch. Forthwith he draws money on 
the same 


banking business they would probably be 
successfully passed in small quantities, 
the process of weighing being unnecessary ; 
but on reaching the Bank of England 
their detection of course was inmediate. 
Here every gold coin is weighed, as I 
explained in a previous article on Bullion 
in this magazine. 
In this attempt to trace the career of 
a bank clerk from the beginning, I must 
here say that it does not follow that pro- 
gress will be from novitiate to pass-books, 
then to 





signature of 
a a 
dell as ap- 
peared on 
the forged 
form filled 
in, I have no 
doubt, by 
himself. 
There is 
the forged 
signature, 
and it is 
not for me f 
to say “Shee 
whether the J 

bank au- 
thorities | 
hold _ their = 
servants to 
blame for | 
passing — it. 
But there is 
this to be 
said, that in 
the event of 
a genuine C 
transaction 
of a similar 
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nature 
taking place, 
and the 
bank officials refusing to honour a cheque 
without adequate reason, serious conse- 
quences must occur. For the future I 
have no doubt that the repetition of this 
class of fraud has been made impossible. 
Only a few weeks ago consternation 
was caused by the news that spurious 
half-sovereigns were in circulation. De- 
sign, milling, colour, ring, and touch were 
perfect. ‘They were counterfeit cains of 
the value of about five shillings, made in 
disproportionate parts of silver and gold. 
The only test of their spuriousness was 
the weight. In the ordinary course of 


A head for figures is required in the Loan and Securities Office, 
and it is here that the intellectual clerk will be found. 


and practice 
being ab- 
solutely 
necessary 
for proficiency, the theory of banking 
may be acquired by study. In the 
banking world there are examinations 
held yearly by the Institute of Bankers, 
the passing of which is usually encouraged 
by offering a monetary consideration. 
The inducement is a mutual advantage 
—the banker has a better clerk, and the 
clerk a better prospect. Particularly 
may this learning be put to practical 
account in the higher phase of banking, 
which is to be found in the Securities 
Office, the Loan Department, and the 
Bill Office, also branch managerships, the 


















higher officials already having obtained 
their status probably by these methods. 
It is in these offices that he comes under 
prominent notice. ‘There he is required 
to act, to a degree, on his own initiative, 
yet under direct supervision of the manage- 
ment, which, in its guidance here, shows 
its financial genius by knowing whom of 
its clients to trust, and how far. To 
describe the work in detail would take us 
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times stockbrokers borrow money on the 
security of bonds, shares, etc., on which 
a margin has to be kept up, and extra 
security given in a depreciating market ; 
and lastly, there are the loans to clients, 
for which almost any sound security is 
accepted on the production of deeds, and 
the rate fixed is something in excess 
of the prevailing Bank rate of the day. 
‘Therefore we see that the Loans and the 

















Sitting in the ‘‘seats of the mighty” for a few brief moments. 


into deeper channels, all unsuitable for 
this article ; but, outlined briefly, we see 
that in the Loan Department large 
sums of money are lent to the bill 
brokers on the security of bank or 
other first-class bills at a rate which varies 
daily according to the money-market. 
These loans are called day-to-day loans, 
and are not expected to be called in after 
12 o'clock in the day; other sums are 
lent for fixed periods at fixed rates. 
For settlement purposes and at other 


Securities Department are in close rela- 
tion. In the latter office it is especially 
important to examine all deeds, etc., and 
at the same time to keep a watchful eye 
on all securities on which advances have 
been made, and particularly to see that 
too much of one class of security is not 
held. The Bill Department of a bank is 
subdivided under three headings—‘ Dis- 
count,” that is, bills discounted for clients ; 
‘* Short,” or bills held on account of clients 
until maturity; and bills bought from 
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the bill-brokers, as an investment, rates 
being effected, in the first instance, by 
the standing of the client, and in the 
second and third by the soundness of 
the acceptor or acceptors, and endorsers. 
All these rates are, in turn, governed by 
the prevailing Bank rate. 

This intricate work mastered, it is 
the man with the greatest facility for 
seeing and carrying his point quickly, to- 
gether with the faculty for bringing new 
business to his firm, who has the best 
chance of securing one of the higher 
prizes still to be obtained. 

Now he is on the road to the manager- 
ship, but how much farther uphill he has 
still to go can hardly be understood by 
those outside the profession. Only one 
clerk in a myriad is suited to this onerous 
position. In the first place he must be 
a born leader of men—his knowledge of 
finance must be of the profoundest kind, 
to say little of the vast understanding of his 
firm’s business and that of the enterprises 
of his clients. Next, nothing of import- 
ance is arranged unless he be consulted. 
Just think of his trust and responsibility. 
Millions of pounds are entrusted to his 
generalship for safe custody. He has no 
time for trivial matters, his transactions 
are in great sums of money dealt with in 
a word or a stroke of the pen. Indeed he 
must be strong physically and mentally to 


-bear the strain, and a man who has the 


courage of immediate decision in matters 
of vast importance. 

From the prize of the banking career 
let us go back to the beginner, and examine 
the monetary prospects of the caliing. 
Salaries vary greatly in the profession. 
There are a few of the older houses where 
one may receive £ 100 to £120 per annum 
to begin with, but the average commencing 
salary nowadays is a good deal less, of 
course, according to the class of bank, 
and the age of the candidate, which in 
all cases would be under twenty. The 
possible maximum ranges up to £250 
or £400 a year, again according to the 
bank selected. This, of course, does not 
include the higher officials. Special know- 
ledge here, as in any other calling, com- 
mands increased rates. I mean by this 
that large numbers of foreign banks have 
sprung up in recent years in the City, 
and to cope with their competition a 


foreign department is now a feature of 
most of the leading houses. Here is a 
chance for a man with linguistic attain- 
ments, a knowledge of foreign busi- 
ness, and a hundred other things; and 
there are plenty of capable foreigners 
who are only too ready to enter an 
English bank in this part of the estab- 
lishment. 

Many are the rules and regulations of 
the various banks, and it is as well for 
the youngster to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with them from the beginning. 
There is one institution that allows its 
clerks a certain sum yearly for wearing a 
white tie, another requires the donning 
of a frock-coat and top-hat, still another 
prohibits them appearing with any hair on 
the face. Then there is a house which has 
a rule that under no pretext must a clerk 
take any notice of its partners in the 
street. One old house has what is called 
a ‘Black Book,” for the recording of 
mistakes, and a man’s name appearing 
in this means that the offender has the 
doubtful honour of looking for his col- 
leagues’ errors. Others again prevent 
their employees from marrying -until they 
reach a certain specified salary, a harsh 
rule, to my idea, which trenches on the 
freedom of the subject. Some of the 
more modern institutions require a man 
to be of a certain size ; for this last rule 
it is difficult to find any other reason 
than that big, well-fed clerks give an 
air of prosperity to the concern. 

From time to time correspondence 
appears in the press from bank men with 
a grievance. Only one side is heard, for 
the dignity of a bank perhaps prevents a 
reply. But on the one question of holidays 
there is, in my opinion, undoubtedly 
room for alteration. Most of the big 
banks begin their holiday list on the 1st 
January and end on the 31st December. 
Now, a young man confined within the 
four walls of a building in the City for 
the greater part of the year to be sent 
away for two or three weeks’ “summer 
holiday ” in the winter time is, I think, a 
mistaken policy. Banks are extraordin- 
arily generous to sick men, but by the 
prevailing system insufficient means are 
taken to prevent their ailing, and I think 
reform in this matter of winter holidays 
would be a step in the right direction. 
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A DOUBLE EVENT. 


BY SIR F. C, BURNAND. 

















BY Lewis BAUMER. 


ILLUSTRATED 


T had been a very pleasant party. 
During dinner I made the acquaint- 
ance of my right-hand neighbour, 

who, at the outset, seemed somewhat 
reserved. He interested me. From our 
host I ascertained his name to be Saville 
Dunford. 

“T feel almost certain that we have 
met before,” I observed to him by way 
of encouraging confidence. ‘Though had 
you asked me what sort of confidence I 
expected from him, for the life of me I 
could not have explained. 

“You are right,” he quietly replied. 
“T had the pleasure of seeing you, but 
I was not aware of your having noticed 
me. Iam staying at the Grosvenor Hotel 
on my way to Dover, and thence on to 
Paris. It so chanced that I was in the 
hall of the hotel when you were making 
some inquiries of the stout and affable 
commissionaire in the gold-braided uni- 
form. He is a most useful man,” he 
added, “ most civil and obliging.” 

“He is,” I returned ; “and, curiously 
enough, he bears so strong a resemblance 
to a personal friend of mine that at first 
I was about to whisper in his ear, ‘My 
dear fellow, why on earth are you 
masquerading in this costume?’  Fortu- 
nately I hesitated, and soon became 
convinced that I had been misled by 
remarkable similarity in face and manner, 
and even in his build. But where I 
detected the difference between him and 
my friend was in the voice and the 
smile.” 

“You are evidently interested in the 
subject of accidental resemblance ?” 


hazarded my new acquaintance. 
“That is so,” I returned. 
He nodded slowly, and paused a while 








before he said: “A propos of ‘ personal 
resemblance,’ I can give you a rather 
curious experience of my own,—if you 
have a mind to hear it as we smoke our 
retiring pipe.” 

““My dear sir,” I replied heartily, “I 
cannot let such an opportunity slip.” 

As the other guests were chatting to- 
gether, while some of them were engaged 
at the card-table, we experienced no 
difficulty in excusing ourselves to our 
excellent host, and managed to withdraw 
without disturbing either the causerie or 
the absorbed devotees of bridge. 

In a quarter of an hour's time, just 
on the stroke of eleven, we found our- 
selves seated in a comfortable corner of 
the smoke-room, where our conversation 
was not likely to be disturbed for at least 
an hour or more, when theatres would 
be over and suppers almost finished. 
A few other occupants were there: some 
dozing in armchairs, and some smoking 
and reading books or papers; but of 
these the majority, aroused by our entry, 
yawned, consulted their watches, and 
drowsily retired. Practically we had the 
room to ourselves ; but our voices, being 
“sweet and low,” would neither have 
disturbed anybody’s reading nor would 
have awakened the lightest slumberer. 

“‘ Now for the story,” I urged. “ And 
first, by the way, can you enlighten me as 
to our previous meeting ?” 

His answer was simple and _ straight- 
forward. He shook his head, then said 
gravely: ‘Apart from our having caught 
sight of each other in the hotel, I may 
certainly affirm that you and I have 
never met before.” 

“No!” I exclaimed, rather astonished, 
and for the moment unconvinced. 
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““T knew your name,” he calmly con- 
tinued, “and I recognised you from an 
excellent photograph that I had recently 
seen. Now, had we already met one 
another—and when I say ‘met,’ I mean 
had we ‘foregathered’ on any previous 
occasion —it is not likely that you would 
have had to inquire my name of our 
host.” 

“True,” I admitted ; “ except,” I added 
as an afterthought, “that I might have 
wanted your name to be recalled to my 
memory.” 

“T quite understand that,” he answered. 
“But on receiving the information, did 
the name not strike you as familiar to 
you?” 

“No,” I replied; “and yet I have a 
decided recollection of our having met 
somewhere in rather peculiar circum- 
stances,” 

Well,” said Saville Dunford, smiling 
gently, “that may or may not be. The 
queer story I am going to tell you may 
assist you to ‘ place’ both of us.” 

He commenced : 

“| was interested in meeting you, as I 
had been informed that you were collect- 
ing stories about ‘doubles.’ You had re- 
counted, some little time since, a curious 
anecdote of a double of yourself involving 
a situation that might have been pro- 
ductive of most serious domestic trouble.” 

“That is so,” 1 admitted. 

“Now,” he continued, “7 have a 
double ; and, of course, my double would 
use precisely the same expression were he 
telling you /zs story. But he is not doing 
so, and J am.” Dunford hesitated for a 
second, tapped his pipe, took a little 
refreshment, and then said apologetically : 
“T am afraid I must give names of 
persons who may not be absolutely 
strangers to you.” 

“You may do so,” I assured him, ‘in 
perfect confidence ; as, if, with your per- 
mission, I re-tale the story, the names 
will all be changed.” 

He thanked me, and resumed: “In 
order to establish, legally, certain proofs 
essential to the success of a case in which 
I was interested, I had to pass some 
considerable time in Somersetshire and 
Devonshire, for the purpose of visiting 
many families, so that I might myself 
acquaint with various details in their 
histories, ‘This was a few years ago, and 
I was not much over twenty-one. When 
starting from London, I arrived at the 
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Great Western with my ‘impedimenta’ 
and discovered that I had made a mistake 
as to the starting-time, and that, con- 
sequently, I had nearly two hours to spare. 
So, leaving my portmanteau and travelling 
bag—both with my initials on them—in 
the ‘left luggage’ department, I went 
into the hotel to have a comfortable early 
lunch before starting. ‘This being satis- 
factorily finished, I purchased such news- 
papers as I required, secured my place in 
a compartment, and then went for my 
luggage. Of course I had got a ticket 
for it, but for the life of me I could not 
find it. I searched in every pocket; I 
used strong language, which did not 
assist me in the least. The guardian of 
the ‘left luggage’ looked on imperturb- 
ably. ‘You remember,’ | said to him 
urgently-—‘ you remember my leaving a 
portmanteau and a dressing-bag here ?’ 

“The man looked vaguely round at some 
fifty or more samples of portmanteaux 
and dressing-bags. So did I. I could 
not detect my property in the collection. 
‘What time was it when you left them 
here ?’ he inquired, regarding me some- 
what suspiciously. 

“ ¢'Two hours ago,’ I answered readily. 

“¢ Ah!’ he replied, ‘I have only just 
come on duty. But my mate—/e may 
know.’ 

“The ‘mate,’ a brisk and businesslike 
man, advancing from the back of the office, 


here joined in the conversation, ‘Eh?’ 
he asked, ‘portmanter an’ bag? Name 


and address ?’ 

““*No address,’ I answered cheerfully, 
seeing aray of hope, ‘but initials “S$, D.” 
on both articles.’ 

*** Here you are, sir,’ said the brisk man, 
diving under a shelf and reappearing with 
a portmanteau and a_ dressing-bag. 
**S. D.” on each of ’em.’ 

“¢'Thanks very much—and anumbrella,’ 
I added, suddenly remembering _ this 
indispensable adjunct, ‘with a walking- 
stick, both tied together,’ 

“The porter in charge shook his head. 
No. There was neither umbrella, nor 
stick. 1 was dumbfounded. I began to 
doubt whether I ad had with me either 
an umbrella or a stick. I gazed vacantly 


at the bag and at the portmanteau, as if 
they could assist me in my difficulty. 
And they did help me considerably, for 
they evidently said, as clearly and as 
convincingly as possible, ‘ We are not 
your property. 


We don’t belong to you. 

















You have never seen us before.’ Closer 
inspection proved to me that the porter 
had handed over to me _ two articles 
belonging ot fo me, but to some other 
‘S. D.,’ who must evidently have gone 
off with my property. 

“What was to be done? Should I 
take this luggage and chance it? In 
another ten minutes my train would start. 
With or without me—that was the 
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things! Here,’ he cried, pointing to 
two ‘pieces’ carried by a porter, ‘ this 
isn’t my portmanteau, and this is not my 
bag ——’ 

“* No!’ I shouted joyfully. 
mine !’ 

“And then we confronted one another. 

“The two porters, on the other side of 
the counter, faced us, staring. ‘ Well, 
!’? they exclaimed emphatically. 





‘ They’re 


I never! 





‘In a quarter of an hour's time, just on the stroke of eleven, we found ourselves seated in a 
comfortable corner of the smoke-room.” 


question. And if ‘with me’ asa passenger, 
should I be accompanied by no luggage 
at all, or should I travel with somebody 
else’s ? 

“T recommenced rummaging in my 
pockets. Eureka! The ticket / 

“Just at the very moment when I was 
about to show it to the porter-guardian 
of the luggage, up rushed a young man, 
breathlessly. 

“<*T say,’ he gasped to the luggage 
guardian, ‘you’ve given me the wrong 





‘“‘Nor did /, ever! Nor did the 
stranger ever ! 
‘““* Why, you might be twins!’ cried 


the brisker and sharper porter. 

“The five minutes bell cut short any 
further remarks. My double could no 
more collect his scattered senses than 
could I. It was as much as each of us 
could do to collect our luggage. Cabs 
wait for any one at so much per fifteen 
minutes ; but trains wait for no one under 
royalrank. His, my double’s, cab awaited 
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him outside to take him—he was evidently 
in a desperate hurry—somewhere or 
other ; at all events, he was not going, 
as I was, to any station on the Great 
Western line. I rushed along the 
platform, the porter following with my 
rescued portable property. 1 was only 
just in time to throw myself into my seat, 
tip the porter, and subside, exhausted, as 
the train started.” 

Dunford paused. Five minutes was 
allowed for comment, refreshment, and 
relighting pipes. I turned him on again, 
so to speak, with the question: “ Did 
you meet your double again ?” 

“You shall hear,” answered Dunford. 
“My work necessiiated my visiting a 
variety of towns, villages, and country 
places in these southern counties, and 
I had introductions to several of the 
principal houses round about. Family 
records and papers had to be looked up, 
but my time was not so fully occupied as 
to prevent my acceptance of hospitable 
invitations. I took greatly to the Went- 
worths of Wentworth. They had an 
invaluable library, and wherever I might 
have been compelled to go strictly on 
business, I invariably found myself 
returning in the middle of the week, or 
at the week end, to Wentworth, strictly 
for pleasure.” 

“*T suppose,” I ventured to hint, “ that 
there was some special attraction at the 
Wentworths’, beyond books, papers, and 
dry parchments ?” 

“You have guessed it,” replied my 
friend. ‘‘ There was Alice Wentworth.” 
He paused thoughtfully, then proceeded : 
* Alice was a delightful girl, A few 
years my elder, I imagine—at least, I am 
sure—but at the time, even if I had been 
aware of the fact, what difference to me 
could a few months, or even a few years, 
between us have made? None whatever. 
I fell in love. Being naturaily shy, I was 
dreadfully impulsive when the first shy- 
ness had worn off. On this occasion it 
disappeared in a few seconds. In fact, 
we had not been long together, before 
I found myself contemplating the subject 
of marriage, and considering what oppor- 
tunity I could find for proposing. I 
foresaw that she would have to consult 
her parents. The other members of the 
family—I mean her younger sisters—did 
not count for anything. And she had 


also a brother ; but it was unnecessary to 
consider his interest in the matter as he 
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was agriculturally engaged in Australia. 
I have only my father and my finances to 
consider. Of the latter—I mean my 
finances —I was not so sure as I was of 
the former ; so when I say I was ‘pre- 
paring to propose,’ I mean I was just 
totting up what my future income would 
amount to when the sum-total should be 
divided by two. ‘This led me to further 
reflect on the other important question, 
which was how much I might expect the 
future partner in the firm—I mean Alice 
Wentworth—to bring in as her contribution 
to the joint capital. 

“TI should have dismissed these 
calculations as mercenary, and should 
have seized the first opportunity that 
offered itself between lunch and dinner on 
that very day for taking Alice into a quiet 
corner of the garden and whispering in 
her ear ‘ Be mine,’ had it not been for the 
arrival of a telegram and two evidently 
most important letters addressed to me, 
marked on the envelopes, ‘ Urgent,’ 
and ‘Zo be immediately forwarded if 
absent.’ 

“‘ Duty before pleasure. So, instead of 
walking down tothe Wentworths’, I decided 
to remain in my roomat the hotel, attend- 
ing to my correspondence. ‘Telegram 
and letters were from the Firm that 
employed me. My presence was demanded 
at the office ‘z/thout delay,’ on a most 
critical matter. These startlingly un- 
expected communications so_ entirely 
distracted my thoughts from every one 
and everybody, that, instead of break- 
fasting with the Wentworths at their 
hospitable house, as hitherto I had been 
accustomed to do, I rang my bell violently, 
and on the Boots tumbling upstairs, 
I conjured him to tell me at once, on 
the spot, what might be the next express 
to London. 

“Without hesitation he informed me 
‘9.45.’ It was now just 8.30. 

‘*A hurried breakfast, a hurried letter 
of apology to Mr. Wentworth, begging 
him, ‘to inform Miss Alice ’—to whom, of 
course, I didn’t dare to write—‘that urgent 
affairs required my immediate presence 
in London, and hoping his daughter would 
pardon this apparent discourtesy in not 
coming up to the house to say, not 
“good-bye,” but ‘au revoir,”’ adding 
my impression, ‘that this absence would 
be for a few days only, and that I should 
lose no time in returning to obtain her 
pardon.’ I wrote lightly,—on purpose. 




















“T despatched this letter, and then 
drove to the station. Judge of my 
astonishment, when, on the platform, I 
suddenly found mysclf face to face with 
Alice! Of course she had not received 
my message; she would do that on her 
return home. It 
so happened she 
had only just driven 
down to meet a 
girl cousin of hers, 
arriving from a 
small station on the 
line by a ‘local.’ 
After her explana- 
tion, there was a 


pause, a_ silence. 
Then—I was in- 
spired. It was all 


done between the 
moment of taking 
my ticket and the 
arrival of the local 
train that brought 
her cousin. We 
were standing near 
some rugs by the 
bookstall. The 
announcement of 
‘ Marriages’ on the 
outer sheet of Zhe 
Times caught my 
eye. I looked at 
Alice, Alice at me; 
then she cast down 
her eyes, and 
smiled. The boy 
at the bookstall 
was imperatively 
called away. He 
vanished. Not a 
soul was anywhere 
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hind the heaps of newspapers. I was about 
to induce her to accompany me as far 
as the door of my compartment, where a 
brief but tender embrace would have been 
looked upon as an affectionate parting 
between husband and wife, or. between 
brother and sister, 
when a_ porter, 
running up to Alice 
and touching his 


cap, said breath- 
lessly: ‘I think, 
miss, as there’s a 
young lady just 
arrived as is asking 
for you. This way, 
miss.’ 


“ And with that 
he signalled to 
some one, and I 
was forced to con- 
tent myself with 
a grasp of Alice’s 
hand, as I couldn’t 
even stay to be 
introduced to the 
young lady, Alice’s 
—- my  Alice’s — 
cousin, 

‘‘From_ the 
carriage window I 
waved my _ hand. 
And the last I saw 
of ‘sweet Alice’ 
was on the plat- 
form affectionately 
—~—acknowledging and 
returning my salute 
with her handker- 
chief, as the train, 
‘getting up speed,’ 
hurried out of the 


near. Ina second station, express to 
her hand was in London. 
mine... . Well— “T won’t bother 
description is un- you with my _ busi- 
necessary. You ness in London; 
understand.” it was of the utmost 
ve imagine,” I ““*1 was forced to content myself with a grasp of importance, an d 
said, interrupting Alice's hand.” after a few days 
him emphatically. I was despatched 


“But I do not speak from experience.” 

“Well, one day you will,” he said. 
“At all events, quicker than thought, or 
lightning, I had proposed, and she had 
accepted. The compact would have been 
sealed in the usual way had not the head 
of the impish bookstall-boy popped up, 
with startling pantomimic effect, from be- 


on a special mission to Glasgow.” 

‘Of course you wrote to Miss Went- 
worth ?” I said. 

“ Naturally,” he replied. “ But frankly, 
somehow, I don’t know how it was, I 
could not get up the steam again—at 
least, not to anything approaching high 
pressure. I cannot account for it, but 
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it was. So, to my own utter surprise, 
no sooner was I in London than all the 
ardour of my passion, that had risen to 
fever heat in the country, seemed to have 
suddenly evaporated! Cooler and cooler 
I became as I travelled north, and at last, 
on reaching Glasgow, only a week after 
I had parted from Alice Wentworth, I 
had settled in my own mind that I must 
beg of her to release me from fulfilling 
my share of our compact. I felt that 
it was impossible for me to keep the 
engagement which I myself had sprung 
upon her. I had a presentiment that 
unhappiness would result. I saw no 
reason for informing my father of the 
present state of my affairs. I would 
appeal to him as a last resort, should I 
perceive trouble ahead. Miss Wentworth 
had written to me, saying, that, ‘as she 
could not think of corresponding with me 
clandestinely, she would await my return, 
unless, in the meantime, I should think 
fit to communicate the fact of our in- 
formal engagement to her parents, in 
which case she would act according to 
their decision. In the meantime,’ she 
continued, ‘I must not expect her to 
write to me again.’ Nothing could be 
more decorous and proper. Her letter 
fully expressed her feelings. Finally she 
begged me ‘to send her just one line 
under cover to the cousin who was stop- 
ping with her, and to inform her quite 
clearly how I desired her to act, and 
that whatever course I thought best she 
would adopt.’ ” 

“Rather an awkward position for you,” 
I observed sympathetically. 

‘For both of us,” he returned. ‘ Alice 
Wentworth hated deception; I cannot 
honestly say that JZ did in this case. 
This determination of hers knocked me 
over. But there was a postscript to the 
letter. It ran thus: ‘After calm de- 
liberation 1 have resolved to take the 
first favourable opportunity of confiding 
fully, and without any reserve, in my 
parents. I am sure you will approve.’ 

“It struck me that Alice might have 
postponed her action until she had 
received my approval. It would not 
sound well to wire, ‘Don’t do anything 
of the sort.’ Suddenly I was illumined. 
{ replied, by return, that I undertook 
to confide in my father, as she was 
trusting her parents with our secret. 
* But,’ I added, ‘I am absolutely certain 
that he will never give his consent to 
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my marrying until I am in a far better 
financial position than I can boast of 
being at present. My father will insist on 
our possessing at least a comfortable inde- 
pendence ; he would prefer affluence.’ I 
ventured further to suggest that for the 
present it would be far better to ‘keep 
our engagement a secret between us two 
only.’ Of course, I added that ‘I never 
could love any one else’; but, as I felt 
this was not strictly in accordance with 
my feelings on the subject, I added, 
truthfully, ‘as Z love you.’ ‘Then as a 
master-stroke of diplomacy I finished 
with this proviso: ‘ Should circumstances, 
within a year from now, prevent our union, 
then I shall consider you free to wed as 
you choose without considering me for 
one single moment.’ Yet what did strike 
me as odd was that, for the life of me, 
I could not really bring myself to quash 
the engagement beyond hope of renewal ; 
and the stronger my wish to break it off, 
so much stronger became my earnest 
desire to let the engagement remain 
without time-limit or any condition what- 
ever. 

“This letter was written, and posted. 
That it duly arrived I know, as her reply 
was asad one. Alice agreed to leave the 
matter as I wished, adding, ‘Strange to 
say, your suggestion is in strict accordance 
with the expressed desire of my mother, 
to whom alone I have confided our secret.’ 

**In softer mood I wrote again to Alice, 
through the cousin, but received no 
answer. Once more I tried, and to this a 
reply came, from the cousin, informing 
me that Alice ‘had gone abroad, and 
would be away for a considerable time.’ 
Also, added the cousin, writing firmly and 
without evincing any sentimental sympathy 
with the case in hand, ‘ You will under- 
stand that there are to be no further 
communications between Miss Wentworth 
and yourself, until the engagement shall 
have been ratified by the parents on both 
sides.’ ” 

“That settled it,” I remarked. 

“Tt did; but it unsettled me,” said 
Dunford ; ‘‘and for a long time I was in 
a wretched state of indecision. Then I 
fell ill. On recovering, I travelled partly 
on business, partly on pleasure. Gradually 
—that is, within a couple of years—I was 
almost myself again.” Here he hesitated. 
“When I say ‘almost,’” he continued, 
*T mean that I could not forget Alice 
Wentworth. And though this was the 
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the country, in order to find 
alone, and clear up matters in 
of a confidential conversation.” 











***And he stood, as | aid, transfixed. He facing me, | facing him.’ 
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case, yet I could not bring myself to sympathetically, “ you did love her after 
write to her, nor could I summon up_ all?” 
sufficient courage to visit the old place in ‘*Ah!” Here he drew a long breath, 


% 


” 


her there refilled his pipe, relighted it, and then 
the course continued: ‘That’s as may be. .Well, I 
had rooms in town and pienty of work. 


“Then, my dear fellow,” I said to him I had occasional holidays, and, in a 
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general way, was enjoying myself. One 
exceptionally fine and decidedly hot 
morning in late spring-time, I felt it 
incumbent on me to cast off the last rags 
of winter clothing, and to appear in an 
entirely new suit. I discarded the 
chrysalis to assume the butterfly, The 
suit was of a soft blue and grey tint, 
artistically mingled, and not unpleasantly 
conspicuous. Its texture was compara- 
tively light and airy ; it accorded with the 
day, and it occurred to me that I would 
give myself an unwonted treat. I would 
begin about mid-day with a stroll in the 
most frequented part of the park, lunch at 
a restaurant, pick up a friend, and see if 


he would accompany me to the Zoo, 
always to me a pleasant lounge. After 


this we might dine at one of the latest 
fashionable resorts, and after dinner, 
should we be inclined to move, we would 
‘do’ a ‘hall,’ or, if not too late, would 
look in at some theatre where a musical 
piece was in the course of its run. On 
such a programme bent, I gave an extra 
touch of the brush to my hat, saw that 
my boots were satisfactorily brilliant, and 
then lighted a cigarette. Having carefully 
executed these finishing touches, I was 
cautiously drawing on my_ brand-new 
light gloves, when, during a slight pause 
in this proceeding, I accidentally took up 
my morning newspaper, and there I 
stumbled upon an announcement of asmart 
wedding which was to take place at the 


fashionably attended Church of St. 
Thomas. The wedding was that of 


‘Miss Helen Fairjohn to Captain Sam 
Delaware,’ and it was to take place, 
so the paragraph explained, this very 
morning. 

“Now, St. Thomas’s was on my road to 
the park, and, being in an easy-going 
mood, it struck me that were I to look in 
at St. Thomas’s I might find a com- 
panion for my walk and lunch, and if I 
failed in this, I should, at all events, hear 
some good music—St. ‘Thomas’s is noted 
for this—see not a few pretty faces, and 
acquire some notion of the latest fashions 
by critically examining the bright cos- 
tumes. So towards the church of St. 
‘Thomas I directed my steps. 

“A considerable crowd was about the 
church door. ‘There were carriages, cabs, 
and motors innumerable. Several bare- 
headed gentlemen, their hats in their 
hands, were restlessly ascending and 
descending the steps leading into the 
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church. Every other minute I noticed 
these gentlemen comparing their watches 
with the church clock, and evincing a 
serious anxiety strangely at variance with 
the usual happy fussiness that characterises 
‘best men’ and ‘second best men’ on 
such occasions. Perhaps among these 
perturbed spirits I might detect a friend. 
I advanced, and taking off my hat out of 
deference to these gentlemen of the 
bridal party, I was approaching the first 
step when suddenly a youngish man, with 
bright curly hair and a high complexion, 
dashed at me, seized me by the arm, 
exclaiming excitedly : 

“**My dear fellow—what the deuce— 
how the—come, come, can’t stop to talk 
—hurry up!’ He, with two others assist- 
ing, almost lifted me off my legs, and 
conveyed me breathless with astonishment 
into the body of the church. Somebody 
seized my hat, somebody else wrenched 
my cane out of my hand, and before I 
could regain my breath or collect myself, 
I was bustled along up the nave by this 
party of excited groomsmen, and, just as 
the organ was giving forth a joyous melody, 
finishing with a grand flourish, I was 
deposited in front of the altar rails, where 
an entire bridal party were apparently 
awaiting the arrival of somebody of im- 
portance in order to commence the solemn 
rite. The bride was, as far as I could 
judge, a lovely girl; her eyes were cast 
down, but she raised them at my approach, 
and at first smiled sweetly, then her look 
quickly changed to one rather expressive 
of dissatisfaction. 

“There is some mistake,’ I gasped. 
But whether the groomsmen could not 
hear, or were too nervous to understand, 
I do not know, as once more I was 
forcibly thrust forward, and at the same 
instant the principal clergyman, taking up 
his book, was on the point of commencing 
the service, when we were all startled by 
a piercing scream, and there was a half- 
hushed cry of ‘ She’s fainted !’ ‘ Carry her 
out!’ ‘ Move her into the air !’” 

“Taking advantage of the general 
distraction, I made an attempt to force 
my way through the crowd behind me, 
but my progress was prevented by their 
surging forward, being, as I found, 
propelled in this direction—that is, to- 
wards me—by a tall, powerful gentleman, 
who was clearing the way with outspread 
arms and hands, much as if he were 
swimming, while close at his heels 




















followed a gentleman in genuine bride- 
groom’s costume. 

“¢A hundred thousand apologies,’ he 
cried. ‘ Motor broke down—wrong direc- 
tion.—Hallo !’ 

“And he stood, as I did, transfixed. 
He facing me, I facing him. He was my 
double; I As! There we were! Sure! 
Such a pair!” 

Here Saville Dunford paused in his 
narration, while mentally I realised the 
dramatic effect he had just described. 

“By jove,” I exclaimed, “that was a 
tableau! What did the bride do, eh? 
Faint ?” 

“No. She broke out into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughing, which ended by 


her going into hysterics, and being 
supported into the vestry. The chief 


clergyman addressed us. ‘We are here,’ 
he said severely, ‘ to solemnise the union, 
in the bonds of holy matrimony, of Miss 
Helen F[airjohn with Captain Samuel 
Delaware.’ And he looked from one to 
the other of us. 

“My double stepped forward. Said 
he: ‘JZ am Captain Samuel Delaware.’ 

““* My name,’ I explained, ‘is Saville 
Dunford.’ 

“We shook hands. 
curiously. 

“*We have met before,’ he said to me, 
smiling, ‘about a year and a half ago at 
the Great Western. Zhen I took your 
baggage —now He stopped. He 
had used a rather unfortunate expression 
considering the occasion, and I may own 
that I was very nearly capping it with, 
‘Now 1 had very nearly taken yours.’ 
Happily I stopped myself in time. Of 


He regarded me 





THE REASON. 


HYLLIS woos me, bids me marry, 
Pp Marry her—and proud am I; 
Why then do I single tarry ? 
Why thus hesitating—why? 
She is kind as she is tender, 
She is fair as fair can be ; 
Why delay, then, the surrender 
Of her darling self to me? 
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course he insisted that I should be a 
wedding guest. This honour, as you 
may imagine, [ declined ; but, there and 
then, we struck up a friendship. All this 
had not occupied more than a_ few 
minutes, and I was only too glad to hurry 
out of the church. When I reached the 
door, I asked the gold-embroidered 
beadle what had become of the lady who 
had fainted ?’ 

“The lady,’ he 
now.’ 

“The sympathetic beadle had placed 
a chair for her in the cool porch, where 
there was a refreshing current of air. I 
had to pass out that way.” 

“Was it any one you knew?” I asked 
Dunford. 


replied, ‘is better 


“Yes,” answered Dunford quietly, “it 
was Alice Wentworth.” 
‘Good heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ How 


extraordinary!” Then, thanking him for 
his addition to my collection of stories 
concerning “ doubles,” I rose to bid him 
good night. 

“Bedtime,” said Dunford cheerfully. 
“Don’t dream about ‘my double.’ And 
to-morrow morning before you go I'll 
introduce you to my wife.” 4 

“TI shall be delighted to meet Mrs, 
Dunford,” I said, as heartily as possible, 
for i was thinking what an inconstant 
chap my friend was. 

We got out of the lift. Then, on 
reaching his bedroom door, he turned 
tome. ‘You'll be all the more pleased 
to meet my wife,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ be- 
cause her maiden name was Alice Went- 
worth. We have been married about a 
couple of years. Good night.” 


Still new beauties she discloses, 
Rarer ones are far to seek ; 
June is jealous of the roses 
“ All a-blowing” on her cheek. 
She is sweet as Fate could make her, 
And to her all graces cling ; 
Wherefore, surely “ Take her, take her!” 
Prudence should be whispering. 


Were my heart with sorrow laden, 
She would lift it all away ; 
Dainty darling, loveliest maiden, 
What am I to say her nay? 
Round my ear her tendrils twining, 
Surely we in love should thrive ; 
Yet there’s reason in declining, 


For she is at present—five. 
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“** One—two—three!' As the last word was uttered, some six or seven hundred men fell back upon the 
hawser, the edifice collapsing like a pack of cards.” 
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The ceremony on board the ‘* Drake” the other day when she arrived in port, and the Lord Mayor’ 
testimony to the work her crew did at Messina, are only part of the great national ovation 
which is due to our bluejackets for the promptness and bravery and humanity they showed 


at a terrible time. They maintained, as 


the good name and fame of Englishmen, and the fact that they had been the means of 
saving over three hundred lives would be a happy recollection for the rest of their days. 
The following article is by one who has known Jack Tar in many awkward places, and 
now puts on record here some of the qualities that go to make him what he ts. 


NGLAND as well as other coun- 
tries has its pacifists, its peace- 


at-any-price men, who, detesting 
war, and being singularly unversed in 
the ways of the world, are ever desirous 
of cutting down the armed forces of the 
Crown. Such men are doubtless sincere, 
but the creed which they preach, being 
an eminently unpractical one, receives 
no consideration at the hands of sensible 
men, who, looking out upon the world 
as it is, know that in the twentieth 
century, as in all the other centuries 
by which it has been preceded, the man 
who is not prepared to fight for his 
country and his possessions is the man 
who is doomed to go under in that struggle 
for supremacy which is as old as the 
human race. The British Navy as an 
institution should surely commend itself 
to the friends of peace, as, to quote the 
preamble of the Articles of War, “It is, 
under the good providence of God, upon 
the Navy that the safety of this Realm 
doth chiefly depend.” And almost any 
man who is a student of public affairs 
could point to half a dozen quite recent 
cases of international complication which, 
but for the might of the Sea Service of 
Great Britain, would, in all probability, 
have ended in disastrous war. 
3ut it is not with the Navy as a fight- 
ing force of which we wish to speak here 
and now; it is rather to present some 
instances of how a great disciplined force 
is on certain occasions the most useful 
and beneficent organisation known to 
man, and in this connection let us speak 
one word on the subject of discipline, 
so little understood by those into whose 
life and experience it has not come. 
The pride of the Navy is in its discipline, 
the faculty of co-ordinated effort for 
any purpose, be it for peace or war. The 


THE HANDY MAN AT MESSINA—AND ELSEWHERE. 
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the Lord Mayor remarked, under trying conditions 


latter being the purpose for which the 
Service exists, all its efforts are directed 
towards preparation for that end; but, 
fortunately, as peace—and not war—is 
the normal state of humanity at the 
present day, the ends of discipline are 
frequently exhibited by the extraordinary 
efficiency of the disciplined man when 
confronted by some problem outside of 
his daily life. 


Scenes at Messina. 


The latest of these manifestations has 
been the assistance rendered by the 
Mediterranean Fleet to the sufferers from 
the calamity at Messina, and our daily 
papers have testified to us the supreme 
utility of the Navy on that occasion. 
It is no mere figure of speech to say 
that imagination fails altogether to realise 
the catastrophe.- In a beautiful and 
smiling land, amidst ideal and unfor- 
gettable surroundings, to those who have 
visited the spot, stood this fair city of 
Messina: in a few hours, by a convulsion 
of Nature, it is reduced to a heap of 
rubbish, and pinned beneath the ruins 
of their houses lie buried the vast 
majority of its inhabitants. Ruin so 
utter, destruction so complete, neither 
this nor any other generation has ever 
seen ; and the heart of all humanity has 
gone out in a wave of sympathy to these 
unfortunates in the hour of their doom. 
It is not too much to say that we have 
wished, all of us, to do something to 
aid; but we can also point with pride 
to the fact that our wishes have been 
transmuted into action by the splendid 
force at the disposal of Admiral Curzon- 
Howe, the Commander-in-Chief -of the 
Mediterranean station. Instantly ships 
from Malta were hurried to the scene of 
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the disaster, and without a moment’s 
delay Jack and his officer flung them- 
selves into the thick of the work. It is 
in such a case as this that the sailorman 
really rises to the occasion; it is here 
that the value of discipline is manifested. 
‘The problem was infinitely complex: all 
around was destruction, the helpers were 
surrounded by crowds of survivors who 
very naturally were beside themselves with 
the terror, the agony of it all ; but practi- 
cal work had to be done, first of all 
human lives to be saved, men, women, 
and children had to be fed and shel- 
tered 

Naturally no attempt can be made 
now to tell the story of what the seamen 
of the fleet accomplished at Messina ; 
we know that officers and men worked 
like tigers, that effort was unceasing, that 
step by step they fought the results of 
the earthquake unhasting, unresting ; that 
no man’s foot went back, that no peril 
was shirked, no labour was so great as 
not to be undertaken, always supposing 
that thereby precious lives might be 
saved. In a subsidiary manner also, and 
when time could be spared for such a 
comparatively ynimportant matter, pro- 
perty was salved and safeguarded, to be 
rendered up to the proper authorities at 
some future date. Some details also, 
singularly pathetic and human, have 
come to us of the occurrences of this 
sad time: of brawny bluejackets dipping 
their fingers in sugared water and feeding 
in this primitive manner helpless infants ; 
of Jack turning his abilities in the direc- 
tion of dress-making, and cutting out 
from navy serge skirts and bodices for 
women who had lost all their clothing. 
That mighty engine the discipline of the 
fleet was equal, and more than equal, to 
the calls upon its efficiency, its courage, 
and its self-devotion. From the depth 
of their misery a stricken people called 
upon our countrymen in their emergency ; 
and it is our pride that the call was not 
in vain. 


A Fire at Smyrna. 


Those whose business it is and has been 
“to go down to the sea. in ships” know 
how much this has always been the case ; 
they felt and knew that what could be 
done by human agency would be done to 
alleviate the destruction of earthquake, 
and its 


terrible train of subsequent 
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horrors in fire, famine, and _ potential 
pestilence. 

Practical illustrations are always best ; 
as one who has seen and known, let the 
writer set down a personal experience. 
One night, many years ago, two mid- 
shipmen were returning to their ship in a 
shore-boat in Smyrna Bay; but as they 
got a few hundred yards from the shore, 
suddenly the dark summer night grew 
rosy red behind them. ‘“ By Jove!” said 
Mid. No. 1, “‘that’s a fire in the town.” 
“It is,” replied the other ; “‘ let’s go back.” 
And back they went. But almost as they 
got back to land, the first of the boats 
from their own ship, the great battleship 
dimly outlined in the starlight, had 
reached the shore. They had heard the 
boatswain’s pipe, the hoarse roar of 
‘** Away, landing-party!” they knew that 
their own ship’s company was coming to 
the rescue of the shore authorities, and 
they hurried to the scene of the fire with 
that purely human pleasure in destruction 
which animates the average boy. Very 
soon the landing-party formed up on the 
quay and fell in, armed with everything 
that a ship can provide for the extinction 
of fire. ‘There came a sharp, resonant 
order, “Form fours—right! By your 
left—double march !” and three hundred 
men swung at the “ double ” through the 
crowded streets. Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics, all the scum of a Levantine 
town, were hurryingand gaping through the 
streets ; and through them the head of the 
column burst like the bows of a destroyer 
at speed, scattering them right and left like 
the ocean spray. When “Johnny Turco,” 
as Jack calls him, rolled in the gutter, or 
a covey of frightened Greeks sped up a 
side-alley, the men laughed heartily but 
silently, for no noise is allowed in the 
ranks, All around, the great city hummed 
like a hive when the bees have been 
frightened, and over all was the strident 
roar of the flames. 

It was a fire, there was no mistake 
about that —a whole row of wooden houses 
blazing like tar-barrels. The great flames 
leapt from building to building in sheets 
of amber light, the small flames, like 
scarlet snakes, running and hissing along 
the ground. ‘The street was packed with 
gaping sightseers. ‘Shout,men!” said the 
officer in command, and with a combined 
roar of “Clear the way, Johnny!” the man- 
of-war’s men came upon the scene. A 
mixed fire brigade of Turks and Greeks 
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was feebly running up and down endea- 
youring to extract water for a bucket from 
a perfectly dry hose, chattering like 
monkeys the while. ‘The keen eye of the 
officer in command took in the situation 
at a glance; he must arrest the fire by 
pulling down houses, or possibly the whole 
town might be burned. 

“Down house!” Up the outside of a 
blazing building went a fore-royal-yardman, 
clinging to such projections as offered ; 
once he leapt off the shoulders of the 
second man standingupon the shoulders of 
another. In less time than it takes to tell 
he was sitting astride a first-floor window 
and had let down a thin coil of line into 
the street ; to this was attached a “fish- 
hook,” an immense iron hook used in 
“fishing” the anchor, to which was 
shackled a length of chain ; the royal-yard- 
man hooked this formidable object in the 
cornice inside the window and dropped 
lightly down into the street. To the 
chain attached to the “ fish-hook ” a stout 
hawser had been bent, and this rope was 
now passed along the street. ‘“‘ Hi-yah, 
Johnny, tail on!” sang out the seamen, 
and sailors, loafers, fire brigade and all, 
manned the hawser. 

The officer in command held up his 
hand and there was silence in the street, 
only broken by the crackling of the 
flames. “*One—two—three!” As the last 
word was uttered, some six or seven 
hundred men fell back upon the hawser 
in one mighty combined effort and the 
corner of the house was pulled clean 
out, the whole edifice collapsing like a 
pack of cards. ‘Through the blinding 
dust and volleying smoke the clear tones 
of command rang out, ‘Next house, 
my lads!” and in a very short time the 
business was repeated. Choked with 
dust, blinded by smoke, parched, be- 
grimed, the men fell upon the debris of 
the wooden houses, laughing the while, 
cheering on “Johnny Turco,” as they 
called him, to ‘‘come and lend a hand,” 
until at last, when the faint dawn of a 
perfect Mediterranean day was turning 
from ashen grey to rosy pink, the fire 
was extinguished, a city had been saved. 
Three hundred disreputable-looking per- 
sons, more like chimney-sweeps than 
British man-of-war’s-men, then fell in, 
picked up their chains, their hawsers, 
their “fish-hooks,” and other miscellaneous 
gear, marched briskly down to the quay, 
and with many a joke at their own ex- 


pense anda sigh at the filthy mess they 
were making of their smart, beautifully 
painted boats, pulled off to their ship 
and sought the well-deserved shelter of 
their hammocks. 

And now let it be set down that these 
men got no reward for this work, they 
were not even compensated for the utter 
destruction of their clothing; but there 
was no “ grousing”—in fact, the general 
opinion on the lower deck seemed to be 
that it was “a fair old beano,” and they 
laughed over their pipes for many a day 
at the comical sights that they had 
witnessed on the night of this great fire. 


“We Growls and Goes.” 


Let us take another instance of the 
variety of the duties of the man-of-war's- 
man from the old days of slave-suppression 
on the east coast of Africa. We, who 
had to do it, did not fancy the job, and 
there were some who went so far as to 
say that if the Exeter Hall gentlemen 
who approved so heartily of the abolition 
of slavery had to come out and do it in 
a practical manner, that slavery would 
continue to flourish. However, that is 
the cry of the Navy. “We growls and goes,” 
as Jack says, and so we cruised and 
cruised with the best of hard work, the 
worst of food, and chills and fever 
“chucked in.” To live and eat and 
sleep for a month at a time in a leaky, 
twenty-five-foot lifeboat whaler in the 
south-west monsoon in the Mozambique 
Channel is not luxury, as when the rains 
have ceased drenching you to the skin, 
the sea will invariably get up and dash 
over your boat, while a hot sun overhead 
dries the seawater till you are fairly 
pickled. However, it was month in, month 
out, and all the slave-trading fraternity 
seemed to have retired from business, 
till the coast woke up to the fact that 
an officer had been murdered in a 
Sakalava village on the coast of Mada- 
gascar, and rumours filtered down from 
up-country that big caravans were moving 
towards the coast. Then a desperate 
action was fought between a man-of-war 
pinnace and a slave-dhow, in which 
thirteen seamen and their lieutenant 
killed twenty-seven men out of twenty- 
eight in the opposing vessel, losing four 
men killed, and the entire remainder 
of the crew wounded in the process, 
so things from the point of view of 
the British sailorman were looking up. 
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If he was to spend his life hunting 
slavers, the only joy that the process repre- 
sented to him was the fact of catching 
one, with the delirious prospect of such a 
“scrap” as has just been mentioned as 
his rewurd; but that came only to the 
fortunate few. 

For days the pinnace and the whaler of 
the corvette had stood off and on the 
coast of Madagascar, sailing north, hunting 
creeks and exploring estuaries ; the crews 
living on salt pork, ship’s biscuit, Navy 
rum, and hope—hope that glory and 
promotion might come their way, but, 
above all, hoping for such another real, 
first-class fighting man as had put up so 
magnificent a scrap in the Pemba Channel. 
Information, for once correct, came to 
them of a slaver in a certain creek, but 
then came an anti-climax. She was there, 
but high on the mud, and some twenty 
men, headed by their lieutenant, boarded 
her by the simple process of wading up to 
their knees in the viscous slime. No 
hostile shot greeted them, and, as the tide 
rose, she was towed out and destroyed, 
amid the groans of the most sadly dis- 
appointed body of men at that day in the 
Indian Ocean. 


From Sentry-go to Shipwreck. 

In the little wars of which the last 
three decades have been so prolific the 
seaman has taken his full share, acting 
both in the capacity of infantryman and 
also, which he infinitely prefers, dragging 
his field-guns to the scene of action ; but 
only once in the experience of the writer 
was he called upon to act as a peace 
soldier, performing routine duties in this 
capacity. This was after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, when, the Soudan War 
having broken out, five hundred men were 
landed from two warships and garrisoned 
on the town provisionally, the troops 
having been withdrawn to proceed to the 
front. ‘This was an entirely new and 
delightful game from the point of view of 
the seaman, who spent much time master- 
ing the intricacies of battalion drill in the 
desert, and enjoyed the luxury at night of 
sleeping in what he called “a four-poster.” 
There was one part of his duties on this 
occasion, however, to which he never 
took very kindly, and that was “ sentry-go.” 
In an enemy’s country he understood the 
reason for this; in time of peace he did 
not, and he described it with a wealth of 
adjective which must be left to the inner 
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consciousness of the reader to reproduce. 
Even his offiger was, not always quite 
comfortable in the ‘umaccustomed duties 
he was called upon to perform, and the 
lieutenant told off to perform the duties 
of ‘‘ field officer” might have been heard 
inquiring of the stolid soldier-man—one 
of the few left behind—who brought 
round his “charger,” whcther that noble 
steed “ was quite quiet ?” 

We all know our Coastguards, who 
perform such admirable service all around 
our shores, and who assist in manning the 
lifeboats and manipulating the rocket 
apparatus in case of shipwreck. There 
are none who shirk and hang back when 
there is life to be saved at sea, and only 
the other day a real live Admiral on the 
active list was one of the volunteers to 
pull an oar in the lifeboat. In the saving 
of life at sea or on shore our seamen can 
always be trusted to take their part, and 
though we have heretofore been concerned 
exclusively with the men of the Royal 
Navy, let not the bravery of Mercantile 
Jack be forgotten; as every year that 
goes by brings home to us tales of the 
heroism, the magnificent self-abnegation, 
of the merchant sailor, the risks and perils 
of whose life breed in him the same pity 
for suffering, the same desire to help and 
to alleviate the lot of any other, who, for 
the moment, is less fortunately placed 
than he is himself. 

Recollect the lines 
Hastings Doyle : 

Vain mightiest fleets of armour framed, 

Vain those all-shattering guns, 


Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong hearts of her sons. 


of Sir 


Francis 


Ships are much, and guns are much, 
and armour is much—all the material of 
war is necessary; but men of the right 
sort are more necessary than anything 
else. The prevailing idea concerning the 
late disaster of Messina will surely be— 
when our natural emotions of horror and 
pity shall have exhausted themselves— 
profound thankfulness that our Navy was 
on the spot to render the service that it 
did, and still more profound thankfulness 
that those in that Service who did the 
work they were called upon to perform 
carried themselves in those dread hours 
as Englishmen should, upheld the honour 
of the flag, and showed themselves no 
unworthy descendants of that breed of 
heroes in the past of whom they are the 
lineal successors. 





























A gala day at Blakesley Hall, 
The miniature railway (B.H.M.R.) in full swing. 


MODELS AND MODEL MAKING. 
BY HENRY GREENLY. 
HE average man looks upon a_ the home manufacture of engineering 


“model” as a juvenile amuse- 

ment, and upon the man who 
employs his spare time in making and 
working models as having returned to 
his second childhood. But the uses to 
which these replicas in miniature may be 
put are something far beyond mete 
amusement. ‘They can be made to serve 
purposes of great practical utility, while 
education, and even invention, may be 
traced in their origin to them. 

Models have made history. This rather 
dogmatic statement hardly needs _ sub- 
stantiating. We have only to remember 
that Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam 
hammer, obtained an entrance to Maud- 
sley’s famous works by showing his pro- 
spective employer a model made in his 
schoolboy days. Again, the energies of 
the immortal James Watt would perhaps 
have been diverted into other channels 
had not the working model atmospheric 
engine used for demonstration purposes 
at Edinburgh University required repair. 
We also know that, while a shepherd’s 
boy, George Stephenson cultivated his 
mechanical genius by building model 
windmills and water-wheels out of hem- 
lock. 

These men worked under many diffi- 
culties. A hundred, yes fifty, years ago 


the materials and appliances necessary to 
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models were scarce and inferior. In the 
present days of applied science the -con- 
struction of models takes a larger share in 
the scheme of. life than many would 
imagine. It has been estimated by 
competent authorities that the trade of 
the country in models and kindred work 
reaches quite £100,000 per annum, and 
during the last decade the industry has 
made most rapid strides. Such is the 
fascination of the model that miniature 
engineering boasts a Press of its own, its 
consulting engineers, and model manufac- 
turers, who, having been trained in actual 
engineering, now give their wholeattention 
to the commercial production of model 
locomotives—railways, boats, and elec- 
trical apparatus—each to his especial 
branch. 

The variety to be found in model con- 
struction almost beggars description, and 
its devotees are almost as various. ‘The 
stockbroker spends his evenings treading 
a lathe in the endeavour to forget the 
troubles and excitements of the day. 
The doctor—and our leading amateur 
mechanic is a member of this profession 
—ceases to remember the ills that 
“flesh is heir to” by making in his spare 
moments exact replicas of railway loco- 
motives. ‘The schoolboy acquaints himself 
with the methods and materials of the 
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engineer by building a dynamo or a man- 
o’-war, and the apprentice, fired with a 
desire to get on, obtains a fuller know- 
ledge of the intricacies of mechanical 
engineering by erecting at home or at the 
technical college a scale-model of some 
prime mover in which he is particularly 
interested. ‘These are a few types which 
go to make up the model-making public. 
Models in themselves fulfil many pur- 
poses. A tour of the galleries at the 
South Kensington Museum will suffice 
to show the usefulness of the model 
in demonstrating the construction of 
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something to learn from our friends across 
the -Channel. ‘The Bavarian Railway 
Museum at Niirnberg contains a series ot 
models all made to one scale, representing 
each step in the development of the 
locomotives used on the lines of this 
State, from the time of ‘‘ Der Adler,” the 
engine imported from George Stephen- 
son’s works at Newcastle in 1835 to the 
latest. Maffei four-cylinder compound 
** Atlantic ” express engine. 

However, like the tortoise, we progress 
slowly but surely. A very fine model of 
the original “ Rocket ” is now nearing 




















An inch scale model of Stephenson's “ Rocket.” 
This model was made by Messrs. Stuart Turner, Ltd., of Henley-on-Thames, for the German Railway Administration, 


and is as nearly correct as the available records show. 
our South Kensington Museum. 


machines. Many of the models here 
are made with their interiors exposed to 
view and, in some, the relative movements 
of the component parts of the mechanism 
are better shown by arrangements of 
handles or hidden motors, whereby the 
wheels are revolved at the will of the 
observer. 

Such models are generally extremely 
expensive to make; but where they are of 
the highest educational value to genera- 
tion after generation, this question of cost 
is relatively unimportant compared to the 
accuracy of the resultant model. - In the 


matter of educational collections we have 





A similar model with parts in section will shortly be placed in 


completion for the South Kensington 
Museum. This model is an inch-scale 
replica of the engine as it appeared at 
Rainhill trials in 1829. Parts of the 
model will be in section, to show the 
ingenious arrangement of boiler and fire- 
box and also the moving mechanisms. 
A similar model was made by the same 
firm for the German Railway Administra- 
tion some two years ago. This engine 
is given here. 

The foregoing shows one of the uses of 
models, and perhaps the most obvious. 
At the other end of the scale we have the 
miniature or light railway locomotive, as 
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installed by the 
late Duke of 
Westminster to 
render service in 
connecting Eaton 
Hall with the 
neighbouring 
main line of rail- 
way. In this in- 
stance the work 
can hardly be 
called model 
work ; it is really 
railway engineer- 
ing in miniature. 
The locomotives 
are practical 
machines re- 
duced to. the 
smallest possible 
dimensions con- 
sistent with effici- 


ency. 
Such railways 
as the Duke of 


Westminster's, 








them. He com- 
menced the con- 
struction of 15-in. 
gauge railways in 
1874, and has a 
mile of line on 
his own estate at 
Duffield Bank, 
with three tun- 
nels, bridges, and 
a viaduct over 
ninety feet long 
among the main 
engineering 
features. 

The Duke’s 
line cost, includ- 
ing the rolling 
stock, just over 
£1,300 per mile, 
and can easily 
deal with the 
6,000 tons annual 
goods traffic, and 
at the same time 
show a consider- 








however, have 
immense _ possi- 
bilities. The 
designer of the 
“EL.R.,” Sir 
Arthur Heywood, previous to inducing 
the late Duke’s agent to lay down the 
line, carried out many experiments de- 
monstrating the economic value _ of 
“minimum-gauge ” railways, as he terms 


An inch scale model of eariy ratiway tocomotive 
“* Agenoria,” 
This model will work perfectly, and was made by Mr. 
J. Chadwick Taylor, a member of the London Stock E:.change. 


able saving over 
the previous 
system of horse 
cartage. 

There are now 
two locomotives on the Eaton Hall rail- 
way—the “ Katie,” a four-wheeled engine 
with cylinders 5 in. by 8 in. and 16 driving 
wheels, and the “Shelagh,” a six-coupled 
engine, with Sir Arthur Heywood’s 


1829. 

















Sir Arthur Heywood's eight-coupled locomotive, with the special radial wheels which enable the engine 
to take very sharp cuives of 25-foot radius. 
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ingenious 
system of 
radial wheels, 
which allows 
the engine to 
pass round 
curves only 
25 ft. radius. 








of a double 
bogie tank 
engine, and to 
all external ap- 
pearances will 
be a model of 
a steam loco- 
motive, the 








This locomo- whole of the 
tive will pull petrol motor 
thirty tons on machinery 
the level. being hidden 
A passenger within the 
saloon has also casings repre- 
been built, senting what 
and does ex- would be the 
cellent service boiler and side 
tanks of the 


in conveying 
visitors to 
“shoots” at 
the more distant parts of the estate. 
Another gentleman with a liking for 
engineering pursuits, Mr. C. W. Bartholo- 
mew of Blakesley Hall, has a similar but 
shorter line. This line also connects the 
Hall with the nearest railway station. 
The gauge is 15 inches, but the engines 
are model rather than light-railway loco- 
motives. For the heavier goods work a 
petrol engine is used. ‘This locomotive 
has no pretensions to scale or in the 
matter of outline, but is shortly to be 
replaced by a new 14 h.p. engine. This 
locomotive will be a quarter-full-size model 


On the Duke of Westminster's Eaton Hall Railway. 


The engine ‘‘ Katie” with a load of ballast trucks 


prototype. 

Miniature 
railways used solely for pleasure pur- 
poses are fairly numerous. ‘lhe object 
of the locomotive designer is to provide 
the most efficient and powerful engine he 
can to the scale and gauge adopted, and 
at the same time a locomotive which shall 
be outwardly an accurate model of some 
well-known type of railway locomotive. 
With the Americans these miniature rail- 
Ways are very popular, and are to be 
found in almost every public park. 

In this country we have a company, 
the Miniature Railways of Great Britain, 
Ltd., which operates several railways— 

















An inch scale reproduction of the famous broad-gauge engine ‘“‘The Lord of the Isles.” 


It is placed on Bath Station, and the pennies put in the slot to make it work are devoted to benevolent objects. 
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one on the 
sands at Black- 
pool, and 
another at Sut- 
ton Coldfield 
Park, near Bir- 
mingham. 
These railways 
are served with 
a standard de- 
sign of “ Atlan- 
tic” type 
engine built by 
Messrs. W. J. 
Bassett - Lowke 
& Co., the well- 
known model 
locomotive 
builders at 
Northampton. 
One of these 
engines is 
shown at work 








railway locomo- 
tives, to which 
the engine now 
building for 
France belongs, 
are constructed 
to a_ scale of 
3 inches to a 
foot—Z.e. one- 
quarter full size 
of a_ standard 
railway locomo- 
tive. The driv- 
ing wheels are 
18 inches dia- 
meter, and the 
cylinders, which 
are outside, 33 
inches diameter 
by 6 inches 
stroke. The 
length of engine 
and six-wheeled 








in one of the 
photographs re- 
produced. At 
the time of writing, a railway of the same 
kind is being laid down in the grounds 
of the forthcoming Exposition Interna- 
tionale de l'Est de France at Nancy. 

The engine for Nancy is to be named 
the “ Entente Cordiale,” and is exactly 
the same as the Blackpool “ Little Giant,” 
except that a double-bogie tender carrying 
more water and coal will be fitted to it. 
The line is to be continuous and over a 
mile in length, with two stations, one at 
each of the main entrances, and two 
subsidiary “ halts.” 

The “ Little Giant” class of miniature 


A 94-inch gauge model locomotive, belonging to Masters 
Mowbray Michael and Eric Buller. 


tender is 14 ft. 
14 in., and the 
total weight in 
working order 1 ton 12 cwt. 

At the tests of the first of the_ type, 
which took place at Eaton Hall, the 
engine pulled a load of 114 tons on the 
level from a dead start. ‘The ordinary 
load on gradients of 1 in 100 and i in 70 
was 5 tons, which was negotiated at 
average speeds of 9 to 11 miles per hour. 
With a light load of 24 tons behind the 
tender the highest speed over a flying 
mile was 224 miles per hour, one quarter- 
mile being covered at the rate of 264 
miles per hour—a scale-speed of no less 
than 106 miles per hour. 

















A modern model clockwork locomotive. 


Compare this with the clockwork engines supplied ten years ago. 


1j-inch gauge L.N.W.R. “Precursor.” 
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Smaller outdoor railways are numerous, 
and are used solely for the pleasure their 
owners obtain from operating them. Sir 
John Holder’s railway at Pitmaston, Moor 
Green, Birmingham, is already well 
known. ‘This line is very complete, and 
boasts three engines of 104-inch gauge 
and a large amount of rolling stock. 

The nephews of the late General Buller 
find their little line an endless source of 
amusement. The engine, of which we 
give an illustration on page 371, is a model 
of a Great Western type of ‘‘ single-driver ” 
express locomotive, and during the school 
vacations does very heavy duty, often 
being in steam for over ten hours a day 
for several days consecutively. 

A model of about the same size, but of 
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locomotives which has yet been built to 
work on such a narrow gauge. 

At the trials at Northampton the engine 
pulled a load of 1,800 lb. behind the 
tender, or, with the weight of the engine, 
considerably over a ton on a rising 
gradient of 1 in 50. It has cylinders 13 
bore by 3-inch stroke, and driving 
wheels gf inches diameter. ‘The gauge 


is 7} inches, and the total length of the 
engine 7 feet 6 inches over the buffers. 




















e. Se 
weight of 
the loco- 
motive is 
7oo Ib., 
without 
the driver, 
who is pro- 
vided with 
a seat on 
the tender. 
An illus- 
tration of 
this un- 
usual test 








A model Great Northern “‘ Atlantic” type locomotive. 
of engine and tender, 34 inches. 
I'his photograph shows the degree of realism obtained even in a small model. 
gives a better idea of the actual size of the model. 


more imposing character, has lately been 
built for Mr. E. S. Coats of Paisley. It 
is an eighth-full-size replica of a modern 
Great Central Railway six-coupled bogie 
express engine and is complete in every 
detail. It has, in addition to the parts 
which go to make up a working model 
locomotive, two automatic injectors for 
feeding the boiler, steam brakes on the 
engine, hand brakes on the tender, and a 
proper multitubular boiler which burns 
coal in a very realistic manner. Indeed, 
this engine represents one of the most 
powerful and efficient working model 


Gauge, 3} inches. Length 


of strength 
appears on 
page 373. 

C lock- 
work model engines which were purchased 
for or by past generations of schoolboys 
at Christmas time were generally travesties 
as regards the locomotives they were in- 
tended to represent. Now when a lay- 
man is confronted with a photograph of 
a three-guinea model he has some diffic- 
ulty in determining the size of model— 
or whether it is a model at all, and 
not a picture of the actual railway engine. 
This degree of realism is demanded 
and to a great extent satisfied. Of 
course a close examination of the details 
in comparision with, say, a photograph 


The inset 





























The 7}-inch gauge working model Great Central Railway express locomotive made fir 
Mr. E. 8. Coats, of Paisley. 


This locomotive is shown under test at the works of Messrs. Bassett-Lowke & Co., Northampton, 
hauling the men who made it. 
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of the prototype, may soon show the care- 
ful observer which is which, although even 
an expert may be occasionally deceived 
if the replica is a good one. Evidence 
of this will be seen in the illustration 
reproduced from a model of a Great 
Northern “ Atlantic ” express engine built 
to a gauge of only 3} inches fora German 
locomotive inspector who required a work- 
ing model to demonstrate some new 
system of signalling. In external outline 


it is absolutely correct, and it is only when 
portrayed against some familiar olject 
that its diminutive proportions become 
obvious. 
toy and runs remarkably well. 


The model is quite a successful 
It has a 
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more or less mysterious manner generally 
does. ‘They represented a section of the 
main line of the railway toa scale of 4’, in. 
to the foot. A goods train and a pas- 
senger train, each with its own distinctive 
type of engine attached, formed part of the 
equipment. 

The locomotives were driven by a 
miniature electro-motor concealed in the 
boiler barrel and connected by gearing to 
one of the coupled axles. ‘The current 
was supplied from the signal-box through 
the medium of a third conductor rail laid 
in the centre of the track, and by the 
ingenious arrangement of the power- 
circuits in the cabin, absolute control was 














A very fine working model L.N.W.R. ‘‘Precursor” locomotive. 


Gauge, 3 inches; scale, {4 inches to the foot. 


This model is complete in every detail, and has steam brakes and a water pick-up gear on the tender. 


water-tube boiler, and is heated by a plain 
methylated spirit lamp. 

All that glitters is not gold, and all 
model engines which apparently are 
miniature steam engines are not propelled 
by the pent-up energy of boiling water. 
In addition to large model locomotives 
which have petrol mechanism, already 
referred to, and model locomotives fitted 
with clock-work, excellent models are 
made for exhibition and other purposes 
propelled and controlled by electricity. 

The most notable models of this calibre 
were those shown at the Franco-British 
and Edinburgh Exhibitions of last year on 
the stands of the London and North- 
Western and Caledonian Railways respec- 
tively. These model railways created quite 
an attraction, as anything moving in a 


obtained over the trains, which worked in 
strict accord with the signals. No train 
could foul another, collisions were im- 
possible, and by the use of automatic 
couplings the little goods engine could be 
made to form up or distribute a train of 
trucks into various sidings with the 
greatest rapidity —all without touching a 
single vehicle by hand. 

These models are now commercial 
articles, and the component parts may be 
made up by any amateur, many of whom, 
having become fascinated by the possi- 
bilities such models present, are now 
beguiling the long winter evenings by 
building similar railways, in the hope, no 
doubt, of both puzzling and amusing 
their friends in the operation of the line 
when completed. 
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Model 
stationary 
engines 
claima good 
deal of at- 
tention from 
a certain 
class of 
model 
maker, al- 
though for 
the most 
part minia- 
ture railways 
are the fas- 
cination. 
A large 
number of 
amateurs 
build en- 
gines to 
supply 





One in- 
geniously 
arranged 
example of 
this con- 
sisted of a 
small  two- 
cylinder 
engine 
hidden ina 
case, which 
formed the 
rudder. 
Out of the 
back of the 
case pro- 
jected the 
propeller, 
and a small 
portable 
boiler, fired 
by a battery 








power to 
their work- 
shops and 


to provide ae 

electricity for lighting, motor-car accu- 

mulator charging, and for running model 

electric railways. _ 
Compound engines are made in the 


smaliest sizes, some with high-pressure 
cylinders only three quarters ofan inch 
bore. ‘These are used principally to 
drive model steamboats. For dynamo 
driving, engines with cylinder 13-inch 
and 23-inch bore for the high and low 
pressure respectively are common, while 
many of the larger models have been 
fitted to river skiffs and dinghies, to save 
the owners the labour of rowing. 


An amateur's model railway. 


This photograph shows how an English merchant residing in Moscow 
spends his spare time. 


of Swedish 
oil burners, 
supplied the 
necessary 
steam through a flexible pipe. The 
whole plant every holiday used to be 
taken—in a trunk as personal luggage, the 
writer fears—-to the Norfolk Broads, and 
installed in an ordinary rowing-boat. ‘The 
rudder of this was removed, and the one 
containing the engine dropped on to the 
pintles. In Jess than half an hour steam 
would be raised, and the owner—an 
enthusiastic amateur engineer—would be 
navigating the Broads with the least 
possible muscular effort. Of course the 
machinery required a certain amount of 
attention ; but this, to the builder, was only 

















A working model torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Length over all, 3 feet 4 inches. 


The hulls for these boats are made by machinery, four at one time. The fittings are mostly of aluminium 
to reduce the weight. 
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a part of the pleasure derived from the 
device. 

Model boats, pure and simple, have of 
late years made great progress. Both in 
London and Paris miniature speed-boat 
races are events which create much 
interest among the model engineering 
fraternity. At the present time the 
owners of steam- and _ petrol-propelled 
boats respectively are fighting for the top 
place. 

The use of a carving-machine, which 
cuts out of the solid baulks of wood —four 
at one time—the hulls of model torpedo 
boats and other craft from the master 
model, has reduced the cost to a minimum. 
The deck fittings and other accessories 
are cast in aluminium —for the sake of 
extreme lightness—almost to the final 
shape, so that they can be finished, 
painted, and fitted by the merest tyro. 

Space prevents detailed reference to 
many of the wonders of model land. 
This rapid survey of models and model- 
making of to-day only touches the fringe of 
the subject. Suffice it say that almost as 
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much thought and care in both design and 
manufacture are lavished on many a model 
the sole raison détre of which is to 
amuse—and possibly to instruct—as on 
some of the much-lauded productions of 
the engineering world. 

In this country amateur model-making 
has thousands of supporters, most of 
whom pursue the hobby for the hobby’s 
sake. A few Frenchmen devote spare 
time to the building of models, the 
German hardly ever, and the American 
only if it is a means to the ultimate 
possession of the almighty dollar. 

Of the magnitude of the model-making 
industry, private and commercial, only 
a tithe of the examples which were 
actually available for inclusion in this 
article will give the reader some clue. 
The writer will have served his purpose if 
he has done anything to raise the subject 
above the plane on which the average 
observer is fond of placing it and if he 
has done anything to demonstrate the 
educational value and practical utility of 
model manufacture. 














A scene on the L.N.W.R. model electricaliy controlled railway. 


Gauge of line, 2 inches. 





A TRIPLE TRAGEDY. 


BY DOROTHEA STILL. 


‘HEY were all three very young, 
and their parents said it was 
absurd ‘lhe two sisters were 

sixteen and eighteen, and the young 

man was twenty ; but they were all three 
very sad. 

‘They were in the Rectory garden to- 
gether, one lovely August night. ‘The 
elder sister wandered up and down alone, 
beside the path, keeping on the grass ; 
while the younger sister and the young 
man, trusting to her sentinelship, kept 
troth in the summer-house. The un- 
suspecting Squire and Rector smoked in 
their respective studies, little dreaming 
of the havoc which was reigning in the 
hearts of three members of their families. 

The elder sister smelt the sweet scents 
of a summer’s night, and felt the breeze 
fan her soft curly hair, and these things 
but added to the bitterness of her 
thoughts. Carefully keeping her foot- 
steps away from the betraying gravel, 
she walked up and down, up and down, 


her mind aged with its weight of reminis- 
cences. 

She thought of the day when he had 
first shown any signs of affection, two 


years ago. He had come home from 
school to find her grown up, had walked 
home with her from church, chosen the 
best apples off the trees in the orchard 
for her. And the next day he had met 
her, by appointment, in the stable-yard— 
and he had kissed her in the coach-house. 
Yet now he was probably kissing her 
sister in the sammer-house! ‘“ He seems 
fond of the age of sixteen!” she thought 
bitterly ; and then was so pleased with 
her own cynical spirit, that she thought 
it again, more bitterly than before. 

She was trying, in the hopelessly in- 
volved fashion of youth, to discover her 
own motives, unable to realise that they 
were far too subtle for crude analysis. 
Why—why—why? ‘The word hummed 
in her head. Why, when at the beginning 
of these miserable holidays she had dis- 
covered the transference of the young 
man’s affections, had she been seized 
with a passion of self-sacrifice? Why 
had she acted so well the part of a 
“grown-up” flirt, with untouched heart ? 


(Even in her misery, she paused here 
with some natural pride.) Why was she 
watching here now, to warn the perfidious 
wretch and his innocent victim? She 
asked, but no one answered. 

Meanwhile, within the summer-house 
sat two dejected figures, side by side 
upon the overturned doll’s-house. He 
had already twice asked permission to 
put his arm round her waist, and twice 
had been refused. ‘Then why did you 
say you would meet me, if you don’t 
love me?” asked he mournfully. 

The ‘younger sister, whose hair was 
not curly, but very thick and long in 
its schoolroom pigtail, shook her head 
in a puzzled manner. She felt it very 
hard to blight this manly life, but there 
was no help for it. 

“IT don’t know,” she replied wearily ; 
*‘ you can never know whether you mayn’t 
be going to love a person soon.” 

“ Well, soon, then ” he began hope- 
fully ; but she interrupted him. 

“It has been soon,” she pronounced 
gravely, gently, but finally : and still they 
sat on. 

Far away in the back of the young 
man’s mind was a recollection of another 
head, with curly hair, rather. similar to 
the one in such dangerous proximity, 
which had rested trustfully upon his 
shooting jacket. And it appeared that 
she too had only been flirting with him. 
What a vile creature was woman! ‘True, 
he had transferred his alliance, but then 
that was so different ; besides, at the time 
he had honestly loved her. 

Life appeared so complicated that he 
sighed deeply. ‘The younger sister felt it 
was for her sake, and longed to comfort 
him. ‘I once had an idea,” she said 
hesitatingly, “that you liked—her.” She 
nodded towards the window. 

“She is a flirt,” said the young man 
sternly, and added, with a tinge of venom, 
“Tt seems to run in the family.” 

Outside, in the soft summer night, the 
elder sister thought she heard her father’s 
voice. She paused in her pacings, creep- 
ing a little nearer the laurel hedge. A 
shiver of delightful alarm ran through 
her ; she felt more like a naughty school- 
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girl enjoying an escapade, and less like a 
chapter in a novel. 

She moved slowly on the grass, in the 
direction of the summer-house; she 
must be ready to warn them. Then 
suddenly she paused, seized in the grip 
of the demon Jealousy. She pictured 
them together, her head on his coat (she 
could recall the faint essence of tweed 
and tobacco very distinctly), and clenched 
her hands tightly. Why should she warn 
them? ‘The younger sister had robbed 
her of her lover: why should she keep up 
her self-sacrifice, when it would be so 
easy to let them get caught red-handed, 
and thus revenge her broken heart ? 

Her father’s voice came nearer ; he was 
talking to the Squire; they would he 
sure to come down this path. She 
thought she heard a soft murmur of 
voices in the summer-house; to her 
heated imagination it was followed by 
a still softer, sibilant sound, and the 
temptation grew. The men’s voices were 
somewhere in the region of the dining- 
room window; they were coming round 
the house. 
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The demon clutched at her _heart- 
strings ; she forgot to search for motives. 
Then with a quick revulsion came the 
remembrance of the solemn oath between 
herself and the younger sister, ‘ to stick 
together for ever.” With a sudden im- 
pulse she decided to finally wreck her 
life. A low whistle, a scramble of two 
dark figures into the bushes, breathless 
suspense while tramping footsteps. passed 
them by, a suppressed giggle from the 
younger sister, and all was over. 

“Are you happy?” she asked them 
solemnly. The younger sister whispered 
a reply, and she felt the bitter pangs of 
useless sacrifice. 

The young man stretched out his hand 
in the darkness, and felt for that of the 
elder sister. He needed consolation. 
“Pax,” he breathed. But she repulsed 
him haughtily and drew her sister towards 
the house. 

I am afraid there were three wet 
pillows that night. It was all very tragic. 
But now, strangely enough, they are all 
three married (to people outside the ken 
of this story altogether) and fairly happy. 


THE ROAD TO PARADISE. 


T fell upon a summer day, 
All green the earth, all blue the skies, 
That you and I, my flower-of-May, 


Found out the road to Paradise. 


When in the lane we chanced to stray 
’Mid buds and bells and butterflies, 
We did not know that grassy way 


Would lead at last to Paradise. 


But soon two maids in brave array 
Turned on us twain their laughing eyes ; 
I heard one to her sister say, 


“They’re on the road to Paradise.” 


Anon a lad in cloak of gray, 
Piping of love in shepherd wise, 
Said with a smile, “ My gallants gay, 


You’ve found the road to Paradise!” 


“In faith,” we cried, ‘we'll not delay 
To seek this land of fair surprise !” 
We hastened on, we did not stay 


Until we came to Paradise. 


But what befell that summer day, 
And where that blissful country lies, 
We'll keep a secret, flower-of-May, 
For we discovered Paradise ! 


HELEN TAYLOR. 














AN OLD BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 


BY THE LATE ARTHUR W. A BECKETT. 


The following article has a pathetic interest, for it was sent to the PALL MALI. MAGAZINE @ 
little time before the death of one of the most popular and genial journalists of the time. 


“ Should Parsons Smoke ?” 
T was quite the dead season of the 
| year. To quote from the old play, 
“there was nothing stirring save stag- 
nation.” My colleague, on a certain Sunday 
organ, was full of suggestions. 

I was smoking a cigar and watching the 
rings of vapour as they floated towards the 
ceiling. My thoughts travelled to the last 
sermon I had heard. 

“1 wonder whether smoking will ever be 
allowed in church ?” 

“Oh, it would be absolutely shocking !” 
cried my colleague. “ But I tell you what 
we might do. We might ask the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities their opinion upon 
the subject of the clergy smoking 


from two clerics of my own communion— 
churchmen I held in the highest esteem. 
One was from the late Cardinal Manning, 
and the other from the late Dr. Vaughan, 
then Bishop of Salford. Here is the first : 
«Str. Bepr’s COLLEGE, 
** MANCHESTER. 
“* Oct. 3, "QI. 
“DEAR SIR,— . 

“T really don’t care a fig about this 
question. Parsons may snuff, smoke, chew— 
and swallow the plug, so far as I am cone 
cerned. Why ask me? 

“ Excuse brevity and want of time. 
“Yours, eic., 
“ HERBERT BP. SFD.” 


Although Dr. Manning’s writing is very 





at all.” 


Views of Cardinals Manning 
and Vaughan. 


This set the ball a-rolling. I 
worked up the matter in the follow- 
ing week-days. I wrote a respectful 
letter to all the Bishops, asking their 
opinion upon the matter. His Grace 
of Canterbury (through his secretary) 
declined to comply with my request. 
However, he courteously suggested 


that it was a topic that had nothing 
to do with either dogma or morals. A 


The Bishop of London thought smok- 


ing unobjectionable — “in modera- \ \ 


tion.” The late Dr. Parker, of City 
Temple fame, was much in favour of 
the soothing weed: he did not see 
why parson and people should not 


be on the same platform in the / 


smoking-room. 

Then we made a selection of the 
letters we thought most suitable for 
publication. We used Dr. Parker’s 
and the notes of the Peers Spiritual. 
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There were two I would willingly The iast page of a letter to Arthur & Beckett by George du 
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Maurier (the latter is the figure in spectacles). 
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legible, I give his note of objection in type, 
besides a facsimile, as I have already 
furnished that of his successor in the 
Archbishopric of Westminster. 


‘© ARCHBISHOP’s House, 
‘* WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
*© Oct. 2, 1891. 
“My DEAR MR. A BECKETT,— 
“The moment my answer was closed 
I remembered that I had forgotten to put 
‘Private.’ No, you must not name me nor 
quote me. Smokers and musicians are both 
dangerous and homicidal. 
“ Believe me, 
“Yours very truly, 


“ HENRY E. CARD. ARCH. BP.” 


Sir Henry Irving as Biographer of 
Napoleon the Great. 

An old friend, Sir Henry Irving, was 
nothing if not thorough. I remember call- 
ing upon him once in Grafton Street, 
when he was studying the character of 
Charles I. He had found the great tragedian 
hard at work. His study was filled with 
all sorts of books upon the subject of the 
martyr king. There were portraits of the 
hapless Stuart in profusion. I forget the 
reason of my visit, but I recollect that 
the impression left on my mind was that I 
interviewed a man who was one-third Henry 
Irving and two-thirds Charles I. 

Later he was kind enough to invite 
me to the dress rehearsal of Tennyson's 
Becket. 1 was immensely pleased with the 
performance. The prologue showing the hero 
as the courtier, the man of pleasure, the 
soldier, could not have been better. Then 
came the first act, when Becket —by the way, 
Tennyson might have given him his prefix 
—had thrown off the part of the layman to 
assume the habit of the Benedictine monk. 
Again Irving was admirable, but as a Papist 
(I prefer the old title to the modern mis- 
nomer of Roman Catholic) I noticed that 
he was not quite at ease with his mitre. 
His demeanour was full of dignity, but he 
seemed, in my eyes, to regard his head-gear 
as if it were an opera hat; I expected him 
every moment to fold it flat and hold it in 
the position adopted by the subscribers to 
the stalls at Covent Garden. I wrote at 
length and gave him my view of the 
matter. He immediately called a rehearsal 
to amend the detail, and wired to me his 
acknowledgments. I have the telegram 
and the admirable photograph of him as 
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Becket that later on followed it —“‘a souvenir 
of thanks.” 

When it came to pass that I found myself 
the editor of the Maval and Military Maga- 
zine, with a desire for an article upon 
the great Napoleon, I wrote to Henry 
Irving. I knew that my friend was busy 
getting into the skin of the character. He 
had arranged to play in an English version 
of Madame Sans Génz, with a view to 
affording Miss Ellen Terry the opportunity 
of appearing in the title 7é/e. Napoleon 
the Great was coming to the front. No 
doubt I could have got half a dozen bio- 
graphers who would have done their duty, 
but I preferred the pen of Henry Irving. 
I felt that, as I could not get an autobio- 
graphy of the Corsican, the “next best” 
would be to secure the impressions of a 
man who could live his life again. I had 
seen Charles I. (#é Irving) and Becket 
(mé Irving), now I. wanted an article by 
Napoleon (é Irving). To my request for 
copy he replied as follows : 


*€15a, GRAFTON STREET, 
**Bonp STREET, W. 

“My DEAR A BECKETT, 

“] fear the task you suggest to me 
is rather too serious an undertaking, for I 
am overwhelmed by the manysidedness of 
Napoleon, and any attempt to deal with it 
would demand more time than (unfortunately) 
I can at present spare. 

“| wish you would come again some night 
and see it quietly—free from the unpleasant 
surroundings of the first night. 

‘With my good wishes, 

** Ever yours sincerely, 
“ HENRY IRVING. 
*° 13th April, 1897. 

“You will be glad to know that our play 

is triumphant.” 


I am still sure that the man to write the 
true lite of Napoleon the Great was Sir Henry 
Irving, actor, man of culture, and artist to 
his finger-tips. 


A Chat with Sir John Robinson. 


Within a fortnight of Irving’s lamented 
death I met Sir John Robinson, then the 
oldest of our editors. 

“You are a pretty fellow,” said he, “to 
write reminiscences. I have just been anno- 
tating your book, and when I have finished 
correcting your mistakes I will let you see 
my copy to assist you in getting out a new 
edition, with further and better particulars.” 























When I was put on my defence it appeared 
that after all my sins of omission and com- 
mission were not so very grievous. I had 
made a mistake about the trusteeship of the 
Guild of Literature, and had even admitted 
that I was not quite sure whether Mr. Henry 
Labouchere had contributed his admirable 
“Letters of a Besieged Resident” to the 
Daily News, the Star, or the Standard. 
“That was 
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of cheapness at twopence! By the way, 
you got that letter I sent you of Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett—your father?” 

I thanked Sir John and told him that it 
had reached me safely. 

Sir John was no exception to the rule of 
the vitality of talent. I remember writing 
a piece when I was a youngster of three or 
four and twenty which had for a leading 
character a 





unpardon- 
able!” ex- 
claimed Sir 
, Oo Boe. S.W. 
‘*Tmagine 
Labouchere, 
who was 
once a part 
proprietor of 
the Daily 
News, writ- 
iny for the 
Standard! 
How on 
earth did you 
get that idea 


into your ag? 5.484 
head ?” 
“T suppose 

it was be- © 
cause I was 
writing for 
the Standard 
myself about 
that time. 
Whe i_n 
Labouchere, be 
Thomas 
Gibson 
Bowles, and 
Lewis Wing- 
field were in 
Paris in 
1870-71, I 
was amongst 


—_ 


a oh 





ARCHBISHOPS HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, life.” When 
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1% mune 


“man in the 
prime of 


the play was 
written I 
made my 
hero just 


Orck2. L“G? 


be Lea Jr~ CQ {jeelin over thirty. 
v 


The piece 
was nevcr 
produced. It 
is now quite 
out of date. 
But for some 
little while I 
wa used to touch 
it up to time. 
in tires 
operation the 
‘‘prime of 
life” changed 
from _ thirty 
to forty, fifty 


si dar 


iia’ ii ates , 6 and sixty. 


Nowadays I 
am inclined 
to believe 
that I should 
not be wrong 
if I shifted 


the age to 
eighty. 
, 2 of By the 


way, the 
reference to 








the French 
prisoners on 
the Rhine. But you know that my father 
wrote not only for the 7Z7mes and the 
Morning Herald, but also for your own 
paper, the xpress.” 

“Quite so,” admitted Sir John ; “when I 
was editing it in the early fifties. Half a 
century ago! Much has happened to 
journalism since then. Why, the £xfress, 
which, as you know, was the eveniny edition 
of the Daiiy News, was considered a marvel 


A letter from Cardinal Manning. 


my father 
reminds me 
that the cause of rupture of the literary 
relations between Thackeray and _ the 
proprietor of Punch was the policy pursued 
by the London Charivari in the matter 
of the entente cordiale between France 
and England in the days of the third 
Napoleon. In looking over some contri- 
butions my father had preserved of his 
writing to the Zimes and the J/i/lustrated 
London News, 1 came across a_ passage 
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addressed to the latter paper strenuously 
supporting the Anglo-French alliance and 
denouncing the policy of disruption. 

“Considering that my father’s principles 
towards the close of his life were certainly 
the reverse of democratic, how did you 
manage to tune him in accord with the 
columns of the Express?” I asked Sir John 
Robinson as I bade him adieu. 

“Why, by choosing appropriate subjects,” 
returned my friend, in a tone that suggested 
“you idiot” would be a proper retort. 
“Gilbert Abbott & Beckett could write a 
leader on any topic under the sun at an 
hour’s notice. Don’t you know that once he 
wrote the whole of the leaders in the daily 
issue of the Zzmes?” 

I had heard of the feat, as it was a 
cherished tradition in our family. As I 
shook Sir John by the hand I little thought 
it was the last time I was to greet him. I 
learned the details of his short illness. He 
read the Daily News—the paper he had 
practically made—while he could read, and 
then, when his sight failed him, he had the 
paper read to him. The journalist was 
strong in death. Well, Thomas Hood died 
making a pun, and the last copy of many a 
contributor to Pach has been set up when 
the hand of the writer has been cold and 
nerveless. As I hope myself to follow the 
precedent that has been set me by my 
seniors, I beg to take off my hat to the 
gentlemen with ideas of “useless after 
forty” and say to them courteously but 
firmly, “Change your limit, my good but 
inexperienced sirs, to seventy. You will, 
when you yourselves reach the not over-ripe 
age of sixty !” 

Here is the letter to which Sir John has 
referred. 

“Hype Park GATE Soutu, W. 
** May 18th, ’53. 

“My DEAR SIR,— 

“T have touched very carefully in the 
accompanying article on a subject you men- 
tioned to me. _I hope it will prove to be the 
kind of thing you want. 

“You are quite at liberty to alter the title 
if a better occurs to you. 

“Always yours very sincerely, 

“G. A. A BECKETT. 

**J. W. Robinson, Esgrr.” 


George du Maurier and the old 
“Punch” Table. 


It was when I was turning over these old 
letters that I came across three scraps of 





paper which conjured up the recollections 
of two of my oldest friends. Tom Taylor 
and George du Maurier had been my 
colleagues for many years, at the Punch 
table. There was something very attractive 
about the deal oval with the initials of 
Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, John Leech, 
John Tenniel, Mark Lemon, Charles Keene, 
Gilbert & Beckett, George du Maurier, and 
others nearly as famous, cut deeply in the 
wood of the cover; the long, low-ceilinged 
room with the photographs of the staff, past 
and present ; the Japanese statue of “ the 
founder of the feast” and the porcelain pre- 
sentment of “ Mr. Punch”; the caricatures 
of the writers and the artists by one of them- 
selves ; the souvenirs of Albert Smith; the 
statuettes of Leech and Thackeray ; the life- 
size portrait in oils of the first editor ; and 
last (and least) the quaint water jug and 
goblets in Bohemian glass, whose history 
had been lost in the mist of ages. Has not 
all London seen them and laughed over 
them at the recent Punch Pageant in 
Leicester Square ? 

Two of the three scraps of paper to which 
I refer were from the pen of my nearest neigh- 
bour in Bouverie Street at the Pusch board, 
George du Maurier, As it has been re- 
corded in the works dealing with the Punch 
men, “Kiki” was better pleased to talk to 
his confréres than to decide the subject of 
the big cut that “ we others” fondly believed 
was destined to advance the prosperous 
career of the British Empire. While Milliken 
and Tenniel were consideiing whether the - 
sun should be rising or setting behind the 
Lion of England, Du Maurier used to be 
discussing, with me, theology. I reproduce 
the fragment. He had been insisting that 
I should find my arguments knocked into 
a cocked hat if I mastered the contents of a 
paper that had greatly influenced him. 


“Don’t be arrogant and disdainful, but 
read the little article I told you of in the 
19th Cent, for Jan. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“G. DU MM. 


And then—as will be seen—instead of a 
full signature he gave an “impression” of 
our two selves in the heat of discussion. 
To my mind the sketch is full of humour. 
He is excited and gesticulating like a 
Frenchman, and I am laying down the law 
with that air of infinite superiority which is 
the birthright of a true-born Briton, “ Kiki” 
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usually wrote 
in English, 
but sometimes 
he dropped 
into French. 
My command 
of the Gallic 
language 
might have 
been acquired 


See ds 


at Bow, and : 

was not above Atl bhes 

the standard 

of the public- 

school level of MAL Suh . 


the period. 
But when he 
adopted the 
tongue of the 
Parisian 
boulevards, I 
habitually 
criticised his 
accent. “ P 
mal, mats pas 
toute a fait la 
chose,” 1 used 
condescend- 
ingly to sug- 
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to a conclu- 
sion by giving 


Cd 3 (a a specimen 


of an easy 
puzzle of Tom 
Taylor. Asa 
rule his writ- 
ing was so 
extraordinary 
that it was 
impossible to 
grasp the 
meaning of his 
epistles. On 
, more than one 
occasion I 
gave him his 
own letter to 
read and he 
was unable to 
decipher it. 
And yet he 
was always 
begging his 
“young men” 
towrite legibly 
“for the sake 
of the: poor 
com positors.” 
“1 can assure 
you,” he said 
to me one day, 


Vp tsrrer 





gest, upon 
which he 
promptly de- 


sired me to 
be hanged or 
accept some fate with post-mortem terrors. 
Here is a letter in which he has dropped 
into French. 


**3, STANHOPE TERRACE, 
**HypE Park, W., 
‘* Jan. 12, ’94. 
“ CHER ARTHUR DE LA TABLE RONDE,— 
“ Merci de vos heureuses félicitations ! 
“Je désire a loisir les ‘ jocquais’ que vous 
m’envoyez de la part du bon Francois B. 
“Ou est-il, Francois B? Pas malade, 
jespére. J’espére diner dans la rue de 
Bouverie Mercredi prochain. 
* Bonne année A vous et aux votres. 
“ Votre toutout dévoué 
“G. DU MAURIER.” 


Tom Taylor’s Advice. 


It has been the fashion of late to publish 
in what may be termed “ periodical litera- 
ture” puzzles of all kinds. Following 
the mode, I propose to bring this paper 





A letter from the late Cardinal Vaughan discussing tobacco. 





“you would 
really save the 
firm considerable expense if you would write 
a little more carefully.” 

“But my copy is always beautifully set 
up,” I urged. “I scarcely ever have to 
correct the proof.” 

“ Of course, my boy, but that is no argu- 
ment. Because your copy is so illegible the 
printer gives it to the pick of the compositors 
to decipher.” 

Like Captain Cuttle, I made a note of the 
admission. Looking at the letter of my old 
editor, Tom Taylor, I fancy it must have 
been written at Lavender Sweep (L.S.), 
either on the 16th or the 17th of October. 
I believe that he wished me to lose no 
time in hunting up anything I could for the 
Punch almanack, or in furnishing copy for 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Book (P.B.), as he and 
others wanted to get on with both. That 


is my solution to the puzzle, and I believe 
it is the correct one, 
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“You didn't say,” said Master John, 


“Which end / was 


BY LAURENCE IIOUSMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. Brock. 
IIL—A STANDING ORDER, 


HEN Mrs. Keen commenced toteach 
Her infant son the rules of speech, 
She started her instructions thus: 
“Pray never be ambiguous! 


“Of any statement that. you make, 
Be sure there shall be no mistake, 
And be exact of what you mean— 
As I, you know, have always been.’ 


As Johnnie let his doubts appear 
At that, his mother boxed his ear, 
And in a tone of stern command 
Right in the corner bade him stand. 


Hearing—with meaning misapplied— 
Her careful lesson so decried, 
His mother picked him up at that 


And whipped him soundly where he sat. 
Copyright 1909 by L 
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to stand upon.” 


She saw him to his place of doom, 
Then rose and gently left the room; 
But on returning found instead 
Young Johnnie standing on his head. 


Amazed at having to detect 

A disobedience so direct, 

She cried, repeating the command: 
“T thought I told you, sir, to stand /” 


Then, as she waited for a while, 
A voice came off the velvet pile: 
“You didn’t say,” said Master John, 
“Which end I was to stand upon.” 


aurence Housman. 

















BEING A DIARY, 


GOOD many of us have been looking 
A in our mirrors very critically of late 
to discover if we were really becoming ill- 
favoured, as was stated by the writer of a 


disquieting article re- 
cently published. 
This professed to 
show that in the 
matter of personal 
beauty we could not 
hold a candle, so to 
speak, to our grand- 
mothers; and one 
naturally inquires if 
there is any ground 
for the asser- 
tion that the 
women of 
the present 
generation 
are less 
beautiful 
than those of 
—say a cen- 
tury ago. 

It is ob- 
viously im- 
possible for 
a living 
writer to 
arrive at a 
correct con- 
clusion, ex- 
cept by 
comparing 
the portraits 
of past 
beauties with 
living women 
of to-day. 

No onewill 
deny that it 
is impossible 
to take a 
walk in any 
West-End 
street or in 


the Park without seeing dozens of pretty 
faces, Still, if we were to group any fifty 
of to-day’s women, from twenty to forty 
years old, and compare them with women 


’ 












A new and smart costume for Spring wear. 


IN THE WEST END. 


Supplement 1 


SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


of the same age painted by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Komney, or other deft limners 
of that period, the living women would 
decidedly suffer by comparison with the 


dead. 

A few months ago 
there was an exhibi- 
tion at the Fine Arts 
Society’s galleries of 
English mezzotint 
portraits copied from 
portraits by celebrated 
artists. 

As I studied one 
charming face after 
another I 
began to 
wonder how 
these women 
had managed 
to reach their 
fourth de- 
cade without 
showing by 
line, wrinkle 
or careworn 
expression 
that they had 
lived and 
loved and 
lost, sympa- 
thised and 
suffered, as 
every true 
woman must 
on her 
journey 
through life. 

It was, I 
believe, 
Talleyrand 
who said that 
the secret of 
happiness 
was a hard 
heart and a 
good diges- 


tion, and the same recipe might be given 
to ensure that appearance of perennial youth 
and beauty which some women possess. 

But the history of many of the fair women 
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Supplement 2 


whose portraits have gone down to posterity 
as models of feminine loveliness had been 
by no means superior or inferior to those 
emotions and experiences which leave their 
impress on features and expression. 

I was only able to solve the probiem 
which I had been considering when I saw 
the photograph of a friend of mine well 
on towards the fifties, and a grandmother 
to boot; yet in that most charming, if 
deceptive, of photographs no one would 
have “given her”—as the French say—a 
day over twenty-five years. 

Every line and wrinkle sewn by time or 
care was mercilully obliterated, and by some 
subtle process known only to the expert a 
shadowy softness replaced any sharpness 
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kindly by the portrait-painter of their day, 
they will also become a thorn in the side 
of their descendants. 

Once we get out of the depth of winter 
the really smart tailor-made costume once 
more asserts itself, after a temporary eclipse 
under fur wraps of varying magnificence. 


A Smart Cloth Costume. 


It is safe to predict that for several months 
yet the combination of the navy-blue cloth 
and the black trimming will maintain its lead- 
ing position in the world of fashion, But the 
endless little dressy touches introduced on 
the new costumes give them the cachet of 
being creations of the present season. Our 




















Some examples of the modern Pianola with its many new developments. 


or hardness in the outline of the face; 
so although the photograph was easily 
recognisable, it was not that of the actual 
woman so much as the woman idealised. 

Then it flashed across my puzzled mind 
that it was owing to the idealising skill of 
the master portrait-painters that the ladies 
who sat to them will remain for ever types 
of soft womanly beauty, throwing into the 
shade all actual women who look upon 
them. 

Fortunately, in spite of the cult of the 
ugly, we have still some artists capable of 
idealising their subjects, and our grand- 
children will in all probability have it cast 


‘in their teeth that they are far from being 


the equals of their grandmothers in beauty ; 
and if they in their turn are dealt with 





illustration of a costume of this character, 
sketched at Mme. Agnes Unwin’s, gives a 
very good idea of what may be done when 
skill and taste are combined in the con- 
fectioning of a garment. The skirt is 
pleated all round, and the novelty and chic 
lie specially in the extremely original little 
incipient tablier crossing the front of the 
skirt at the top, which is handsomely braided 
with soutache effect, combined with crinkled 
wider braid, both black. The cloth is 
carried down each side the full length of 
the skirt, making a pleated over-skirt or 
long tunic at the back. This is an ex- 
ceptionally new and smart treatment of the 
material of a skirt. 

The coat is certainly /e dernier cri in 
expert and elaborate cutting. In front the 























cloth has an applique effect suggesting a 
short bolero, and the piece is continued 
round the waist behind in becoming lines. 
The coat is embroidered with the soutache 
and wider braid, and finished with black 
satin buttons. At the back of the waist two 
large buttons, embroidered in black, red, 
and gold, impart an imposing touch of vivid 
colour, repeated in little handkerchief corner 
bits of green, red, and gold embroidery, let in 
in the centre of the back at the neck, and 
again at each side in front, peeping out from 
under a roll collar of black satin, The 
front of the coat is cut somewhat after the 
style of a gentleman’s old-fashioned evening 
coat, with loose hanging fobs of braided 
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* Tailor-Mades.” 


One of the most irritating problems of 


feminine attire has been solved by the 
appearance of these much-trimmed and 
beautifully cut dressy tailor-mades. 

In spring and early summer they are ideal 
toilets for lunch parties and visiting, and 
although, if turned out by a first-class tailor, 
they cost a good deal when bought, they 
are, on the whole, extremely economical 
investments, as they can be worn over and 
over again without looking tossed or soiled, 
and with a different hat and blouse present 
quite a different appearance, as often as the 
wearer varies these items of her toilet. 

















The entrance hall to.the Orchestielle Hall, New Bond Street. 


cloth falling below the waist and terminating 
in handsome cord ornaments. The bright 
note struck by the embroidery is accentuated 
in the waistcoat, which is of cherry-red 
Ottoman silk, crossed at the waist by a 
black vulcanite buckle almost covered with 
a floral design in hammered pewter. 

The long coat sleeves have an inlet piece 
of cloth down the centre, the cloth of the 
rest of the sleeve crossing near the wrists 
and making the cuff, also richly braided, 
and with the black satin buttons. No one 
need wish for a smarter costume, yet the 
Style is so far from erring on the side of 
display that it could be as well worn in the 
morning as for afternoon visiting. 





Every season the ‘“‘tailor-mades” cover 
a wider area in the world of dress. A 
few years ago the present much trimmed 
tailor-made was a step in advance of the 
original severely plain garment. Then tailors 
laid their hands and their shears on silken 
materials, and turned out pretty gowns and 
coats of silk and satin, which, with all their 
dainty /rou-frou, were cut and sewn as 
only an expert tailor could do both. This 
year the tailor-made novelty is the Princess 
robe, which, from its clinging, draped 
classical lines, might be supposed to be 
outside the sphere of tailoring. The result is, 
however, thoroughly satisfactory ; soft face 
cloth robes, in every art shade, also soft 
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satins, are now among the _tailor-mades. 
One beautiful cloth robe, in a shade known 
as dois de rose, had the material of the skirt 
brought up in one with the bodice and 
draped to the side on the orthodox lines ; 
but the novelty appeared in slender pointed 
panels, ornamented with fine hand-braiding, 
showing on the hips, in the centre of the 
sleeve, and under the arms, the cloth of the 
rest of the robe coming loosely over to 
suggest that there was an embroidered under- 
dress. 


A Solace to the Tired Musician. 


I wish it had been a woman who invented 
the Pianola Piano, for never was there such 
a clever and merciful contrivance for 
affording pleasure and avoiding trouble. 
I went lately with a married friend to the 
Orchestrelle Company in New Bond Street, 
where she selected one, and as she was 
a first-rate musician herself, I rather 
wondered that she cared to have anything 
but a good piano. She explained the matter 
in a very satisfactory way as we walked 
home together. 


The abvve is an illustration of a small 
model—about 18 inches long—of one of W. 
H. Smith & Son’s well-known railway book- 
stalls, It was given as a Christmas present 
by the members of the firm to the W. H. 
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It seems that she was expected to play 
evening after evening to soothe her husband 
or any guests who might be staying with 
her, and confessed that, much as she loved 
music, she occasionally wished some one 
else could relieve her, and give her the 
gratification of listening to beautiful music 
without the fatigue of playing it herself, 
She hit upon the Pianola as the solution 
of the difficulty. 
had a horror of mechanical playing, but 
since the Pianola Pianos have been fitted 
with the Themodist—which accents the 
theme or and the Metrostyle— 
which not only gives the technique of a 
composition, but its mode of interpretation 
by famous could listen to 
any one playing, and by shutting her eyes 
imagine it was a Chaminade or Grieg at 
the instrument. 

In future I fancy it will often be the 
husband whose -task it will be to take his 
place at the Pianola and soothe and delight 
the wife; for by means of this blessed 
contrivance the most difficult compositions 
can be perfectly produced by a_ person 
absolutely ignorant of pianoforte playing. 


Like most musicians, she 


melody 


pianists—she 


Smith of to-day, the four-year-old son of the 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith, and great-grandson 
of the W. H. Smith who was the founder of 
the business. The firm are evidently be- 
lievers in an early bookstall training. 
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T he ‘Pianola ‘Piano 


is the most interesting and artistic 
means of Home Gntertainment. 
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@ YOU choose your own programme when you own a Pianola Piano. You are no longer restricted to 
the naturally limited ability of those who play by hand in the old way. 

@ It does not matter to what height your musical ambition may aspire : you can achieve it at once on the 
Pianola Piano and only on the Pianola Piano, for every other instrument lacks that essential aid to 
artistic interpretation, the Metrostyle. 

@ The Metrostyle is the only means of showing on a music roll exactly how an unfamiliar composition 
ought to be rendered, and is thus absolutely indispensable. Nearly every famous composer and pianist 
has testified to the immense musical value of the Metrostyle. 

@ Another Unique feature of the Pianola Piano is the Themodist, the device which accents the actual melody 
notes of a composition. Even without exclusive devices such as these the Pianola Piano holds its place 
as the foremost instrument of its kind by virtue of its extreme responsiveness when played by music roll. 

@ The Pianola Piano may be either the Weber or Steck Piano. The Weber is the best piano in the 
world to-day. Att its price there is no finer instrument than the Steck. 

@ You can have the Pianola Piano delivered to your home on payment of £10 only. The ensuing monthly 
payments would not inconvenience you. If you already own a piano we will take it in part exchange and 
allow you its full value. 














You are invited to call at /Golian Hall for a demonstration 
and to write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue ‘‘V."’ 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
fEéolian Hall, 


135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FROM OUR 


PARIS 


HE early spring is one of the most 
difficult moments of the year 
where modes are concerned, and 

there are those who say that it is not the 
best where tempers must be taken into 
account. On. the one hand we get 
hesitation, on the other suspense ; for the 
dressmakers, anxious to avoid launching 
any model that may not be a success, pro- 
ceed to hedge, and say, ‘‘ We have decided 
nothing. We are making several trials, 
but cannot say that they will denote the 
coming fashions.” Consequently, the 
seeker after knowledge in such things 
comes away with much gnashing of teeth 
and tearing of hair to wait yet a little 


longer. As a matter of fact, however, 
the dressmaker is almost telling the 


truth, for not seldom the first and very 
often the second set of models have to be 
consigned to oblivion or the bargain shop, 
which is much the same thing. Under 
such conditions the harmony of the 
house is, as may be imagined, a little 


disturbed. The great man who gives 
his name to it becomes fearful and 
every one flees before his wrath, the 


premieres grow discontented, and as to 
the unfortunate designers, they long to 
hide their heads and find ‘“a_ place 
to rest in for a day.” 

But let us not dwell upon unsuccess, 
for that way lies the very dullest of dull 
results; rather let us turn to those salons 
where some happy young woman has 
designed models which are bound to 
find approval, both in the eyes of her 
employer and in those of the public. 
I have come across several of the women 
who do this work in my wanderings 
through the Rue de la Paix and its 
precincts, and they afford a most inter- 
esting study. ‘They are not necessarily 
tall and stately like the manneguins— 
indeed, they are more often small—and 
very nearly as quick in their movements 
as they are in their speech, which implies 
that they are extremely active. ‘They 
use peculiarly picturesque slang among 
themsclves, and they are the very smartest 
little people in the world. Moreover, 


their knowledge of clothes amounts to 
genius, for they have, in many cases, 





SPRING TOILETTES FROM FRANCE. 







CORRESPONDENT. 
done research work in the museums, 
among’ classic draperies, medizval 


mantles, eighteenth-century fal-lals, and 
crinolines of later date. With such in- 
formation behind them, they set to work 
to design costumes which will express 
the note of the hour, and whether we 
appreciate it or not, they hit that note 
nine times out of ten. 

The way they work, too, is entertaining, 
for with something regal about it there 
is more than a touch of the Bohemian. 
The couturier or couturiére adopts the 
mon cher enfant attitude, and the little 
designer herself one of nonchalant aloof- 
ness. ‘The merchants come from all sides 
and lay silks, satins, laces, and, in fact, 
all the glories of east, west, north, and 
south before her eyes, and she chooses 
from among them—chooses with a glori- 
ous disregard for cost, and a certain 
pretty, pompous air which sits very well 
on her and does no harm to any one. 
She brags a little outside about doing 
good to ces pauvres gens (the merchants !), 
and relates how one of her successful 
models last season meant several hundred 
francs a day in fassementerie to one of 


them. ‘lo put it in her own words, she 
is épatante. 
And now for her models. During 


the last twelve months gowns have been 
getting less and less voluminous, until 
there is now no possibility of making 
them any tighter without turning them 
into garments unsuitable for outside 
covering and so unbecoming as to be 
impossible. The outcome is a revival 
of the flow. No English word, I know, 
expresses this ; but it means, in my mind, 
a billowy softness. Underskirts, for they 
are back again, as well as petticoats, are 
tight-fitting round the hips and rather 
narrow about the feet, but the gown 
itself is ample, flowing-and gracious in all 
its lines. Necessarily the materials used 
must be soft and delicate, so that the 
figure of the wearer may still retain its 
slender lines. I can foresee some exquisite 
summer gowns in this style. 

For corsages, the full front, either in 
folds or loose bolero, is again to the fore, 
with sleeves long or to the elbow, and 
Continued on Supplement page 8 










































; a csitecthun of antiques, 
like the collection of old 
paintings, is costly ; and 
because it is costly there 
are some who are wisely 
content with reproductions, provided that in 
these productions the spirit of the originals 
is preserved and the ideas of their designers 
are faithfully interpreted. 

No better examples of what a fine inter- 
pretation means are to be seen than, for 
instance, in the show-rooms of Messrs. 
Bartholomew & Fletcher, whose apprentice- 
ship is generations old. John Bartholomew 
—the present Mr. Fletcher’s grandfather— 
was the founder of the business 
at 217-218, Tottenham Court 
Road, whither he went in 1843 
from the Gray’s Inn Road, where, 
until then, following in the steps 
of his forefathers, he had been 
a cabinet maker for the trade. 

Messrs. Bartholomew & 
Fletcher have been ardent and 
enthusiastic collectors of the 
antique, and they have taken 
the fullest advantage of their 
position as collectors and of the 
experience derived from it to 
reproduce all such specimens 
as by their beauty and rarity 
they considered worthy of re- 
production. Their attention to 
detail—the unfailing sign of the 
true artist—places them high in 
the ranks of cabinet makers. 
As a painter working from life 
will choose here a model for 
the arm, there another for the 
head, and there another for 
the hands, so Messrs. Bartholo- 
mew & Fletcher have achieved 
some of their happiest results by 
selecting for reproduction the best features 
of several pieces and blending them into 
one perfect specimen. For the sake of a 
handle whose design was pleasing and rare, 
and worthy of being reproduced, they have 
been known to acquire a piece of furniture 
which otherwise presented no feature they 
would care to utilise. To the execution of 
all such work the greatest artistry and the 
minutest care have been applied, so that not 
only the form but the very spirit of the 
originals should be preserved. Of how 
effectively they have achieved their aims 
one is only to be convinced by a visit to their 
show-rooms. It is true that they publish a 
very full catalogue, illustrated by photographs, 
which will give some idea of what they have 
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but 


whilst this 


to offer; 
measure of justice to their work, it is very 
far indeed from doing it the justice it 


may do some 


deserves. To form a true estimate of their 
merit it is necessary to view the actual pro- 
ducts of their workshops. 

The display in their show-rooms is ad- 
mirable. It has been planned with a view 
of enabling their customers to judge the 
effect of the various pieces of furniture in 
groupings and surroundings similar to those 
for which they are intended. Here is to be 
seen, for instance, a splendid dining-room, 
oak panelled, and furnished with beautiful 
specimens of the seventeenth-century work 





in oak; there, an elegant boudoir, treated 
entirely in the period of Queen Anne ; 
there, again, a handsome Georgian drawing- 
room, and so on; and in all cases it will 
be found that the grouping reflects the 
greatest credit upon their taste and sense of 
harmony — gifts which are entirely at the 
service of their clients. For they will supply 
designs for the furnishing of rooms in any 
style desired, or in any style suggested by 
any of the show-room groupings that a 
customer may find attractive, such designs, 
if so required, to include the actual decora- 
tion of the proposed apartment in a manner 
that is in perfect agreement with the furni- 
ture and adequately suggestive of the period 
to which that furniture belongs. ; 
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a distinctly normal waist-line. Our first 
illustration shows a charming gown in 
fine grey cloth with a cerise velvet sash 
and a touch of the same colour at the neck 
and sleeves. ‘The simplicity of this gown 
is one which will appeal to most slender, 


well-built 


MALL 
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majority of Frenchwomen can wear brown 
with success, all goes well. But the blue- 
eyed Englishwoman does not show to 
advantage in it, I think, and will pro- 
bably compromise with mixed tweeds. 
Naturally, she of the Venetian locks will 
be able to let 
her fancy have 





women, and 
it is one of 
those rare 
models which 
might be 
copied by a 
clever dress- 
maker of 
minor re- 
nown, even 
though it was 
first designed 
by Redfern. 
In out 
second _illus- 
tration we 
give a new 
tailor - made. 
The model 
has only just 
been turned 
out of the 
atelier, and 
it is vague in 
its style. The 
charm of it 
lies in the 
fresh JZingerie 
frills and the 
crispness of 
its colouring 
—grey and 
white with 
khaki em- 
broidered 
buttons. 
The _ sleeves 
show a new 
fulness at the 
top, and the 
dainty cabrio- 
let bonnet 
gives to the 








wing and run 
gaily up the 
gamut of 
beautiful 
browns with 
confidence. 
Further, 
there is. a 
rumour that 
the fashions 
of 1830 are 
to be revived, 
even the in- 
convenient 
crinoline. 
Personally, I 
do not believe 
things will go 
so far, but I 
am sure the 
full-frilled 
skirt, with 
flounces on it 
and under it, 
will be seen 
again. Many 
things already 
point that 
way. For in- 
stance, we 
are to have 
any amount 
of ribbon and 
lace trim- 
mings, and 
tussore is to 
be super- 
seded by 
some less 
sturdy ma- 
terial, al- 
though it will 








whole a_ re- Photo by Félix. 
freshing note 

of youth. 

In some instances the new tailor-mades 
show long waist-lines, and, what is very 
unusual in Paris, they are to be in bright 
colours, made up in heavy serge. In 
dark shades, brown has quite superseded 
the much-worn navy blue, and, as the 





A new model in grey and cerise. 


not entirely 
disappear. 
Then, again, 
the note of humanity, awakened in the 
hearts of all people by the Sicilian disaster, 
has caused some one to make a plea for 
that most Parisian of petites industries— 
petticoat making. During the last year 
hundreds of women have suffered from 
Continued on Supplement page 10 
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Is this your boy? E 
Why not give him & 
the longer ladder? 


By paying a few pounds 
a year during his least 
expensive years you can 
receive substantial sums 
each year during the 
years when his educa- 
tion should cost most, 
sufficient to put him on 
the road to success in 
any of the most profit- 
able professions. 








Write for particulars to 
Dept. E, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
OFFICE, NORWICH. 
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Cotton. 
Plain. 


Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 


ee 99 ---56, 1/8 
Lady’s Size 
With Shaped } 7, 1/64 


Band. 


- 





Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ 


‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


No. 
Maid’s Size ... 4, 10d. 


* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 
By Post 1d. per pair extra. 
If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 


° 


} 
S 


(Patent.) 


Silk. Cotton. Silk 


Plain, Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. 
S4, 1/3 — _ 
S6, 1/7 *45, 1/- "o, 1/6 
46, 2/6 *75,1/6 "40, 2/6 
S7, 2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 


- 
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FOR LITTLE 
FAT FOLKS 


Most grateful and comforting is 
a warm bath with Cuticura Soap 
and gentle anointings with Cuti- 
cura. This pure, sweet, econom- 
ical treatment brings immediate 
relief and refreshing slcep to skin- 
tortured and disfigured little ones 
and rest to tired, fretted mothers. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations and chafings, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
worth their weight in gold. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: Lon 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 


; 80.A n, Ltd 

A.,. Potter Drug & Chem. * le 
oa free from London! depot, If cam 

Cuticura, with 32-page book on the skin. _— 
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the fashion of “ no petticoat,” for nothing 
wants renewing so often as the dainty 
frills which make the beauty of the Paris 
jupon, and many a poor family depend 
greatly on this expensive luxury for their 
daily living; thus it is that the return 
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and not very long, and the coiffures worn 
with them are decidedly original. For the 
theatre and restaurant, turbans are most 
in favour, Most of them are made in velvet 


embroidered or plain, with a giant aigrette 


on the right side. For dances, dinner- 

















Photo by Félix. 


A spring tailor-made. 


be looked upon as a 
as well as a very 


of the frill may 
“boon and blessing ” 
becoming frivolity. 
Evening toilettes, like afternoon gowns, 
show fuller skirts and a great many 


ribbon trimmings. The trains are rounded 





parties, and private receptions, the Roman 
casque idea is to the fore. ‘The hair is 
raised and carried plainly over the crown 
of the head, where it is tucked away, 
innocent of the hitherto prevailing curls. 
Round it and pressing it lightly over the 
Continued on Supplement page 12 




















ORGANIZED IN 1895 


BY 

D® ALEX® G.EDISON. M.D, LF.PS.Ete. 
Rev® HENRY MARTIN JANEWAY, D.D.,.BA,.LHD. 
ARE ACCEPTING FREE & PAYING PATIENTS \ 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


ALCOHOLISM 


( DRUNKENNESS in any Form ) 


With their methods patients can be cured 
SECRETLY, even against their free will, or you 
can cure yourself privately at your own home, 
hotel, or while at work. Adapted for both sexes 
of any age, and endorsed by the Medical Pro- 
fession, the Press, and Clergy. 

The misery caused by Inebriety is simply 
incalculable. Are you or is any member of your 
family or friend also drifting to destruction; 
bringing ruination and disgrace to your home, all 
through excess of drink? Will you not try to 
save yourself, or the one near and dear to you, 
before it is too late? You only have to call or 
write to the ‘‘ Temperancia Association”; they 
will help you and tell you how 

All advice FREE and CONFiDENTIAL. Address: 
The “Temperancia” Association, Seaton Mansions, 

213H, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THIS MAN? 


He is said by these who have con- 
sulted him to describe one’s life 
with wonderful fidelity, and will send 
you a descriptive chart as a test of 
his ability. 

Hundreds whe have already writ- 
ten say he might have known them 
all their lives, so surprisingly correct 
was he. 

TLe Graphic says: ‘* His delinea- 
tions are nothing short of marvellous.” 

The Court Fournal says: ** Has 
remarkable psy chic powers.” 

Black and White says: “ He has 
given some astonishing results.” 

Lady Montagu of Beaulieu says: 
“ The chart is wonderful.” 

Mrs. Kendal, the great actress, 
says: “You have astonished me 
with your accuracy. It is marvel- 
lous."" Numerous other distinguished 
people have said the same. 

ake an impression of your right 

thumb by rubbing a | ttle ink over 

it and pressing on piece of white 

»aper. Send this to him, with your 

irth date ard 1/- P.O. and stamp, 
DO IT NOW. 

YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 

His Address is— 


PROF. T. L. KENDAL, 89, Regent St., London, W. 
S| SRST 


STRENGTH 
BY MAIL! 


1 offer perfect health and 
phy. ‘cal development—will 
eradicate troublesome com- 
plaints and physical defects. 
I don't ask for much ot either 
your time or money. Write 
to-day for Free Book, ** Health 
at Home,” and terms. 
T. INCH, Dent. M. 
The Beene FULHAM, 
LONDON, s.W. 




























A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS 


The occasional important letter copied, as 
you write it with ordinary Pen and Ink, by 





THE CERES WRITING COPIER (Patented). 
















THOUSANDS 
IN U 


The Earl of Denbigh.—‘‘ I am much pleased with 
your Ceres Copier, and see that it will be extremely 
useful to me and give much better results than I 
have hitherto obtained. Will you please print me 
two reams of your special paper with headings like 
the above?” etc. 

Mr. R. B. Marston, Fishing Gazette Office.— 
“* Please send another lot of copying paper for the 
writing, copying, heavenly frame of mind produc- 
ing, and, I expect, big selling tin affair.” 

Mr. John A. Trench, Winscales House, Workington. 

Your Copier Ceres isa little wonder. Isend you 
an order for a second for a friend and for supplies.” 

Miss Edwards, Royal Gardens, Windsor.—‘‘ The 
Ceres Copier is very satisfactory and saves much 
time.” 


“ 





Full particulars, with specimen of writing and 
copy, on application. 








THE CERES DEPOT, 10”, John St., Adelphi, W.C. 








The ABC Guide to 
Stock Exchange 


is a book professing and justifying its pro- 
fessions to the full to give to the ordinary 
individual a brief, lucid, workable insight of 
Stock Exchange transactions. 

There is an invigorating ring of reliability 
about the legend appearing on the cover of 
the Guide: “All profits remitted the day 
after they are made”; “All free balances 
paid per return of post or will wire cash 
immediately if desired.” These statements, 
coupled with the fact that FREEBORN, 
FRANKLIN & CO. give a number of 
the premier banking houses in the kingdom 
as references, instantly remove this house and 
its long-established business quite apart from 
any other concern engaged in this branch of 
enterprise. Every intending investor should 


send for a free copy of the A BC Guide, to 


MESSRS. FREEBORN, FRANKLIN @ (C0., 
Exchange Chambers, Bank St., Manchester. 
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forehead is carried a rather broad piece of 
ribbon or metal, which is fastened at the 
back, almost in the neck, with two 
massive gold, silver, or jewelled clasps. 

And now for our figures. Are they to 
be on the lines of the Venus of Milo, or 
on those of Madame de Pompadour? 
Wisdom says, why not strike the happy 
medium? And this, I think, is what 
many women will do. Nevertheless, the 
corseiiéres will certainly have many clientes 
who will insist upon the wasp-waist to 
accentuate the fit of their Princess robes. 
Our only hope is that the beauty doctors 
will tell them that this method of promot- 
ing a graceful figure “means death to 
loveliness of face; for complexion and 
features are both ruined by tight-lacing, 
and this every woman knows. But for 
all that, now the waist is once more where 
it can be pinched without literally break- 
ing a bone, it certainly z//7 be pinched, 
for the vanity of woman has always taken 
queer turns. Even that excellent woman, 
Mrs. Primrose, Vicar of Wakefield, if you 
remember, “plastered her hair with po- 
matum, patched her face, bundled her train 
into a heap behind, and had a love for 
laces, ribbons, bugles, and catgut.” 

Other details of the toilette which spring 
is to give us come into foot and hand gear. 
The Frenchwoman’s foot is, of course, 
renowned, She is said to have a fetit 





SIR HIRAM 


Dust is matter in a high state of division ; 
it pervades every nook and corner of our 
dwellings, and, try how we will, its presence 
cannot be avoided. ‘The greater part of 
it which enters the house settles on the 
carpet, and in endeavouring to remove 
it by sweeping, the coarser portions of the 
dust are driven into the pile of the carpet, 
but the finer particles are raised into the 
air, so that the whole atmosphere of the 
room becomes dust-laden and poisonous. 
Moreover, most of this dust then settles 
back again on the carpet, while a portion 
finds lodgment on the walls and furniture 
and necessitates the extra labour known 
as “dusting.” There is, however, one 
method by which the dust can be 
collected and removed from the house 
altogether and at one operation, and that 


MAXIM’S 
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pied with arched instep, topped by a 
slender ankle and well-rounded calf. All 
I can say is, that this dainty ensemble does 
exist, but I should not dare to say it 
is common. On the contrary, the French- 
woman’s foot is often rather solid than 
pretty, and her instep is not high, as a rule, 
but it is well planted on the ground and 
it carries her generally well-poised figure 
gracefully. After several years of low 
heels she is now wearing Louis XV. shoes 
in all sorts of decorative material to 
match her gown. Her stockings, or, as 
the polite shop-walker would say, her hose, 
are of the finest silk or cotton, according 
as her purse allows. ‘The fine cachemire 
stocking is a thing unknown in Paris, I 
believe ; anyway, I have never found it. 
In colour they tone, of course, with the 
gown, like the shoe. Gloves also should 
match the gown, or else be white ; and 
very few Frenchwomen wear bracelets or 
bangles, except in the evening. This 
difference between the Englishwoman and 
the Frenchwoman is noticeable. It is aiso 
rather an interesting point as signifying 
the difference in taste between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin. In the one we get 
a cold, rather barbaric love of jewels and 
chains; in the other a love of subtle 
perfumes, laces, and all alluring devices. 
In very truth “the habit maketh the man ” 
and ever so much more the woman. 
M. KE. CLARKE, 


PATENT. 


is the vacuum cleaning process, by which 
system the carpet may be cleaned with- 


out raising any dust in the air. It is 
interesting, therefore, to learn that Messrs. 
W. M. Still & Sons are now selling Sir 
Hiram Maxim’s patent, the “ Little Giant 
Dust Extractor,” which enables every 
householder to possess a small hand- 
worked vacuum cleaner that is capable of 
doing all the cleaning necessary in the 
house. The whole apparatus is light and 
compact, and in the interests of cleanli- 
ness and health should be adopted by all 
householders. Messrs. W. M. Still & 
Sons will be pleased to send an interest- 
ing booklet on the “ Little Giant ” to all 
who care to send a postcard to them 
at 24, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
C. 








